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RULES 


or THS 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
HELLENIC STUDIES. 

I. The objects of this Society shall be as 
follows:— 

1. To advance the study of Greek language, 
literature, and art, and to illustrate the history of 
the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo- 
Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and 
unedited documents or monuments in a Journal to be 
issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, 
plans, and photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., 
works of art, ancient sites and remains, and with 
this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archeological and 
topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the 
Society may have increased facilities for visiting 
ancient sites and pursuing archaeological researches 
in countries which, at any time, have been the sites 
of Hellenic civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, V icc- 
Presidents, a Council, a Treasurer, one or more 
Secretaries, and Ordinary Members. All officers of 
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the Society shall be chosen front among its Members, 
and shall be ex officio members of the Council. 

? The President shall preside at all General, 
Ordinary, or Special Meetings of the Society, and 
of the Council or of any Committee at which he is 
present. In case of the absence of the President, 
one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his 
stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents 
the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their 
Members to preside. 

4. The funds and Other property of the Society 
shall be administered and applied by the Council in 
such manner as they shall consider most conducive to 
the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also 
be vested the control of alt publications issued by 
the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council 
shall not exceed fifty. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive, oil account of the 
Society, all subscriptions, donations, Or other moneys 
accruing to the funds thereof, and shall make all 
payments ordered by the Council. 

6. No money shall be drawn out of the hands of the 
Treasurer or dealt with otherwise than by an order 
of Council, and a cheque signed by two members 
of Council and countersigned by a Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may 
deem necessary for the despatch of business. 

S. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent 
to each Member of the Council, by a summons 
signed by the Secretary. 
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9- Three Members of the Council, provided not 
more than one of the three present be a permanent 
officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 

10. AH questions before the Council shall be 
determined by a majority of votes. The Chairman 
to have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, 
to be submitted to the Annual Meeting of the 
Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to 
each Member of the Council of the ordinary days of 
meeting of the Council, and shall have authority to 
summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four 
Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the 
Council, shall be elected by the Society in each 
year. 

14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held 
in London in June of each year, when the Reports of 
the Council and of the Auditors shall be read, the 
Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by 
the Council discussed and determined. Meetings 
of the Society for the reading of papers may 
be held at such times as the Council may fix, due 
notice being given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, and Council shall be elected by the 
Members of the Society at the Annual Meeting. 

c 2 
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16- Thi; President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
appointed for one year, after which they shall be 
eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting, 

17. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, 
but the Members so retiring shall be eligible for 
re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

iBr The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their 
offices during the pleasure of the Council 

ig. The elections of the Officers, Council, and 
Auditors, at the Annual Meeting, shall be by 
a majority of the votes of those present. The 
Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 
The mode in which the vote shall be taken shall 
be determined by the President and Council. 

20, Every Member of the Society shall be sum¬ 
moned to the Annual Meeting by notice Issued at 
least one month before It is held. 

3r, All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall 
be in writing and shall be signed by the mover and 
seconder. No motion shall be submitted, unless 
notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

22, Upon any vacancy in the Presidency, occurring 
between the Annual Elections, one of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected by the Council to officiate 
as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

23. All vacancies among the other Officers of the 
Society occurring between the same dates shall in 
like manner be provisionally filled up by the Council 
until the next Annual Meeting. 
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24. The names of all candidates wishing to become 
Members of the Society shall be submitted to a 
Meeting of the Council, and at their next Meeting 
the Council shall proceed to the election of candi¬ 
dates so proposed : no such election to be valid unless 
the candidate receives the votes of the majority of 
those present. 

25. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the 1st of January 
each year; this annual subscription may be com¬ 
pounded for by a payment of ^15 15*., entitling 
compounders to be Members of the Society for 
life, without further payment. 

26. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or 
of the Life Composition, entitles each Member to 
receive a copy of the ordinary publications of the 
Society. 

. 27. When any Member of the Society shall be six 
months in arrear of his Annual Subscription, the 
Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him of the 
arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof 
within six months after date of such notice, such 
defaulting Member shall cease to be a Member of 
the Society, unless the Council make an order to 
the contrary. 

28. Members intending to leave the Society must 
send a formal notice of resignation to the Secretary 
on or before January 1 ; otherwise they will be held 
liable for the subscription for the current year. 

29. If at any time there may appear cause for the 
expulsion of a Member of the Society, a Special 
Meeting of the Council shall be held to consider the 
<;asc, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of 
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the Members present shah concur in a resolution for 
the expulsion of such Member of the Society, the 
President shall submit the same for confirmation at a 
General Meeting of the Society specially summoned 
for this purpose* and if the decision of the Council 
be confirmed by a majority at the General Meeting* 
notice shall bo given to that effect to the Member in 
question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member 
of the Society. 

30,. The Council shall have power to nominate 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number 
of British Honorary Members shall not exceed 
ten. 


31* Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members 
of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled 
to the same privileges as other Ordinary Members. 

32* No change shall be made in the Rules of the 
Society unless at least a fortnight before the Annual 
Meeting specific notice be given to every Member of 
the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


I. That the Library be administered by the 
Library Committee, which shall be composed of 
not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 

II. That the custody and arrangement of the 
Library be in the hands of the Librarian, subject 
to the control of the Committee, and in accordance 
with Regulations drawn up by the said Committee 
and approved by the Council. 

III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, 
&c, be received by the Librarian or Secretary and 
reported to the Council at their next Meeting. 

IV. That every book or periodical sent to the 
Society be at once stamped with the Society’s 
name. 

V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a 
Catalogue to be kept by the Librarian, and that in 
this Catalogue such books, &c. as are not to be lent 
out be specified. 

VI. That the Library be accessible to Members 
on all week days from three to six P.M., when either 
the Librarian, or in his absence some responsible 
person, shall be in attendance. 

VII. That the Society’s books (with exceptions 
hereinafter to be specified) be lent to Members under 
the following conditions 

(1) That the number of volumes lent at any 

one time to each Member shall not 
exceed three. 

(2) That the time during which such book or 

books may be kept shall not exceed one 
month. 

(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of 

the United Kingdom. 


VIII, That the manner in which books are lent 
shall be as follows :■— 

(1) That all requests for the loan of books be 

addressed to the Librarian. 

(2) That the Librarian shall record all such 

request?, and lend out the books in the 
order of application, 

(3) That in each case the name of the book and 

of the borrower be inscribed, with die 
date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 

(4) Should a book not be returned within the 

. period specified, the Librarian shall re¬ 
claim it. 

(3) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be 
borne by the borrower, 

IX, That no book falling under the following 
categories be lent out under any eircumstances 

([) Unbound books, 

(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the 

like. 

(3) Books considered too valuable for trans¬ 

mission. 

X, That in the case of a book being kept beyond 
the stated time the borrower be liable to a fine of 
one shilling for each additional week, and if a book 
is lost the borrower be bound to replace it. 


The Library Committee. 

Prof. Percy Gardner. 

Mr. Walter Leaf. 

Mr. George Macmillan {Non. Sec,}, 

Mr. Ernest Myers. 

Rev. W. G, Rutherford, LL,D, 

Mr, E. Maunde Thompson. 

Rev. W. Wayte (JNm* Librarian). 

Assistant Librarian, Miss Gales, to whom, at 
22, Albemarle Street, Applications for books may 
be addressed, 
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Bramston, Rev. J. T., Culvers Ctcse, Winchester. 
roadbem, H., Eton Cclltgt, Windsor. 

•Brodie, E. H„ H.MJ.S., St. John’s He,esc, Worcester. 
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Brooke, Rev. Stopford A., I, Manchester Square, W. 

Brown, Colville, The Paddocks, Swapfham, Norfolk. 

Brown, Prof. G. Baldwin, The University, Edinburgh. 
Browning, Robert, 19, Warwick Crescent, Harrow Road, IV. 
♦Browning, Oscar, King's College, Cambridge. 

♦Brunton, T. Lauder, M.D., F.R.S., 50, Welbeck Street, W. 
♦Bryce, James, D.C.L., M.P., 35, Bryanston Square, W. 

Bull, A. E. G, St. fame? Vicarage , Wigan. 

Burkitt, F. C., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

♦Burn, Rev. Robert, Trinity College , Cambridge. 

Bury, J. B., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Butcher, Prof. S. H. (Council), The University, Edinburgh. 
♦Butler, The Very Rev. H. M., D.D., The Deanery, Gloucester. 
Butler, Arthur J., Wood End, Weybridge. 

Butler, Rev. Canon George, Winchester. 

Buxton, F. W., 42, Grosvenor Gardens, S. W. 

Bywater, Ingram (Council), 93, Onslow Square, S.W. 
fBywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S. W. 

Calvert, Rev. Thomas, 15, Albany Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
JCalvocorrssi, L. M., Crosby House, 95, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
♦Campbell, Rev. Prof. Lewis (Council), St. Andrew's, N.B. 
Campion, Rev. W. J. H., Keble College, Oxford. 

Cannon, Miss F. A., 82, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square , 
W. 

Canterbury, The Most Rev. His Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of, Lambeth Palace, S.E. 

Capes, Rev. W. W. (Council), Hertford College, Oxford. 
CarApanos, Constantin, Depute, Athens. 

♦Carlisle, A. D., Haileybury College, Hertfordshire . 
fCarr, Rev. A., Wellington College, Wokingham. 

Cates, Arthur, 12, York Terrace, Regent's Park. 

Cave, Lawrence T., 13, Lowndes Square, S. W. 

Chambers, C. Gore, The Grammar School, Bedford. 
Chambers, F. C., Rodmil, Short lands, Kent. 

Chambers, C. E., Trinity College , Cambridge. 

Channing, F. A., M.P., 3, Brunswick Square, Brighton. 
Chavasse, A. S., University College, Oxford. 
fChawncr, G., King's College, Cambridge. 
fChawner, W., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
f Chester, The Right Rev. the Bishop of, Chester. 

Chettle, H., Stationers' School, Bolt Court, E.C. 

♦Christie, R. C., Glenwood, Virginia Water, Staines. 

Christian, Rev. G., Redgate, Uppingluim. 

♦Church, Very Rev. R. W., D.C.L. (V.P.), The Deanery, St. 
Pauls, E C. 

Clark, P. E., 2, Culver den Park, Tunbridge Wells. 

Clarke, Henry, 14, Ladbroke Grove, W. 
f Clarke, Hyde, 32, St. George's Square, S. IV. 
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Darke, Rev. R. L., Quecris College, Oxford, 

Clay, C F.j Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Clinton,, E- FyocS, Grammar School, Wintbome* Dorset. 

Cobb old, Felix T., M.P., Holywells, Ip swish. 

*Cobham, C. Dclaval, HJi.M. Commissioner* Lortsaca, Cyprus, 
Cot by, Rev. Dr,, Litlmi Cheney, Dorsetshire. 

Cole, A- C, & 4 t Portland Place, W, 

^Colvin, Prof. Sidney (V.P.), British Museum, W,C. 

Corny n, John S., M.D., 32, Dawson Place, BaynvsUr* W. 
*Comsiantin.ides, Prof- M., 6, Leamington Villas, Aston, W. 
tContostavlos Ocho, A be unis Case* 642, Marseilles. 

Conway, W. M., Savile Club* 107, Piccadilly* W. 

Coftybeare, C H A. V., M,P. } 40, Chancery Ltuie, W,C. 

Coolidge, Rev. W. A. B., Magdalen College, Oxford 
Corgialcgno, M. } 21, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

Corrie, E. K., iq, Old Square, LincoMs Inn, W.C+ 

Courtney, W. L.* New College, Oxford, 

Courtenay, Miss, 34, Brampton Square, S.W. 

Cowper, Earl, ICG., Parish anger, Hertford. 

Craik, George Lillie, 29, Bedford Street* Covent Garden, IV,C 
Creighton, Rev, Prof. M., LangdaU Lodge, The Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Crossley, Prof Hastings, Queen? s College, Belfast. 

Cruikshank, Rev. J. A,, Harrow, N. W. 

Cust, H. J. C., Trinity College* Cambridge. 

Cust, Lionel, 13, Essies ton Square, SAY. 

Dakyns, H. G., Clifton College, Bristol. 

D ale, A. W. W., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Davidson, H+ 0 - D. h Harrow, N.W'. 

Davies, Rev. Gerald 5 ,, Charterhouse* Codaiming. 

Davies, Rev H J, LI, 5, Blandford Square, N. W. 

Dawes, Rev, J. S,, D.D., Surbiton, S.W. 

Deibel,, Dr., care of Messrs Asher, Berlin. 

D f Eichthal, Gustave, ijj, Boulevard Haussmantt* Paris, 
Delyanni, Th. P., Athens. 

^Dickson, T. G., Athens. 

*D ilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles W,, Bart.. M«F. (V.P.), 
76, Sloans Si., S. IV. 

Dill, Sh, Grammar School, Manchester. 

Dillon, Edward, 13, Upper Pkill imam Gardens* IV. 

Dimsdale* M. Kings College, Cambridge. 

Dix, C. M., Oratory School, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Donaldson, Rev. 5, A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Donaldson, Prof. James, LL. D., The University , Aberdeen, 
Donkin, E. H., The School* Sherborne* Dorset. 

Drake, Mrs., Devon House, Forest Hill, S.E, 

Drisler, Prof. Henry, Columbia College* New York , US A, 
Duchfttau x, M. V.j ! 2, Rue de PEehandcrie, it Reims, 
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Duhn, Prof, von. University, Heidelberg. 

Duke, Roger, Post-Master General, Malta. 

*t Durham, Rt. Rev. the Bishop of (President), Auckland Castle, 
Bishop Auckland. 

Easton, Edward, n, Delahay Street, S. W. 

Edmonds, Mrs., Carisbrook, Blackheath, S.E. 

Edwards, Miss Amelia B., The Larches, Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

Edwards, G. M., Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Ellis, Robinson, Trinity College, Oxford. 

Elton, Charles, Q.G (Council), 10, Cranley Place, Onslow 
Square, S. W. 

Ely, Talfourd, University College , Gower Street, IV.C. 

Escott, T. H. S., 38, Brompton Crescent, S. W. 
fEscott, Rev. W. W. S., King Henrys School, Coventry. 
Eumorfopoulo, A., 1, Kensington Park Gardens, IV. 

Evans, A. J., 32, Broad Street, Oxford. 

Evans, John, D.C.L., F.R.S., Nash Mills, HemelHempstead. 
Eve, H. W., 37, Gordon Square, IV.C. 

Everard, C. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Farnell, L. R., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Farrer, Rev. Canon A. S M Durham. 

Farside, W., Thorpe Hall, Fylingdale, Yorks. 

Faulkner, C. J., University College, Oxford. 

♦Fearon, Rev. W. A., D.D., The College , Winchester. 

Fcetham, T. O., 23, Arundel Gardens, Notting Hill, IV. 
Fcnning, W. D., Hailcybury College , Hertford. 

Flathcr, J. H-, Cavendish College, Cambridge. 

Flower, Wickham, Swan House, Chelsea, S. IV. 
f Forbes, W. H'., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Ford, Sir Francis Clare, K.C.M.G., H.B.M. Minister 
Madrid. 

Foster, Prof. Michael, M.D., Sec. R.S., Shelford, Cambridge. 
♦Fowler, Rev. Professor, President of Corpus Chrisfi College, 
Oxford. 

♦Fowler, Sir Robert, Bart, M.P., 50, Cornhill, E.C. 

Fowler, W. W., Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Fox, Ernest Long, 18, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
t Franks, A. W., F.R.S., British Museum, W.C. 

Frazer, J. G., Trinity College , Cambridge. 

Freeman, C. E., 1, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S. W. 
♦Freeman, Edward A., D.C.L. (Council), Somerlease, Wells, 
Somerset. 

♦Frcshficld, Douglas W., 1, Air lie Gardens, Campden Hill, W. 
tFrcshficld, Edwin, 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

♦Fry, F. J., 104, Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

Fumeaux, Rev. W. M., Kept on Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

Fyfic, C. A., 64, Lcxham Gardens, South Kensington. 
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tGardner, E. A., 13, Oak Hill', Hampstead, N. IV. 

♦f Gardner, Prof. Percy, LittD. (Council), British Museum, 
IV. C. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, South Hall, Newnham, Cambridge. 
Geddes, W. D. (V.P.), Principal 0/the University, Aberdeen. 
Gilliat, Rev. E., Harrow, N. IV. 

Glazebrook, M. G., Harrow, N. IV. 

Godwin, E. W., 3, Pall Mall East, W. 

Goodhart, H. C., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Goodrick, Rev. A. T. S., St. Johits College, Oxford. 

Goodwin, Prof. A., University College, Gower Street, IV.C. 
Goodwin, Prof. W. W., Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 
U.S.A. 

fGordon, R. G., King’s School, Canterbury. 

Gore, Rev. C., Pusey House, 61, St. Giles, Oxford. 

Gould, Theodore W., 8, Orrisdale Terrace, Cheltenham. 

Gow, James, Litt.D. (Council), High School, Nottingham. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College , Berks. 

Greenwell, Rev. Canon, F.R.S., Durham. 

Greenwood, J. G., Principal of Owens College, Manchester. 
Gregory, Right Hon. Sir William H., K.C.M.G., Coole Park, 
Co. Galway, and 3, St. George’s Place, S. W. 

Gregory, Rev. T. H., Padbury Vicarage, Buckingham. 

Griffith, G., Harrow, N. IV. 

Grundy, Rev. W., The College, Malvern. 

Guild, J. Wyllie, Park Terrace, Glasgow. 

Guillemard, W. G., Harrow, N. IV. 

Gurney, John, Sprowston Hall, Norwich. 

Gwatkin, Rev. T., 74, Regent Street, Cambridge. 

Hager, Herman, Ph. D., Owens College, Manchester. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall, Rev. F. J., Wymondley House , Stevenage, Herts. 

Hall, W. H.. Six Mile Bottom, Cambs. 

Hallam, G. H., Byron House, Harrow, N. IV. 

Hamerton, P. G., Pri Charmoy, Autun, SaSne-el-Loire, 
France. 

Hancock, Mrs. Charles, 125, Queens’ Gale, S. IV. 

♦Harrison, Charles, 5, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Sq., IV. 
f Harrison, Miss J. E., 45 (D), Colville Gardens, IV. 

Harrison, Mrs. Robert, 73, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Hartshorne, B. F., 41, Elm Park Gardens, Chelsea, S.IV 
Haslam, S., The School, Uppingham. 

Hatch, Rev. E., Vice-Principal, St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. 
Haussoullier, M., 44, Rue Barennes, Bordeaux. 
fHaverfield, F. J., New College, Oxford. 

Hawes, Miss E. P., 89, Oxford Terrace, IV. 
fHay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, IV. 
fHaynes, Miss Lucy, 7, Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, S. W. 
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Hazzopulo, S., Bella Visla, Manchester. 

Heard, Rev. W. A., 2, Little Dean's Yard ,, Westminster, S. W. 
fHeathcote, W. E., 114, Ebury Street\ S. W. 

Heberden, C. B., Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Hcrvey, H., 12, Loivndes Street, W. 

Heydemann, Dr. Heinrich, The University, Halle. 

Hicks, John Power, Clifton Lodge, Blomfield Hoad, Mania 
HiU ; W. 

H icks, Rev. E. L.( Council), FennyComfton Rectory, Leamington. 
Hirschfeld, Prof. Gustave, Ph.D. Konigsberg, Germany. 
Hodgson, F. C., Education Department, Whitehall. 

Holden, Rev. Henry, D.D., South Luffenham Rect., Stamford. 
Holden, Rev. H. A., LL.D. (Council), 20, Redcliffe Square,S. W. 
Holiday, Henry, Oak Tree House, Branch Hill , Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Hollway-Calthrop, H. C., Stanhoe Hall, Kings Lynn. 
Holmes, E. G. A., H.M.I.S., Hightuorth, Ashford, Kent. 
Homolle, M., Nancy, France. 

Hope, Rt Hon. A J. Beresford, M.P., j, Connaught Place, W. 
Hopkins, Prof. Gerard M., S.J., University College, Dublin. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J., D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
Horner, H. B., The College, Marlborough. 

Hort, Rev. Prof., D.D. (Council), St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 
Howortb, Henry H., Derby House, Eccles, Manchester. 

Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 4, Holford Road, Hampstead, N. W. 
Hughes, Rev. W. Hawker, Jesus College, Oxford. 

Hunt, William, Pen Villa, Yeovil. 

Inge, W. R., Eton College, Windsor. 

Ingram, J. K., LL.D. (V.P.), Trinity College, Dublin. 
flonides, Alex. A., I, Holland Park, W. 

Ionides, Luke A., 17, Upper Phillimore Gardens , Kensington, W. 
Jackson, Henry, LittD. (Council), Trinity College, Cambrufge. 
Jackson, Rev. Blomfield, King's College School, Strand. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Jackson, T. G., 11, Nottingham Place, Marylebonc , W. 
♦James, Rev. H.A., Ross all, Fleetwood. 

James, Rev. S. R., Eton College, Wituisor. 

James, Montague, Kings College, Cambridge. 

Jassonidy, O. J., Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Joans, Rev. G. E., Haileybury College, Hertford. 

♦Jebb, Prof. R. C., LL.D., Litt.D. (V.P.), University, Glasgow. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Charles, Easter Duddingston Lodge , Portobello, Mid- 
Lothian. 

Jenner, Louis Leopold C. A., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Jenner, Miss Lucy A., 63, Brook Street, W. 

J evons, F. B., Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

J ex-Blake, Miss, Girton College, Cambridge. 
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Johnson, Thomas M., Osceola, Mo., U.S.A. 

Johnstone, P. D., Osborne House , Bolton Cardens South, 

S.W. 

Jones, E. Burne, A.R.A., The Grange,North end Road, Fulham. 
Joynt, J. W., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Keep, R. P., Ph.D., Easthampton, Mass., U.S.A. 

Keltie, J. S., 52, Cromwell Avenue, Highgate, N. 

Ker, W. P., 20J, Newport Road, Cardiff. 

King, Rev. J. R., St. Peter’s Vicarage, Oxford. 

Kitchin, The Very Rev. G. W., D.D., The Deanery, Winchester. 
Lacaita, Sir James, K.C.M.G.,27, Duke Street, St. famed, S. W. 
Lamb, J. G., 17, Wellesley Road, Great Yarmouth. 

Lambros, Spiridion, Athens. 

Lane-Poole, Mrs. Stanley, 6, Park Villas East, Richmond, 
S.W. 

♦Lang, R. Hamilton, Ottoman Bank, 26, Throgmorton St., E.C. 
Lang, Andrew (Council), I, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Layard, Sir Henry, K.C.B., Athcneeum Club, S.W. 

Leaf, Herbert, Pains Hill, Cobham, Surrey. 
fLeaf, Walter (Council), Old Change, E.C. 

Leeper, Alexander, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Leigh, W. Austen, King’s College, Cambridge 
Leighton, Sir Frederick, Bart, P.R. A., Holland Park Road, W. 
Le Strange, Captain, R.N., 46, Charles Street, Berkeley Sq., W. 
fLcwis, Prof. T. Hayter, 12, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
♦fLewis, Rev. S. S., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
♦Leycester, Rafe, 6, Cheyne Walk, S. W., or Toft, Cheshire. 
♦Liddell, Very Rev. H. G., D.D., Dean of Christchurch, Oxford. 
Liddon, Rev. Canon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Lindley, Miss Julia, 10, Kidbrook Terrace, Shooter’s Hill 
Road, S.E. 

Lindley, William, 10, Kidbrook Ter., Shooter’s Hill Rd., S.E. 
Litchfield, R. B., 31, Kensington Square, W. 

Livingstone, Rev. R. G., Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Lloyd>Roberts, H., 1, Pump Court , Temple. 
fLock, Rev. W., Keble College. Oxford. 

Lowell, J. Russell, 68, Beacon Street, Boston, U.S.A. 
♦Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P. (Treasurer), High Elms, 
Hayes , Kent. 

Ludlow, T. W., Cottage Lawn, Yonkers, New York. 
Lushington, E. L., Park House, Maidstone, Kent. 

Luxmoore, H. E., Eton College, Wiiuisor. 

Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College, Windsor. 

Lytton, Earl of, Knebworth, Stevenage, Herts. 

♦Macan, R. W., University College, Oxford. 

Mackail, J. W., 2, Mandeville Place, W. 

Macmillan, Alexander, 29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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*Macmillan* George A. (Hen. Sec.]* a?, Bedford St., Covent 
Garden, W.C, 

Macmillan, Mrs. George A,, iy, Earls 1 Terrace, Kensington, W. 
Macmillan, M. C* sq, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
Macnaghten, E., Q.G., M.F.* 3, JVew Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 

Magrath, Rev, J, R-, Provost of Queen's College, Oxford., 
Maguire* Prof-* Trinity College, Dublin. 

*MahaflFy, Rev. Prof- J, P r , Trinity College, Dublin. 

Maine* Sir Henry K-C.S.L, 27* Cornwall Gardens, S.W,, and 
Trinity Hall Dodge, Cambridge. 

Mann* J, S., Trinity College, Oxford. 
fMarindin, G- E,* Eton College, Windsor. 

Margoliouth, D, 5., Hew College * Oxford. 

Marshal], R, h Broomficld x Duppas Hill , Croydon, 

Marshall, X, Highfiehi, Chapel Allerlon, Leeds, 

*t Martin* John B-* 17, Hyde Park Gate , S. IV. 

■fMartyn, Edward, Tillyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway, 
Mason* H, C. F.* Hailey bury College, Hertford. 

Mavrogordato* Emanuel A.* 56* Westboume Terrace, W. 
Mavrogordato* P.mdel i, South Sea House, Threadneedk Sf.,E.C r 
McEwen, Rev. Ale?c r Robertson* Moffat, N.B. 

McGregor, Sir Charles R., Bart., 3* Queen’s Gate, S. IV. 
McPherson, Mi ss Florence, The Lodge,BlundellSonds, Liverpool. 
Meeting* Miss, Rkhings Park, Slough. 

Melas, Michele, Pamassos Society, Athens. 

■^Middlcmore* S- G. C, 7S, Oakley Street * Chelsea, S. W. 
^Middleton, J* Ji.,4, Storey’s Gate * S.W. 

Miller, Alex., QrC,| LL.D-* Clonard , Sian inure. 

Miller, Thomas* Sj Geismar Chaussbe, Gottingen, Germany, 
Mills, Rev. W r Hr, Grammar School, Louth- 
Milner* Alfred* 8, York Street, St famed Square, S.W. 
Minchin* James limes, 8* Westbmrne Park * W, 
fMisto* John P.* Smyrna. 

*Monk* C. J., $, Buckingham Gale, S.W. 

Monkswell, Right Hon. Lord, 7, Chelsea Embankment , S, W. 
*Monro* D, B. (Council), Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Montzopulos, Athanasius* Par fiasco a Society, Athens. 

*Mor,viti5, Prof- D.j Hellenic College, S4* Kensington Gardens 
Square, W- 

Morgenthan, J, C* ro, Georgeit S(raise, Leipzig. 

*Morison, James Cotter, Clairvaux, Fitijohiis Avenue, Hamp¬ 
stead. 

Moriee* Rev. F. D., The School, Rugby. 

*Mor]ey, Earl of (V.P.), $i r Princes 1 Gardens, S.W. 

Morris, J. E., The Grammar School, Bedford. 

Morris* Lewis, Penbrytl House, Carmarthen, S- Wales. 
Morsttead* E, D. A., The College, Winchester. 
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Moss, Rev. H. W., The School, Shrewsbury. 

Moule, C. W., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Moulton, Rev. W. F., D. D., The Leys, Cambridge. 

Mudie, C. E., The Limes, Muswell Hill, N.W. 

Murray, G. S. D., 6, Campden Hill Road, W. 

Myers, Ernest (Council), 43, Albion Street, Hyde Park 
Square, IV. 

Myriantheus, The Archimandrite H., 104, Inverness Ter., IV. 
Nance, Rev. J. T., St. John's College, Oxford. 

Negrepontis, Menelas, Parnassos Society, Athens. 

Neil, R. A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Nettleship, R. L., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Newman, W. L., Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 

♦Newton, Prof. C. T., C.B. (V.P.), 2, Montague Place, W.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 
Nicolson, Rev. W., The Bible Societys Dep6t, St. Petersburg. 
Northampton, Marquess of, 145, Piccadilly, IV. 

Ogle, Rev. H. G, Magdalen College School, Oxford. 

Ogle, J. W., M.D., 30, Cavendish Square, W. 

Page, Hollis B., The Oxford, Hartington Avenue, Boston, 
as. A. 

Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godaiming. 

Paley, Prof. F. A , LL.D., Apthorp, Boscombe, Bournemouth , 
Palmer, Vcn. Archdeacon, Christchurch, Oxford. 

Park, Rev. Mungo T., Grammar School, Oundle. 

Parker, R. J., 27, Brunswick Gardens , Kensington, IV. 
Parissis, G , Parnassos Society, Athens. 

Parry, R. St. J., Stoke House, Slouch. 

Parsons, Daniel, Stuart’s Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

Pears, Edward, 2, Rue de la Banque, Constantinople. 

Peile, John, LitLD., Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Pelham, H. F. (Council), 20, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 

Pember, E. H., Q.C., Vicar 1 s Hill, near Lymington, Hants. 
fPercival, F. W., 36, Bryanston Street, W. 

Percival, Rev. J., D.D., President of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Perkins, Charles C., 2, Walnut Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Perry, Harold Arthur, 13, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Perry, Ottley C, Bolton le-Moors. 

♦Perry, Walter C. (Council), 7 a, Manchester Square, W. 

Phelps, Rev. Lancelot Ridley, Oriel College, Oxford. 

Platt, J. A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., 59, Montagu Square, W. 

Pollock, Frederick (Council), 48, Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Poole, Reginald Stuart, British Museum, W.C. 

Porter, Rev. J. L., D.D., President of Queen's College, Belfast. 
Porter, Mi3S Sarah, Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
t Postgate, Prof. J. P., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Poynter, Edward J., R.A., 28, Albert Gate, S. W. 
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♦Price, Prof. Bonamy, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Prickard, A. O., New College, Oxford'. 

Pridcaux, Miss Sarah, Goldsmiths’ Nall, E.C. 

Prothero, G. W., Kings College, Cambridge. 
tPryor, Francis R., Lancaster Mansion, Savoy, IV. C. 
Psychari, A., Hotel Bellevue, Dresden. 

Puilan, R. P., 9, Melbury Road , Kensington, IV. 

Radcliffe, W. W., Font hill Rectory, Tisbury, Salisbury. 
♦Ralli, Pandeli (Council), 17, Belgrave Square, S. IV. 
fRalli, Mrs. Stephen A., Cleveland House, Thornton Road, 
Clapham Park, S. W. 

fRalli, Theodore, Parkfield , Queers Road, Clapham Park, S. W. 
t Ramsay, Prof. W. M. (Council), Exeter College , Oxford. 
Rawlins, F. H., Eton College, Windsor. 

Rawnsley, W. F., Parkhill, Lyndhurst, Hants. 

Raynor, Rev. P. E., The College, Marlborough. 

Read, General Meredith, care of Messrs. Munro & Co., 
32, Nassau Street, New York, U.S.A. 

Reeve, Henry, C. B., 62, Rutland Gate, IV. 

Reid, J. S., LittD., Coins College, Cambridge. 
f Reinach, Salomon, 31, Rue de Berlin, Paris. 

Rendall, Rev. F., 20, Ladbroke Square , Notting Hill, W. 
fRcndall, Prof. G. H., Principal of University College , 
Liverpool. 

Renieri, M. Mario, Athens. 

Rich, Anthony, Heene, Worthing, Sussex. 

Richardson, B. W., M.D., F.R.S., 25, Manchester Square, W. 
♦Richardson, H., The College, Marlborough 
Richards, H., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Richmond, W. B., Bevor Lodge, West End, Hammersmith. 
Ridgeway, Prof. W., Queeits College , Cork. 

Rivington, Septimus, 3, Waterloo Place, S. W. 

Roberts, Rev. E. S. (Council), Cains College , Cambridge. 
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THE SESSION OF 1884-5. 


The First General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday, October 2 3, 1884, PROFESSOR C. T. 
Newton, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. Edmond Warre, D.D., Head Master of Eton, 
read a paper on the ‘Raft of Odysseus ’ (Journal, \ ol. V., 
p. 209). The writer explained that the paper was based 
entirely on personal researches and observation of actual ship 
building. A model of the raft, as he conceived it, had been 
made under his direction in the Eton School of Mechanics 
and was now presented to the Society. Dr. Warre s main 
contention was that Homer’s account of the making of the 
raft was strictly accurate, and that an actual raft, capable of 
making the voyage in question, could be constructed after 
Homer’s description. 

The Chairman pointed out that in the British Museum 
were two actual portions of ancient vessels; (1) a bronze 
figure-head from Actium, and (2) a long cross-beam from 
the floor of an Italian galley, found at the bottom of Lake 
Ncmi. 

Professor Jebb said that this passage in the Odyssey 
had for the first time been made clear to him by Dr. Warre’s 
paper. It also explained a passage in the Hecuba of 
Euripides (I. 113), 7 t ovroTropovs <r%€Sta$, where the word 

ayeZia was used as a synonym for vav<s. .This would be 
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hardly appropriate if the ayeZla were merely a flat raft, but 
if, as Dr. Warre suggested, the tr^eBia had a second platform 
its resemblance in the distance to a ship would be close 
enough to justify the metaphor. 

After further remarks from Professor Campbell and Mr. Gow, 
Mr. E. A. Gardner read a paper on ‘ Ornaments and Armour 
from Kertch in the New Museum at Oxford 1 ( Journal , 
Vol. V. p. 62), describing the objects in detail and indicating 
their importance as specimens of undoubted Hellenic metal¬ 
work. 

The Chairman, referring to one of the bronze ornaments 
in the form of a camel’s head, said that the camel was asso¬ 
ciated with objects of very early Greek art in a little bronze 
found at Kamciros, where a man with an Assyrian cut of 
beard was riding on a kneeling camel. This was of Phoenician 
origin, but the ornaments found with it were of archaic Greek 
character. The ornaments described in the paper were just 
like others found not only at Kertch but even in Capua, 
in Athens, in the islands, and at Kyme in Aeolis. 

Professor P. Gardner pointed out that a special feature 
in the Russian finds was the full and accurate manner in 
which they were described. A further advance of Russia 
towards the south might be matter for regret politically, but 
would be a gain to archaeology. In this respect despotic 
Russia had set a good example to free England. 


The Second General Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday , March 12, 1885, at 5 p.m. Professor 
C. T. Newton, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Professor W. M. Ramsay read the first part of a paper 
' On the Archaic Pottery of the Coast of Northern Ionia and 
Southern Aeolis.' The main thesis of this part of the paper 
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was to claim for the potters of the Aeolian Cyme four vases 
which have been published at different times: Monum. dell. 
Instit., ix. 4 and ix. 5 (2) ; Journal Hell. Stud. } if p. 305 ; and 
Bull. Corresp. Hell., 1884, plate vii. A vase of the Barre 
collection was mentioned as showing close analogy to the 
third of these vases, but the woodcut in the sale catalogue, 
p. 8, was insufficient to permit a judgment The paper treated 
at length the character of the ornamentation in these vases, 
showing that at first the potters of Cyme in the general type 
imitated Phoenician or Cypro-Phoenician ware, but in various 
details they had recourse to nature or to the native art of 
Anatolia. In the two later vases, those of the Monum., the 
art had a well-established definite character of its own. The 
paper compared at some length the ornament on the most 
primitive of these vases (a continuous series of very narrow 
horizontal bands of bright strongly-contrasted colours sur¬ 
rounding the entire lower part of the vase) with a species of 
inlaid bronze-work frequently alluded to in the Iliad , 
(especially' xi. 20-27), and argued that this kind of bronze- 
work was Cypro-Phoenician imported to the coast of Aeolis, 
and that it was imitated by the maker of the vase in question. 
A vase found at Temir Gora, near Kertch, the ancient 
Panticapaion, wrongly mentioned by M. Rayct as having 
been found at Phanagoria, was correctly assigned by Rayet 
to Ionian potters, but belongs probably to a South Ionian 
pottery. 

The CHAIRMAN said that the subject was one of much 
interest. There were some vases not noted by Mr. Ramsay 
of which the provenance was quite certain, as eg. some late 
examples from Budrum and Ephesus. It was most important 
to collect fragments wherever found. Further remains were 
wanted from Phocaca, because we know at what date the 
city was deserted. 

Mr. H. Howorth said it was rash to assume that a vase 
found in a Milesian colony was of Ionian fabric. It was im¬ 
portant to consider where a particular clay was found to make 
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the manufacture of a given vase possible. Some days were 
only fit Tor rough ware, For example, the Samian ware 
imported into Britain could not be imitated here for lack of 
clay. Tile ports on the Black Sea were frequented from all 
parts of the Greek world at a very early date, on account of 
tho gold trade. 

Professor Gardner said he thought that the history 
of commerce would be illustrated by the find-spots of 
pottery, the fabric and material throwing light upon trade 
mutes. 

Mr. Ernest Gardner's paper on 'A Silver Statuette 
in the British Museum' was postponed to the following 
meeting. 


The Third G-ener&l Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle 
Street on Thursday,May 7,1885, at 5 P.m t Professor C T. 
Newton, C.B., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

MR. Ernest Gardner read a paper on f A Silver Statuette 
in the British Museum, representing a Boy and a Goose/ 
( Journal\ Vol. VL, p. r.) 

This was found near Alexandria, together with coins which 
fix the date of its burial at about 240 EC. After referring to 
fifty extant works representing a similar subject, the writer 
proceeded to assign them to six principal types. The relation 
and origin of these types is a matter of considerable obscurity, 
and hence a trustworthy date is a great help to the discussion. 
Jahn and others had previously assumed a connexion between 
some statues representing a boy and a goose and a recorded 
work of Boethcs, The characteristics of that work might 
also be preserved to some extent by the British Museum 
statuette, which, though not a direct copy, might be assigned 
to the school or influence of the same artist If so, as a work 
in silver, it would be likely to teach us something of his 
manner of treating a material in which he is known to have 
excelled. The subject of tills and other kindred works is one 
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well suited to the tendency of the early Hellenistic age, when 
the craving for an artificial simplicity was met by the pastoral 
in poetry, and representations from child-Jife in art. The 
large number of examples still extant might be explained not 
only by the extreme popularity of the subject, but also by 
the ease with which it could be adapted to purposes of 
fountain decoration, and the majority of the copies we now 
possess were produced to meet the demand of the decorators 
of Romn.it houses and villas. The British Museum statuette 
is, from its material and period, a safer guide as to style. 

Miss J. Harrison read a paper on a hitherto unpublished! 
vase now in the Campana collection of the Louvre, a blade- 
figured cylix of the potter Nicosthenes, In connexion with 
this vase the writer tried to show (i) that the art-form which 
the myth of Odysseus and the Sirens assumes on Greek vases 
lias arisen from the juxtaposition, at first accidental, of two or 
more racing galleys and the Assyrian bird-worn an types 
already current in vase decoration; (2) that the design 
appearing on the vase of Nicosthcncs and some thirteen other 
Greek vases, namely, a succession of galleys apparently 
racing, is connected with nautical contests in honour of 
Dionysus. 


The Annual Meeting was held at 22, Albemarle Street 

on Thursday June 25, 1885, at 5 P.M, PROFESSOR C. T. 
Newton, C,IL, Vice-president, in the Chair* The following 
Report was read by the Hon* SbC. on behalf of the 
Council;— 

The Journal of Hellenic Studies still represents the main work of the 
Society, and the fifth volume, published in 18S4, was in no way inferior to 
its predecessors either in interest or variety. The paper contributed by 
Mr Theodore Bent upon the valuable researches he has made for several 
years past among the Cyclades, is a good example of the work which may 
be done by private enterprise when directed by zeal and knowledge. It 
is satisfactory to know that Mr. Bent f s visit to the islands of the Aegean 
this spring has yielded no less interesting results, which it is hoped that 
he wifi communicate to the Society. The paper on ' Sepulchral Customs 
in Ancient Phrygia/ by Mr, W. M. Ramsay, whose appointment to the 



ntw Chair of Archaeology at Oxford may here be recorded, represents a 
further outcome of the valuable researches in Asia Minor which he 
intends to resume in the spring of next year. Mention may also be made 
of Professor Gardner's memoir on * Sepulchral Monuments, in connexion 
with a relief found at Tarentum 5 Mr. C&cil Smith's paper on Four 
Archaic Vasts from Rhodes,' with accompanying illustrations 3 and 
Professor Colvin J s account of the Attic monument, which he was so 
fortunate as to find in the hands of M. dcs Tonibes at the Hague. This 
monument, which is an undoubted example of Athenian sepulchral art 
of the best period, is published for the first time on plate xxxix. _ 

As the Society is directly represented on the Committee appointed for 
die establishment of a British School of Archaeology at Athens, it is not 
out of place to state here what has been done since last year in furtherance 
of dint object, A sum exceeding £4,000 having been raised by sub- 
scriptiOJij it was decided by the CooiniiKtGG and Subscribers to 
building a house upon the site granted bv the Greek Government, This 
work is now in hand, and may he expected to he ready about a year 
hencei Meanwhile, every effort is being made to provide adequate en¬ 
dowment for the Director and for the working expenses of the School, 
The University of Oxford has already granted an annual Sum of £100 
for three years, and in answer to an appeal made to this Society the 
Council has decided to make a like grant, provided that an income of at 
least £yca a year is assured to the School from other sources. The 
successful fulfilment of this scheme is a matter with which members will 
feel that the Society is closely concerned. 

The reproduction in facsimile of the Laurent ian Codes: of Sophocles 
has now been most successfully accomplished, and the copies have just 
been issued to subscribers. Special mention should be made of the 
valuable Introduction contributed to the work by Mr. E. Man nde Thompson 
and Professor R. C jebb. The success of this undertaking and die 
support it has received are very encouraging. 

In January last an appeal was made to the Society on the part of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund for a grant in aid of the explorations being con¬ 
ducted by Mr, Flinders Petrie on the supposed site of Naucratts. The 
Council met the appeal at once by a grant of £$o, and it is satisfactory to 
record that many interesting discoveries have since been made which 
confirm the identification of the site and establish the importance of 
Naucratis as an emporium and centre of Hellenic trade from very early 
times. An account of these discoveries by Mr. Flinders Petrie himself 
will appear in the forthcoming number of (ht/fluma/. 

The financial position of the Society' is fully set forth on the accom¬ 
panying Balance Sheet. From this it appears that the receipts of the 
year, including the subscriptions of members and of Libraries, and the 
sale of back numbers of the Journal, amount to £%02 Sr. id The ex¬ 
penditure which covers the cost of the whole of vol.y, of the Journal, and 
the greater part of the cost of vol. iv. part i, and which includes the 
Naucratis grant, and an advance of /9s yr. gd, towards photographing 
the Sophocles ME-, amounts to £824 yj, id, leaving a balance at the 
bank of £&y9 if, n d. In this balance are included life subscriptions to 
the amount of £220 ioj-j which have been invested since June i f the total 
sum now i nvested in Consols bei ng £y 14, The advance for photographing 
the Soph odea MS., however, will now be repaid ; and there are, moreover, 
arrears of subscriptions amounting to about £140. 

Since Lbe last annua! meeting forty-five new members have been elected 
and fifteen Libraries have been, added to the list of subscribers. Against 



this very satisfactory increase must be set the loss of eighteen members 
by death or resignation, so that the net increase of members and 
subscribers is forty-two 5 the present total of members being 595 and of 
subscribers sixty-four. 

This Report shows the Society to be in a thoroughly healthy condition, 
steadily increasing in numbers-, and efficiently doing, according io its means, 
the work It was created to do. It remains for the Council to urge all 
members to do their utmost to maintain this vigorous condition of the 
body corporate by recommending the claims of the Society to the support 
of their friends, and so keeping up a steady supply of fresh candidates 
for admission. Already the Society may congratulate itself upon having 
achieved remarkable results in the six years of its existence, especially 
in stimulating interest tu classical archaeology throughout the country. 
Cut the more support it can obtain, the larger the funds at its disposal, the 
more valuable will be the work it can do in the promotion of Hellenic 
studies. 

The adoption of. the Report was moved by Professor 
Baldwin Brown, seconded by Mr. R. S. Poole, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman, in the course of the usual address, re¬ 
ferred to the excavation at Naucratis as having yielded 
results of great value. The find of fragments of pottery of 
the sixth century R.C., had been exceptionally rich. The 
objects brought by Mr. Bent from Ca.rpa.lh os were of great 
interest, especially one rude figure, which might be regarded 
as the earliest specimen of an idol of any size from the 
Greek islands. It appeared that the principal object of 
worship in those early times had been Aphrodite, or some 
analogous deity. Possibly these were the idols of the 
primitive Carian race. Referring to Mr. Wood's work at 
Ephesus, Mr. Newton said he wished that more active interest 
were taken in it, so as to ensure the raising of sufficient funds 
to carry it to a conclusion. 

The following motion was put from the chair on the part 
of the Council, and confirmed by the meeting, r That Rule 25 
be amended by raising the life subscription from io/„ iqj, to 
15/. is*’ 

A ballot being taken for the election of officers, the former 
President and Vice-Presidents were re’elected, and Mr C. 
Elton, Professor W, M, Ramsay, and Mr, J. T. Bent were 
chosen to fill vacancies on the Council, 
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MR, R, S. FooLE made a short statement of the results of 
the "work done at Naucratis, and expressed the hope that 
when they were published means might be found of placing; 
them at the disposal of members of the Hellenic Society as 
well as of subscribers to the fund. The CHAIRMAN regretted 
that Mr. F, Petrie, who had conducted this exploration, could 
not be present to speak for himself. The personal privations 
and discomfort involved in such work made it all the more 
worthy of commendation, i\fter further testimony to Mr. 
Petries untiring zeal and remarkable powers of observation 
had been borne by Mr, C, Whitehouse, 

Mr. Theodore Bent gave an account of his recent visit 
to tiie island of Carpathos. He said that the inhabitants 
were a wild race of shepherds, whose customs and folk-lore 
offered, many interesting parallels to those of classical times. 
The dialect, too, oT which he gave many examples, was well 
worthy of study, and a complete glossary of the words in 
common use would be invaluable, as they differed considerably 
from those used elsewhere in Greece, arid presented many 
analogies to ancient usage. In conclusion, Mr, Bent de¬ 
scribed. some of the rock-cut tombs which he had opened in 
the Islands, and from one of the most ancient of which had 
comc the rude figure mentioned by the Chairman, Some of 
these tombs consisted of several chambers chiselled out in 
the rock, either separate or communicating with each other. 
Others were natural holes in the cliff in almost inaccessible 
places overhanging the sea. In the latter class of tombs the 
pottery found was of the best period. On the whole, Mr, 
Bent considered that as a field for the study of modern Greek 
manners and customs Carpathos was almost unique, while 
some points in the ceremonies connected with worship, 
marriages, births, deaths, &c., must have formed part of the 
routine of daily life for two thousand years. 

The Chairman bore testimony to the value of Mr, Bent's 
researches, and Mr, C. D. COEHAM, Commissioner at Larnaca, 
mentioned some parallels in the dialect of Cyprus to the 
Carpathiote usage described by Mr, Bent. 



A vote of thanks to the Auditors, moved by PROFESSOR. 
Jeer, and seconded by Mr. Talfotjrd Ely, was carried 
unanimously. 

A similar vote to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. Elton, 
and seconded by Mr. EDWARD Bond, C.E., terminated the 
proceedings. 

[See Balance Sheet on the next page.] 
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Thursday, May 3 , 1SS4. 

The Terminal Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library at 4, 1 5 F.M. 

Mii< Verrall read a paper 'On the use of the kwBwv on 
Armour and Trappings/ tic pointed out that it is at most 
always attributed to barbarian warriors, or to such Greeks 
as approach barbarians in their insolence. 

Mr. F. C. Chambers called attention to a bronze head in 
the Naples Museum, which showed a remarkable similarity 
of type to the Hermes of Praxiteles ; the differences were 
such as would naturally proceed from the contrast of marble 
and bronze technique* 

Dr. Wald stein pointed out that a female head in Madrid 
was of the style of the Attic school of the fifth century, and 


Accidentally emitted from tlie previutu volume of die 
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at the same time showed great res e mb lance in profile to the 
Hesperid nymph of the Olympian metope. 

He also remarked that the upper part-of a statue which has 
found its way from Delos to the Louvre, and is commonly 
called the river god Inapos, is really a portrait of Alexander 
the Great It shows a more direct similarity to his known 
portraits than other 'Alexandroid' heads of posl-Lysipponn 
art. 

Each communication was followed by a discussion. 


November 24, j| #84. 

The Annual Meeting was held in the Archaeological 
Library on Monday , November 24, at 4 Pii. The Public 
Orator (MR. J. E. S ANDYS) in the Chair. 

The Master OF Trinity College was re-elected Chair¬ 
man, Professor Sidney Colvin, Vice-Chairman, and 
Mr. Oscar Browning, Secretary. Messrs. J. E. S andys, 
A. W. VERRAIL, and DR. WALDSTEIN were re-elected, and 
MR. A. H. Smith, B.A., elected, members of the Committee. 

Mr. A. H. Smith read a paper upon r Sicilian Sculpture/ 
The paper, which was illustrated with photographs of the 
chief remains of sculpture in Sicily, endeavoured to analyse 
the characteristics of these sculptures regarded as the works 
of an independent local school. The sculptors of the school 
were supposed to be chiefly influenced (i) by the sculpture in 
such Phoenician settlements as Motya and Pa norm us, {2) by 
the nature of the materials of which they could avail them¬ 
selves (as tufa), (3) by the social conditions of Sicily. The 
paper concluded with an account of various Greco-Roman 
and other late works* at present in the museums of Sicily. 



The Terminal Meeting wss held in the Archaeological 
Library on Wednesday, April 25th, 1885, at 4.30 p.m, In 
the absence of the Vice-Chairman the Secretary in the 
Chair. 

Dr. WaldStein read remarks by Professor Colvin on 
a marble statuette, 'The Apollo of Miletus. 1 The present 
mutilated and restored marble statuette possesses a twofold 
interest on account, first, of its subject and style, and next, of 
the hand to whom its restoration is due, with the addition, 
for Cambridge students, of the further interest which attaches 
to it as having formerly belonged to our benefactor, Mr. 
Disney. It was sold last summer in London, with other 
effects from the house of Mr. Disney in Essex, It bears on 
the plinth a label in his handwriting, with the words, c The 
Apollo of Miletus restored by Flaxman.* 

The statuette i$ in Greek marble, and wants the head, both 
legs from a little below the knee, and a portion of both arms. 
The missing parts have been restored by a modern hand in 
Italian marble, in a style which entirely confirms Mr. Disney's 
record ascribing the work to Flax man. The remainder is of 
good antique workmanship, the torso and preserved parts of 
the arms being especially cartful and spirited in treatment. 
The prototype which the artist had in his mind, as shown by 
the general scheme and attitude, as well as by the handling 
of certain details, was some work of the earlier half of the 
fifth century, U.C., the date of the statuette itselT being 
obviously very considerably later. Flax man saw in it a copy 
of the celebrated Apollo of Miletus by Kanachos, and has 
restored it in the main accordingly, without, however, 
attempting to introduce the deer which that statue held in 
the right hand. The remaining antique portions of the 
statuette are in fact not sufficient to enable it to be referred 
with Certainty to any known original. But enough is left to 
make it clear that the original must have belonged to the 
same general family of early Greek statues of male divinities 
(or athletes ?) of which so many examples have been 
preserved. And among extant works our statuette has in 
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pose and general conception no nearer parallels than the 
small bronze figure in the British Museum, undoubtedly 
derived from the Apollo of Miletus, 1 and another larger and 
more important bronze of genuine archaic workmanship in the 
Louvre, 3 

1 Overbid, fig. 14, * Ovctb&df* fig. 39. 
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[Plates LXI 1 L, LXIV.j 


There are few sites In the Hellenic Work! that in recent 
years have been so prolific of discoveries its that of Tarentuim, 
The scheme so earnestly taken tip by the Italian Government 
for converting tlie half-forgotten nest of fishermen an ft olive 
proprietors into a great Mediterranean ai-sen&h bids fair to 
restore Taranto to some measure at least of the importance 
which her unique position secured to her in ancient days. The 
medieval citys hut up within the limits of its peninsular site, 
the Akmpolis of the ancient Tarentum, blocking the passage 
from the inner to the outer sea. is again enlarging its borders, 
and a new quarter—the Eorgo Nuovo — is rising on the mainland 
to the east where lay the Agora of the great Doric city. The 
inner sea—the Mar Piccolo -—the Lim£n of Tarentum, at present 
laid out in gardens for the r sea-fruit* which supplies the Naples 
market, is already beiug deepened in its south-eastern bay to 
form a secure and unassailable harbour, and the leviathans 
of the new Italian navy will henceforth anchor in the same 
historic port whence Hannibal transferred the Tarentine galleys 
adry to the outer sea. 

The actual ' mouth’ of the Mar Piccolo opening between the 
north-western point of the Akropolis Peninsula and the western 
terra-firma,the entrance which the Roman masters of the Citadel 
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effectually blocked, has been long rendered impassable for larger 
craft by gradual silting, and accordingly, to obtain access to the 
inner harbour, it has been found necessary to cut a new channel 
from the inner to the outer sea. This channel now in course 
of excavation follows the line of the old Akropolis fosse and 
the later Canalonc of the Castello, and thus traverses the neck 
of the peninsula between the old and new quarters of Taranto, 
or in other words between the Akropolis and Agora of the 
Greek City. 

These various excavations and new foundations, carried out 
many of them in the heart of the commercial quarter of the 
ancient Tarentum, have naturally borne a rich harvest of 
archaeological discovery. The importance of the finds which 
the new works were daily bringing to light was such, indeed, as 
to induce the Italian Government to place them under the 
inspection of a competent antiquary, and the charge of observing 
and reporting on each fresh discovery was entrusted to Signor 
Luigi Viola, whose Hellenic studies and intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the ancient sites of Great Greece as well as of its 
mother country made him pre-eminently fitted for the post. The 
researches of Signor Viola, carried on under these favourable 
conditions, have already thrown an entirely new light on the 
topography of ancient Tarentum, and one of the first and most 
important contributions made by him to our knowledge was 
the re-discovery of a Doric Temple within the limits of the an¬ 
cient Akropolis, the remains of which, lost in the structure of 
later houses, had almost entirely escaped attention since they 
were first inaccurately alluded to by Carducci in his note to 
Aquino Lc delizie TaTtntine (p. 303 ). The actual remains— 
parts of two columns and of the stylobate—are to be seen in the 
courtyard of the Oratorio of the Congrega della Trinit d,, on the 
Via di Mezzo which forms the major axis of the mediaeval city, 
and not far from the eastern end of the Akropolis. The capitals 
are of severe and heavy archaic style, and the measurement 1 of 
the columns as well as the general aspect of the whole corre¬ 
sponds almost exactly to that of the temple of Ortygia and the 

1 The measurement* as given by upper 1 '55 m.; height 8 47 metre* from 
Signor Viola ( Memoru dilla r. Accad- level of stylobate to top of abacus. 
tmin dei Lined, ix. 49S) are a* follows : The number of the flutes however is 
lower diameter of columns 100 m.; 24 in place of 16 at Ortygia. 
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earliest of the Sdinuntme temples, find may be referred to the 
first half of the sixth century b.O. The great Doric colony of 
Magna Grjecia. lias thus its worthy monument of Doric style, and 
we may well accept Signor Viola's opinion that this massive 
pile rising on the most prominent site of the Akropolis and 
commanding afar both the inner and the open sea, was in fact 
the shrine of PosddSn, the father of Taras the Eponjmic founder 
of the city and the natural patron of its maritime greatness. 

Not far from this, at the point where the Via di Mezzo is 
crossed at right angles by the Yico della Pace, the construction 
of a new water conduit brought to light some interesting frag, 
ments of sculpture 1 belonging to another temple, apparently of 
the Corinthian order. The fragments formed part of a frieze 
representing a combat in which Parenting warriors play a part, 
and belong to the ago of Praxiteles and Scopas. 1 

Th e d isco veriest wi th whi cb, however, we are at present 
specially concerned, relate to til at part of the ancient Tarentum,— 
the town proper,—which occupied such an ample space on the 
tongue of land that stretches between the inner and the outer 
sea, and of which the peninsular, or what ws may now already 
cat! the insular site of the Akropolis and the mediffiva! city, 
forms the taper end. Although milch remains to be discovered 
with regard to the topography of this great urban region, and 
although the ruin of its streets and public buildings has been 
of the most thoroughgoing kind, the researches of Sigpor Viola, 
many of which I have heen able to verify by personal observa¬ 
tion, have done much to establish certain fixed points for our 
guidance. The position of the Agora is shown by Strabo's de¬ 
scription to have been just outside the Akmpolis and at the 


1 See Afrtt Orie dsUa r. dit&tiien iwi, 
kc. t ix. Tuv iv. 

1 Viola (op. eit-l has expressed 
the cptnEon that a co-nfbat hetman 
Tareilliliea and a barbarian f&G ia here 
represented. The well-known Tamm- 
t-i.s A □ a-thcnia at Delphi May he 
thought to favour this ritir, For my 
own part however f am wmldti to detett 
in the Ion# flowing hair and round 
shield of a youthful warrior, thfc bar¬ 
barian elLaracteristiGS on ^rhicti Sig. 
Viola and after him Prof. HelErighasa 


this opinion. The free flowing style of 
hair nnd round uTiornomented shiold 
appear Sa frequen e charaeteriati es of the 
youthful vraiTiorg on the Tcureirtliic 
d iflruotiina of fourth-century date; 
the huee which ho brandishes nnd 
the home beside him ore decidedly 
Tknmtfoe traits. lu the best period of 
T;Oei:titic numismatic art !Le amed 
Kphehi ere generally represented bare¬ 
headed, araaed rvith lances end round 
shields, and with locks stream iugrn Ihc 
vind. 
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western extremity therefore of the outer city; occupying much 
of the space now covered by the Borgo Nuovo. Here too was 
the cross-road leading from the inner to the outer sea, along 
which Hannibal transported the Tarentine galleys from the 
blockaded inner port. Of this cross-road across the isthmus no 
vestige now remains, but from the site of the Agora there leads 
an old line of road bisecting with sufficient exactness the tongue 
of land on which the ancient city stood, and which Signor Viola 
with great probability has identified with the main street of 
Tarentura, the Broad Street mentioned by Poly bios and Livy, 
leading down from the Agora and upper part of the town into 
the Deep Way or Batlieia, and thence to the T6menid gate 
where Hannibal effected his entry. Accepting this view, the 
point where this road crosses the outer line of the city wall 
marks the site of the Tlmenid gate, and the identification of a 
neighboluring eminence beyond, known as the Erta di Oicalone, 
with the sepulchral mound of Hyakinthos, or the Hyakinthian 
Apollo, whence Hannibal made the fire-signal to the conspirators 
within the walls, entirely squares with this conclusion. Another 
ancient road starting from the site of the Agora and traversing 
the eastern city wall to the south of the other, not far from the 
outer sea, is shown by Signor Viola’s researches to correspond to 
that followed on the way to the Agora by PhilSmenos and his 
band after effecting their entry simultaneously with the others 
by the small gate or fnvoTrvXtj described as near the T&taenid. 
It is this street, apparently, that is later on alluded to as 
Soteira. 

The line of the walls themselves where they traverse the 
space between the Ionian and the inner sea can be made out 
in places both hy the actual remains of Hellenic masonry and 
by the traces of a fosse, now known as the Canalone. The 
walla are built of large blocks in form of parallelopipeds, 
1*07 metre long, 0‘48 metre high and 0*72 metre broad, without 
mortar, pnd in Signor Viola’s opinion date from the last half 
of the fifth century B.C., the period of Tarentum’s greatest 
bloom. After leaving the outer sea they pursue an easterly 
direction till about half way they make a sudden bend towards 
the north. On the side of the Mar Piccolo they can be traced 
in two places under the water, and an old road which here 
descends towards a cove of the ancient inner port probably 
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indicates the position of the harbour gate through which the 
Homan Governor, cut off from bis natural line of retreat by 
Hannibal's stolen inarch, to the Agora,, escaped to the quay, and 
■was thus enabled to make his way to the Akropolis by boat. 
On the side of the outer sea no traces of the old wall are now 
visible, nor is anything now to be seen of the cross-wall athwart 
the neck of the isthmus by which the Carthaginian chief sought 
to protect the town-from the attacks of the Homans in the 
Akropolis. The total area within the walls, as given on the plan 
prepared by the engineer G*. Tascone, is no less than 5,2&7,694 
square metres, to which must be added another 419,040 square 
metres for the Akropolis. ■ 

Of the public buildings and monuments that existed within 
the limits of the outer city in the days of Tarentine greatness 
we have as yet very imperfect data, though, as will be seen, 
minor monuments have been discovered which give us a wel¬ 
come clue to the whereabouts of three at least of the Tarentine 
sanctuaries. The Mon salon in which the Roman Governor 
banqueted ' not wisely but too well/ the fine Gymnasium with 
its colossal bronze Zeus, the work of Lysippoa, the temple of 
Yesta with its celebrated Statue of a Satyr, have yet to be dis¬ 
covered, but on the other hand the remains of a Greek building 
have come to light, which from the traditional name of the spot 
Perlp&to, Signor Viola has with singular felicity identified with 
one of the ‘TrepiirdTovs or public lounges—Livy translates the 
term r porticus'—which according to Folybioa were closed by 
Pyrrhos along with the yupvag-ta. as too favourite a resort of 
the luxurious Tarentine youth. The same explorer has algo 
convinced himself that the Roman Amphitheatre, remains of 
which exist on the neck of the igthcuus between the two seas, 
occupied in fact the site of the older Tarentine theatre, the 
scene of the historic but not unprovoked insult to the Roman 
ambassador 

Of corns the site of this wealthy city is naturally prolific, and 
I need only mention here the recent discovery of a hoard of 
nearly 2,000 Tarentine silver-pieces which had been deposited 
about the time ot the Homan Oonqucst. Of the manufactures 
of r Lacedaemonian Tarentum/ a moat interesting relic may still 
be observed in enormous accumulations of crushed purple sheila 
which occur along the shores of the Mar Piccolo, As has been 
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vrdl pointed out by Lenormant* 1 these include the two varieties 
of the purple shell employed by the ancients—both the Murex 
drandaris which strews the site of the. dye works of Gythioo ou 
the Laconian coast, and the Mur&x tnmeulua which marks the 
scenes of Tyrian industry. Carducci 3 indeed, in his account of 
Tarentine antiquities describes the actual remains of a stone 
basin and pipe belonging to ancient dye works still tinged with 
the purple deposit-. These are no longer to be seen; but amongst 
some smaller trinkets recently obtained from the Tarentine site 
I noticed a gold ring deeply engraved with a purple shell and 
of Hellenic fabric, which may well have been the property of 
one of the overseers of this remunerative industry. 

But the most important revelations as to the public and 
private cult, the arts and every-day life of the ancient Tareutines, 
hare been supplied by the discovery of vast deposits of various 
terra-cotta objects, ranging in style from the most archaic forms- 
to those of the highest artistic development and onwards again 
to the period of decadence. Amongst the finds of this class 
three are of special interest as indicating the proximity of local 
sanctuaries. The first of these deposits was discovered hard by 
the remains of the Roman Thermae at a spot known as Gas tel 
Sar&ceno, overlooking the outer sea. It consisted of more or 
less perfect figurines amongst which Apollo holding a lyre 
formed the principal type, though Muses and other female 
representations were also found. The statuettes were of the 
best period, and at present form part of the Tarentine series in 
the Museo Neusionale at Naples. It is obvious that this find 
belongs to the same class as the ex-votes found between the 
temples of Poseidfin and D&m£t£r and Kora at Puestum, those 
of the temple of Dcm&t§r at Tegea, those of the temple of Jo via 
Damusa at Capua, of Persephone* at Bulikamassos, and of the 
Chthonic deities at Knidos, and their accumulation marks in 
the present case the proximity of a shrine of Apollo. The 
character of the objects found in tbc two other still more ex¬ 
tensive deposits of the same class, connected respectively with 
sanctuaries of Kora and the Chthonic Dionysos, will he best 
judged by the specimens that I am able to lay before this 
Society. 

1 la Grfa, t. r. p. 107 . 

s Cited by Viola, Memory! dei iineei, 1831, p. 510, 
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As the result of repeated visits to Taranto, T have been able 
to collect a large number of terra-cottas of various kinds selected 
from many thousands of others, the whole of which I have 
now deposited in the Ashmcleau Museum at Oxford* I cannot 
hero pretend to do more than give a summary account of the 
principal illustrative types* 

The Tarentine terra-cottas may be conveniently divided into 
the following classes i 

1. Ihose having relation to local sanctuaries, including reliefs, 
figurines, and masks. 

2. Those from the tombs, including figurines and otbor objects 
found in the sepulchral cists and chambers, and portions of 
sepulchral slabs, frieses and autefiies winch adorned the outside 
of the monuments* 

S. Objects of miscellaneous use including tesseise, impressions 
of gems and signets, the so-called weights, or perforated disks, 
and moulds including some apparently intended to stamp holy 
cakes* J 


L—Terra- cotta Objects Connected with Local 
Sanctuaries* 

Amongst these in point of numbers a first place is claimed 
by a series of specimens belonging to a vast deposit of terra¬ 
cotta figures and reliefs found about five years since in the 
-Fondo Giovinaz™, near the Villa di S, Lucia, on a slight 
eminence which overlooks the inner sea. Of this deposit no 
Jess than SO,00& specimens were collected by Signor Viola and 
sent to Naples* where they are at present in one of the vaults 
of the Museo Naaionale* A large number, however, have found 
their way into private hands, many of which have come to light 
since the first discovery, and from the number that have come 
under my own inspection, as well as from reports of the 
numerous consignments which have reached various foreign 
museums dealers and collectors, it will he safe to estimate at 
a * , 11 the number of pieces already extracted from 

this site. All the pieces found arc more or less fragmentary* 

In style these terra-cottas present every transition of type 
irom the archaic and transitional periods to the first half 
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of the third century b.c. In the subjects, however, there is a 
general uniformity. The principal persons represented are 
three in number. Firstly, a recumbent male figure generally 
crowned with a band or fillet which is adorned with 
roses, lotos-flower, or palmetto, alone or in combination, and 
which is often twisted into a turban-like form that gives 
the whole a singularly Oriental appearance. This recum¬ 
bent figure is Daked to the loins and lies upon a couch 
resting his elbow on the cushion and facing the spectator; 
in one hand he holds either a handleless cup or a kantharos. 
At the foot of the couch, also facing the spectator, is seated a 
female form dressed in a chiton, and with a veil dependent from 
the back of her richly-developed hair: in her arms she holds 
a male infant who reaches out towards the recumbent figure, 
and sometimes lays hold of the extended kantharos. The 
recumbent figure in his turn sometimes grasps the child’s arm. 
There are infinite variations of this arrangement. Sometimes 
the child is absent; sometimes the recumbent figure holds out 
the wine-cup to the seated female, and her head again is often 
covered with a Stephanos as well as the veil. At times, too, the 
male and female figures are seen seated side by side. There 
arc besides various accessory representations to which reference 
will be subsequently made, and some exceptional cases where 
the recumbent figure holds a lyre. 

The main type however is constant enough, and it will be 
noticed at once that its scheme answers with sufficient exactness 
to the well-known ' funeral feast ’ as it appears on Greek and 
Greco-Roman sepulchral slabs. 1 

A terra-cotta example of this design from the face of a 
Tarentine tomb will be described in the course of this com¬ 
munication, and for a sepulchral slab also of Tarentine pro¬ 
venance containing a very interesting version of the same 
representation, I ndted only refer to the important paper of 
Professor Gardner, published in the Journal of this Society, 1 in 
which the whole subject of these sepulchral banquets receives 
exhaustive discussion. There can, as Professor Gardner has 

1 See P. Pervanoglu, Das PamUien - 102, aeqq. Cf. MUclxh5fer’« remarks, 

mahl auf altgruxhischen Grdbsteinen, MiUh, d. deultchen Arch. Inst, in 
Leipzig, 1872. Athen, ir. (1879). 

* Hellenic Journal , YoL V. 1884, p. 
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shown, be no longer any reasonable doubt that these reliefs 
do in fact present to us an embodiment of the heroized dead 
receiving the offerings and affectionate devotion of their 
bereaved kinsfolk anil friends. It is in fact a sufficiently literal 
adaptation by Hellenic cult of a well-known scene of Egyptian 
sepulchral iconography, though the Jater scheme of the couch 
and recumbent figure betrays the influence of Assyrian fashions 
and recalls the feast of Assurbanipal as depicted for us in tho 
Kujundjik relief. 

Great, however, as the resemblance is between these terra¬ 
cotta objects and the familiar sepulchral subject, there are, as 
I hope to show, strong reasons for believing that in the present 
instance we have to deal with the same design as transferred 
from the cult of the dead person to that of Chthonic divinities, 
and modified to suit its new religious application. The scene 
before us represents, in fact, the mystic union of Persephonfi-Kora 
and the Chthonic Dionysos, and the infant is no other than 
Iacchos, the child of Kora, the annual pledge of the New Birth 
from the sleep of Winter and the sleep of Death. These ex- 
votos, for such we may regard them, fit in thus with a Chthonic 
cult widely spread throughout Southern Italy, and that in Greek 
colonies of most heterogeneous origin, a cult which at Tarentum 
as elsewhere had its roots no doubt in the pre-existing belief of 
the older inhabitants of the country which had been adopted 
and adapted by the later Hellenic colonists. The survival of 
earlier cults is indeed nowhere more marked than at Tarentum 
itself, where over and above the appropriation of the indigenous 
horse-god of the Messapians and Iapygians we find the cult of 
the eponymic founder of the prae-Hellenic city almost entirely 
displacing that of the Lacedaemonian Phalanthos to whom the 
Greek settlement owed its origin. Sometimes the adaptation of 
the eavlier worship to a Hellenic guise attributes it to a different 
personality, but at bottom the worship is the same. At Krotdn 
we see the cult of the indigenous Earth-goddess identified with 
that of the Argive H£ra Antheia, but, as Lenormant has pointed 
out, the name of the ‘Lakinian H6ra’ presents a suggestive 
analogy with laMs a Pelasgian word for earth. In the same 
way the male deity with which this Chthonic worship is asso¬ 
ciated may take the form of Poseidfln as well as of Dionysos. 
The coinage of Magna Grsocia is itself a speaking witness to the 
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extension of the cult in one form or another throughout Southern 
Italv, and when we remember how largely the native population, 
as found there by the first Greek settlers themselves, represented 
an earlier wave of emigration from ' Greece before the Greeks, 
it becomes evident that the Hellenes both in the old country 
and in their western plantations may have derived the 
characteristic features of this form of Chthonic worship from 
the same ancient race. Eleusis when she introduced her 
mysteries to Athens had not forgotten her “Thracian” 
parentage. 

The special cult of Persephou6-Gaia at Tarentum is illustrated 
by another highly important deposit of terra-cottas to which I 
shall presently refer, undoubtedly belonging to a sanctuary of 
that goddess. Here it is sufficient to remark that the seated 
female figure at the foot of the couch is in all respects similar to 
the types of the goddess as they appear amongst the relics of this 
other repository. The identification of the Kourotrophos and her 
babe with Kora and Iacchos may therefore be looked upon as 
ascertained, but the male recumbent figure presents the 
difficulty, that it appears alternately with and without a beard. 
Dr. Wolters, indeed, who has described some terra-cottas belonging 
to the present deposit that had found their way into the Bonn 
Museum, considers the appearance of the youthful as well as 
the maturer versions of the figure on the couch to be sufficient 
proof that the whole scene belongs to the usual series of 
sepulchral designs already referred to, representing the funeral 
feast. But the objections to this theory are obvious. On the 
tombs we find a variety of figures and attendants, at times 
indeed a wife and child, but as often a parent or whole groups 
of mourning partakers in this primitive communion feast. Here 
the main type is rigorously fixed, and except for the alternate 
representations of beardless youth and bearded manhood there 
is no individualization of features. Such difference as there 
seems to be in the various heads is due to the changing style 
of the different periods in which they were moulded. The 
identification again of the seated figure with the mystic Kora 
goes far to prove that the recumbent figure belongs to the same 
category, divine rather than merely heroic. It seems to me, if 
I may venture on a suggestion, that we have here to deal with 
the same Chthonic Dionysos, indeed, but under different aspects. 
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In the one case he is the youthful Koros, the natural counter¬ 
part of Kora, just as her Roman equivalent Libera finds her 
mate in the beardless Liber. In the other case he is seen in 
his graver aspect as Dionysos-Had£s or Dionysos-Pluto, the 
ruler of the Shades. 

That this is in fact the true explanation receives a remarkable 
confirmation from some of the votive figures found by Professor 
Newton in the Temenos of D§m6t£r and Persephone at Budrum 
(Halicarnassos). 1 Amongst the terra-cotta ex vctos there dis¬ 
covered, not only do we see both types of Dionysos, the bearded 
and the beardless' associated as here with figures of the two 
Chthonic goddesses, but the Halicarnassian types agree to a 
surprising extent, even to the crown of roses and the turban- 
like head-gear, with representations from the present deposit. 
I may here content myself with Professor Newton’s description 
of three of these : 

No. lb. Youthful Dionysos, the lower half of the body 
clothed in a peplcs; the hair long and crowned with a wreath 
of flowers. 

No. 17. Bearded Dionysos, the lower half of the body clothed 
in a peplos which falls over the left arm, in the left hand a 
phiaU. 

No. 18. Bearded head, probably of Dionysos, from the back 
of the head a veil or linen head-dress falls over the shoulders. 

Associated with these were votive figures of the Kourophoros. 

That it is Dionysos and no other with whom we have to 
deal— 

* Bd/cp £09 ivl frolctv, ivl <f>0ip4voi<; At&ovevv/ 

appears from several other circumstances. Sometimes an archaic 
head of Sil£nos is seen above the shoulder of the recumbent 
figure, and a later representation of SilSnos will be seen amongst 
the associated objects that I am able to exhibit. An amphora, 2 
again, is visible at times beueath the couch in addition to the 
extended wine-cup or kantharos. On another fragment that l 
am able to describe, the head of the seated Kora is seen 
encanopied with a vine-spray. That in other cases a round 

1 History of discoveries at ffaliear • pi. xlyi. fig. 6. 
nassus, Cnidus and Branch idae, by * Cf. Hclbig, BuUeitino di Corr. 
G T. Newton, Vol. ii. pt, i. p. 32®, ted Archeologica, 1881, p. 198. 
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shield is shown behind the male figure which in a fragment in 
the Bonn Museum 1 is seen on his uplifted loft aim, seems 
to connect itaeJf with the heroic aspect of the present cult of 
which other evidence is forthcoming. 

Besides this main group of three figures haring an obvious 
reference to the mysteries of a Ghthonie cult, there occur in the 
same deposit other associated objects such as the figures of 
SilSnos already referred to, which must be regarded ns having 
a religious connexion with the preceding. It is to be remarked, 
however, that with the exception of the archaic Silcnos mask, 
these extraneous subjects do not occur,, so far as I have been 
able to observe, amongst the earlier class of terra-cottas found 
in this deposit—those namely of archaic and transitional style. 
The style to which these associated objects belong is exclusively 
that of the best period of art or that of the early decline, while 
the figures of Kora and Dionysos on the contrary are Seen in 
every stage of artistic development from the earliest to the 
latest, Wo have here, therefore, to deal with a devotional usage 
of later date engrafted on an earlier cult. 

This later group centres round certain hippie and equestrian 
figures. Horses’ heads, sometimes with the band of a rider, 
appear executed in tlie very finest style of art. Of a somewhat 
later fourth century date are figures of youthful warriors cither 
on horseback or standing or seated by their steeds, of which 
full representations now occur. The youthful riders are nude 
except sometimes for a clilamys about their shoulders, and a 
crested helmet or a peaked pileus on their heads, and they hold 
on their left arm a round shield. Both, the horses and riders 
present a striking resemblance to many of the mounted eph^bi 
on the fourth century didrachms of Tarentuto. They occur as 
a rule in single figures, hut on a fragment amongst the series 
exhibited there are represented a youth on horseback and part 
of the over-lapping anterior part of another horse, doubtless 
with a twin rider, and the resemblance of the design to that on 
the Tarenttne staters with the legend 4IOSKOPOI is such that 
it is impossible not to recognize in the present case also a 
representation of Castor and Pollux, the equestrian patrons of 
f Laced amion inn Tarentum/ The inference that the single 


1 Anhdvhsfii'M Zeitung, 1SSS, T. xiv. f. 4, 
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figures else represent one or other of the Dioskuri must there- 
fore be considered strong. Above the mounted figure or in 
close relation to it, there appears at times a head of Fallas, full- 
face, and wearing a crested Corinthian helmet. 

The fine horse's head which is so prominent an object amongst 
the remains of this deposit belonging to the best period suggests 
some interesting reflections. Just as the main group on these 
terra-cottas f though associated with, a cult of Qhthoiuc deities, 
is hosed on a known sepulchral type, in its origin referring 
purely and, simply to the cult of tbs departed human spirit, so 
here we see a symbol which though in its later application we 
find it associated with the cult of the Dioskuri is, in its origin 
at least, equally sepulchral in its significance. The horse's head, 
or protomS, as is well known, is introduced, generally in a 
sunken square, into the field of a great number of Greek sepul¬ 
chral slabs representing the funeral feast. An interesting and 
peculiarly pertinent example of the appearance of an entire 
horse on a funeral monument will he found in a Spartan relief 
representing an archaic bearded figure of the heroized departed 
enthroned and holding in the right band a pomegranate, and in 
the left a kantbaros. A dog leaps up at his feet and in the 
field above is seen a horse facing to the right. 1 FurtwaengW 
in his commentary on this stone s has shown that the horse in 
this and other similar reliefs, on many of which we see the 
deceased person himself mounted on horseback or leading the 
horse, 3 is to be generally regarded as a symbol of the heroized 
estate of the departed. We may go back a step further indeed 
and say that just as the fruit and wine-cup image forth the 
offerings and libations to the dead as still provided by a more 
civilized age, so tbe representations of the animals characteristic 
of the hunter or the rider point not obscurely to the once wide¬ 
spread practice of sacrificing his most useful animals to the ghost 
of their depnrted master to aid him in his pilgrimage to the 
!Nether World. 

It has been objected, indeed, that the idea of tbe Hiding Dead, 
so universal amongst primitive peoples, and of -which we find 
such grim expression on Etruscan monuments, was alien to pure 

1 Miiik. d. deutxch- n. «nA, Jksc. in * For esamptes ef th \a class cf. 

TH. {ISA'S) Ft. Tit Perv&a&^lu, Dos Ftvmt tiitj’irrusA l, Ac r 

* Op cii. p. IBOmSfy. passim. 
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Hellenic ideas. But such & view see mg. very doubtful. The 
belief in the infernal river found in such widely remote parts 
of the world is not by any means inconsistent with the employ¬ 
ment of horses by the departed whether on the way to the fatal 
brink or iu the Elysian fields beyond. The various monuments 
on Hellenic soil Id which the heroized departed is seen accom¬ 
panied by his faithful charger are themselves a speaking evidence 
to the contrary, and were it" even admitted that the idea was 
in its origin non-Hellenic, it was too wide-spread not to have 
been taken over with one or other of the barbarian elements 
which Hellenism incorporated and assimilated. So far at least 
as these term-cottas are concerned, the cult with which we have 
to deal is admittedly of non-Hellenic origin. Whence come the 
Dioskuri f By what broad line of demarcation is the cult of 
the rose-crowned Dionysos with which we have to deal to be 
separated from that of the Thracian SabaafoB? And as to the 
Chtbonic deifies Persephone and her mother, the Greeks them¬ 
selves referred to them as the 'Pelasgian goddesses/ 

The early monuments of ting class show us that bore again 
on tire terra-cotta reliefs of this deposit we have to deal with 
a design which is at bottom purely sepulchral But here as in 
the former case the originally sepulchral function has received 
a new application. In the later representations of the Iiotso on 
these terra-cottas, we find it closely associated with the cult of 
the Dioskun, the national heroes of the original Parthenian 
colonists of Tm-entum, standing here as the divine representatives 
of the .hero!zed departed in general/ The attachment of this 
sepulchral idea to Clithonic worship in various forms is traceable 
indeed in many ancient myths. In its hippie aspect it reappears 
in the horse-headed DSmSt&r Mclainaof Phigalia, and is repeated 
in the horse Arion of the sky-blue mane, born by D&m£t|r 
Erinnys to Poseidon, who, besides his hippie attributes, stood in 
a special relation to Tarentum as the father of its eponymic 
founder. The cult of the Hippie deities was, as we know from 

1 Furtwasnglftr* who lind not these Bl^ (T ana &ei») AHgenicincn des Heron. 
Tarentine tfTOi-C&ttas before hiUP tv rn.it dam Pftirde £C]LftinC,'"‘ 

confl na has vie vfb, obsie rvta (op. eii. j>. Ha adds, 4 c ndcht su vergassen sind dis 
366), " Der Ziasammanbang tier Basse Rashs, Reiter, nnd OtaspomM att$ Tlim 
desi Eiddunkels und dtr d*s Liehtes in n3tfirth , iimlictw]i Grttbcm ale Gabca 
zeigeu deutlicli Hit DioafcumL derail an den R«tn." 
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an inscription as wiell as its coinage, specially connected with 
this city, and this cult must surely have stood in close relation to 
that of Hades in his Homeric character of Kki/ro-TraXos* 

Reviewing then the general character of the present deposit 
wo see that the terra-cotta representations here found must 
be rather regarded as primarily concerned with the cult of 
Chtbonic deities and national heroes than with that of departed 
human spirits. The starting-point of these representations, 
whether of the recumbent form on the couch and the Kouro- 
trophos at its foot, or of the horse and horseman, may indeed be 
regarded as purely sepulchral. But there is here a certain 
severity and fixity of type which one misses on the tombs. To 
take the instance of the Sparrim monuments on which the 
funeral feast is so well represented, we find, instead of the veil 
and Stephanos, the oriental fillet or the crown of roses and 
palmettoes, no head-gear other than that of every-day life. 
The seated figure holding the cup is male or female indifferently, 
according to the sex of the departed. In place of the mystic 
infant reaching towards the recumbent figure, and the matronly 
full-facing form of the Kourotrophos, we find, on one stone at 
least, a very mortal maiden, with one hand filling her lord's 
wine-cnp, and with the other displaying her charms. In the 
Tarentine relief already referred to we see the recumbent 
bearded figure on the couch accompanied by a youth, not im¬ 
probably his son, on whose shoulder he affectionately lays his 
hand, while another youth holds hy the bridle his noble 
Tarentine steed. In the terra-cotta slab from another Tarentine 
tomb which lam able to exhibit, a naked boy holds ready tire 
cenocbo^ to replenish the kantbaros of his heroiaed master.* A 
different spirit it will be seen pervades these purely sepulchral 
representations, and they are of more varied design, as suited 
to the sex and the condition of the deceased. The serpent, 
whose monstrous coils are seen beside the female figure on 


* The cup La the- hands of the 
heroLted departed or offered to them 
by their attendants is in fact a sculp¬ 
tural improvement on the earlier And 
simpler sepulchral practice Of placing 
vessels on tha grave. This practice 
stillaurvivos throughout large partaof 
Eastern Europe, and of its former 


existence at Tarcntum Itself there is 
evident in an epitaph of the local peat 
Leonidaa (a Ixrxvii) on the bibulous 
Marunis whose ghaut motmig not for 
the less af children or husband, but 
that the cup over her gravt—" ^5 
ratpev rjj TjPibufirm waffiP 'Attik^ 
—should be empty. 
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somo o£ the fragments from this deposit, is of very superior 
dimensions to those ancestral snakes of primitive household 
cult,—whose breed is not yet extinct in once Hellenic lands,— 
that we find on the sepulchral reliefs. Its truly infernal 
dimensions at once carry away the imagination to the halls 
of Di& 

In connexion with these Ohthonic surroundings, the form of 
the head-dress which crowns the recumbent figure of Dionysos- 
Pluto, and is also occasionally seen on the head of the Kouro- 
trophos at the foot of the couch, is of considerable significance. 
The broad fillet or turban, with its centra) palmetto rising like 
the decoration of a gable, and its side roses, suggests at once a 
structural parallel ; and some of these fragments have actually 
been taken for this reason to be part of the antefkes of tombs. 
This they certainly were not, hut the suggestion contains an 
important element of truth. A comparison of the gable-like 
ciowns of some of these Olithonic figures, and the pointed 
summits of some early Greek sepulchral stelae, shows that bath 
in their ornaments and their characteristic form, so unlike 
■ ordinary wreaths, they arc in fact derived from the aJtrolcria of 
the tombs. The central palmetto, with the roses on either side 
of it, and sometimes below as well, is in fact a conventional 
adornment of a whole class of Greek stelae, some of early date. 
The religious significance of such a frontal adornment as trans¬ 
ferred from the monument which represented the individual 
dead to the Earth-god who represented the departed in their 
collective aspect will be readily intelligible. It forms, in fact, 
another illustration of a process—to which these Tarentinc 
cx wtos as a whole bear such ample witness—the appropriation 
namely by gods of mytbopooic growth of religious forms and 
rites which "were once the peetdiwn- of departed human spirits. 
And if, as I venture to believe can bo ultimately shown—though 
the discussion of such a subject lies far beyond the limits "of 
bur present theme—the tombstone was itself regarded as the 
actual embodiment of the dead person, and received its offerings 
and libations aa'his visible presence long before men thought of 
graving it with his image, It may happen that the sepulchral 
apiwa of these Chthcmic deities take us hack to a stage of 
religious development long anterior to that so well illustrated 
by the figures themselves. The monumental feature attached 
.HA,—-VOL. vi r, G 
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ia the present case to the effigy of the Chthonic god supplier 
in fact, a link of connexion with a ruffe primaeval worship of 
the stele, as 'possessed' and tenanted by the spirit of the 
deported, a form of sepulchral religion, illustrations of which 
may still be found in modern India. 

As connected with the doctrine of the mysteries and tbe 
personified idea of the perpetually-recurring death of Nature, 
preparatory to that re-birth of which the child Iacchos in the 
lap of Mother-Earth is here the type, two specimens m the 
present selection are specially suggestive. These are two frag¬ 
ments, (fig. 1) representing tbe upper part of the form of 
the Chthonic Dionysos with the sepulchral apsa on his head, and 
in other respects conforming to the usual type, but with closed, 
and sunken eyes as if wrapped in the sleep of death. 



Fjq. l. 


Tbe figures upon the terra-cotta reliefs of this deposit must be 
regarded then as representing the Chthonic Dionysos, associated 
with Persepbon£, as identified with Mother-Earth, and the mystic 
child, and certain Hippie deities with which their cult was 
associated. 1 But the analogy of the whole scheme of the design 
to that of purely sepulchral reliefs is so intimate and unmis¬ 
takable that it is impossible to exclude a reference to the cult 
of departed human spirits. As ear votes such tablets might, be 

1 The adaptation &f this sepulchral the tnma design to the cult of AsktSp- 
d&sigft to the cut of the Cht&amc io« ami Hygieia which Li well brought 
Kionygcig and tha TCoOPoLrophos finds oat by Trot Gainer l$c. cit. p. 115, 
a perfect paraHc) fn the adaptation of ttqq. 
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offered by bereaved friends on behalf of their beroized relatives 
to the divinities who presided over the 0EGI KATAX0ONJOI 
in general, rather than to the individual departed spirit. And 
in order better to harmonize the practice with individual needs 
we see the Chthome divinity represented alternately in hfs 
youthful and in his roaturer aspect, as the ex voto was for the 
young or old. 

With regard to the character of the deposit, it was at first 
urged by Signor Viola that the fact that all the objects found 
were broken militated against the idea that it was a collection 
of esc votos belonging to a temple, and pointed rattier to the 
conclusion that this was a refuse-heap from, some manufactory 
of terra-cottas. Signor Yiola has, however, I believe, found 
reason to modify this opinion, and at present holds that the 
deposit is one of votive offerings, indicating the former presence 
of a sanctuary of the Chthouic Dionysos at this spot, The 
long period of time, at least a couple of centuries, covered by 
these «; rntos, as well as their general uniformity of character, 
certainly points to their connexion with a fixed religious centre, 
and the usage, attested by several inscriptions, of clearing out 
accumulations of ex votes from, temples, 1 aud heaping them in 
repositories, may account for the present find. The fact that 
the objects are all more or less fractured does not seem to me 
to weigh against this explanation, for, setting aside the fact that 
such were precisely those most likely to be cleared out of the 
temple they encumbered, it is to be remembered that here we 
have to deal with a cult of the departed, and that, with votive 
objects designed in nsum mortuoram, it may have been an 
essential condition that they should bo broken. 

Among the objects in the present selection from this deposit, 
I may signalize the following;— 


TERRA-COTTAS F£OSS THE SANCTUARY OF THE CHTH0NIC 
Dionysos, Pees ephon e-Gaia, and 1accho& 

1. Upper part of recumbent figure of Dionysos-PJuto holding 
a shallow cup in his right hand. The head is bearded in 

1 Qt Holing, Bull. (ii Clht. Arch. mtW? 'Atil. Vaatab. 1, p. 14, 1&, find 
18-31, 100, whu cites Ikuignb4 A-nL compare Q. L Q> 1. w. 1570. 
ijilf. 11. 777. BL-nudorf, Grieeh. 
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atch&ic style, a Ltd crowned with ft wreath of globul&rly-rapre- 
sented flowers* from the centre of which rises what is apparently 
a lotos-bud* Above the wreath is a kind of narrow turban. 
Height 7'b in. 

2. The same with short beard in a transitional style. A fillet 
round th& brow* Wreath indistinct, but palmetto rising in 
centre. The locks of hair fall about the shoulders* Two 
examples; on one of these traces of red paint on a white 
ground cover ing the whole of the face, hair, and body. Height 
31 in. 

3. Head and part of the bust of the same recumbent divinity 
in a style closely resembling the last. Round the brows is a 
fillet, the front of which is of network n domed with three roses, 
and the ends of which hang down over the shoulders. Above 
the central rose is a lotos-bud. The eyes are closed and sunken, 
and. tiie whole face is a realistic impersonation of the sleep of 
death. Two examples. Height 3 4 in. (fig, 1). 

4. Head of Dionysos-Pluto of the best period. Turban-like 
fillet, with dependent bands, which is adorned in the front and 
at the two sides with three roses. Two examples of different 
sizes. 

5. The same* but with part of the naked bust, and a palmetto 
rising from central rose. Tour examples. 

S. The same crowned with a broad fillet without the flowers. 
The head only. Height 4 fi in. 

7. Same head* but covered with a twisted turban. Height 
3 in. 

&* Same head* but beard curving in under the chin. From 
the centre of the turban rises a tall palmetto. Height 4r3 in. 

9. Naked upper part cf recumbent figure of youthful 
Dionysos, .his head crowned with fillet aud turban* the long 
bands of which hang down over tho shoulders. From the 
centre of the turban rises an open rose with five petals. Of 
good period. Height 7'4 in* 

10. Archaic bust of the same* The hair, checks, and lips 
coloured red. The top of the head is covered with a broad 
band; tire hair falls in separate curls over his shoulders. He 
is represented reclining on his left shoulder, and holding a cup 
in his left hand. Three examples. 

11. Head of tne same, of good period* with a long narrow 
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face. The hair, 'which is freely and elaborately treated, is eon- 
fined by a band, above which is a narrow, open-work turban. 
To the centre of this was apparently a palmetto ornament and a 
rose on either side. Traces of red paint cm a white ground. 
Height 5 3 in. 

12. Head of the same, of period of the decadence. Broad 
fillet and narrow turban, in the centre of which a large five- 
petalled rose, with lotos-bud behind. Conspicuous traces of red 
paint cover the whole. Height 3 5 in. 

13, Upper part of two futl-faciog figures, side by side. 
That to the left is the bearded Dionysos-Pluto, naked as 
far as the loins, with fillet* turban, and central rose with a 
palmetto rising above it. The figure to the right Is that of 
Pergephon£-Gnia in a chitdn, and with a veil over the back of 
her head. Height fhS in, 

14, P&Tt of a Much, with the lower part of the figure of 
Dionysoa-Piuto resting his left elbow on a pillow, and holding 
in bis left hand a cup, Hb right arm rosts on bis right leg, 
which Is slightly drawn up. The lower part of the "body ia 
draped. Height 71 in, 

15. Headless full-facing figure of PersephonS-Gaio, robed in 
diplois; seated in a somewhat stiff attitude, with her hands on 
her knees, at the foot of the conch. Height 7 3 in, 

lfi. Upper part of seated figure of Persephontf-Gaia; full- 
facing, with a veil at the back of hor bead. Her right Land 
holds the end of bar veil as In the act of drawing it back; and 
immediately above the right arm of the goddess appears the 
band of Dionysos extending a kantharoa towards her lips. 
Good period. Height o r 5 in. 

17, Head and part of the bust of Pcrsepkonl The hair 
luxuriantly expanding beneath the veil, and with considerable 
development of breasts. Good period. Height 5 - 4 in. 

18. Two heads of the same character as last. Fine style 
of art 

10. Upper part of seated figure of Persephon^-Gaia of the 
same character, but holding aloft on her left arm the infant 
Iacchos, Good period. Height 5‘4 in* 

20, Upper part of seated figure of Perstphon^-Gaia* clad in 
diplois, holding in her lap the infant Iacchos, who crawls to the 
right, and roaches Out his upper arm, apparently to lay hold 
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of the k.nntharos of Dionysos-Pluto, Later style. Height 
5 3 in. 

Si. Head of Persephonfl-Gain crowned with fillet, resembling 
those on heads of Dionysos, with three five-petal led roses and a 
palmetto rising above tlmt in the centre. The ends of the 
fillet hang down over the shoulders. Height 3'4 in. 

2 2. Head, a ppnren tly of Fqrsephon 3-Gnia, in a lo w petasos-1 ik e 
Stephanos, and her hair falling about her neck. Above is a 
vine-spray forming a canopy over her head. Height 4'1 in. 

33, Archaic head of Pcrsephon^-Gaia, uith waved hair anti 
low Stephanos, from the aides of which a veil coloured red falls 
about her shoulders. Height 31 in. 

24. Archaic head of the same, with Stephanos and traces of 
veil. Height 37 in. 

25. Lower part of figure of PersephonS, with huge serpent 
coiling at her side. Height 5 3 in, 

26- Grotesque figure, much resembling the Egyptian Bes. 
Height 3 l 5 in* 

27. "Upper part of figure of Silgnos, the head surrounded 
with a fillet with dependent bands. Height 37 in, 

28. Horse’s head, in the finest style of art. Two examples, 
Height 3 r 8 in. 

£&, The same, of somewhat later period, with band of the 
rider on neck. Two examples. Height 3 5 in. 

30. Ditto, but without baud. Height 4r3 in, 

3L Warrior, naked except for ehlamys which falls behind 
him; seated three-quarters facing, resting left arm on large 
round shield, and with the right holding the bridle of his horse 
which stands behind him, raising its off fore-leg. Height 
8'2 in, 

32. Naked warrior, in peaked, crested helmet, seated sideways, 
facing the spectator on a galloping horse* In his left hand he 
holds a round shield like that of No. 31. 

This relief, which is perfect except the horse's head, has two 
holes, as if for affixing it to a wall. On the Other hand, how¬ 
ever, :t is provided, with a prop behind, so as to stand upright 
on a Hat surface. Height 7'5 in, 

33. Lower part of naked warrior on prancing horse, over¬ 
lapped by fore-part of another similar horse. Probably a 
representation of the Dioskmi, much resembling the device on 
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some TarentiDC coins. (Cf. Corelli. Nkt-mniomm vderum lialiae 
di'scTiptw; Didrachms, Tab. cxi, Nd, 13, T. txti. Ho. 6, Staters, 
T. cii. Nos. II and 12, the last with the legend A102K0P0L) 
Tarentine coins with this type range in date from the middle 
of the fourth to the first quarter of the third century, b.c. 
Height 3'6 in. 

34. Youthful figure, naked except for chlamys, which fails 
behind, standing in front of horse, on the neck of which he lays 
his right hand, while with his left he holds a round shield. 
Height 5 in. 

35. Fragment representing naked youth on horseback; turned 
towards the spectator, with one knee bent under him on the 
horse’s back, and the other leg free, and with his right hand on, 
the horse's bridle. The attitude is reproduced on a whole 
series of Tarentine didrachms of fourth-century date, exhibiting 
a youthful horseman, apparently in the act of dismounting, as 
if equally prepared for pedestrian and equestrian combat. In 
the fragment of the Tarentinc frieze found in the Vico della 
Puce (see p. 3) a youthful warrior with the same round shield 
is seen contending on foot beside his horse. Height 3'7 in. 

36. Head of Pallas in crested Corinthian helmet. Two 
exam plea. Height 43 in. 

37. Head of Pat las in crested helmet, with side-pieces re¬ 
sembling wings. Two variant examples both of later style than. 
Ho. 36. Height 3 J 8 in. 

Votive Tet.ua-cottas ruoir the Sancttjaby of 
pERSEFHOKk. 

V 

On the elevated plateau called Pjzsone, that rises in the S.E, 
angle of the ancient city, and part of which is occupied by the 
tombs, another great deposit of terra-cottas has been, brought to 
light, and in this case the further discovery by Signor Viola of a 
fragment of a dedicatory inscription 1 iu archaic letters shows 
that we have here again to deal with an ancient sanctuary. 
The figures themselves occur on the very surface of the ground, 
which is scattered with fragments of terra-cottas and small 

l 
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ddla r. A&xul- dxi xi, IS S3, p. 
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vases, 1 Not far from this spot various niches aro to he seen 
hewn out of the rock, in all probability like those at Daplinfc, 
which they much resemble, consecrated to one or more of the 
gods. The terra-cottas themselves show a different type from 
those found in the preceding depository, and many of them, 
unlike the others, are in an unbroken condition. The prevailing 
types here arc female I leads or masks of different styles and 
periods—some of life size, and of exquisite workmanship—and 
standing female figures, some of which hold in their left arm a 
pig, while others of the same character hold the cross-torch 
and pomegranate. Amongst the other objects discovered 
arc various animals, including a whole series of votive pigs. 
On the whole, there can be no doubt that the principal 
divinities represented, and with whose mysteries the pig is 
naturally associated, are either DOmStor or PersephonS or both 
of these goddesses, and Signor Viola, who has had the advantage 
of studying a very large scries from this deposit, lias arrived at 
the conclusion that the divinity to whom these votive figures 
wero dedicated is, in fact, PersephonS. 1 

The general character of many of the later figures presents 
striking points of analogy with those discovered by Professor 
Newton in the sanctuary of Persephonl at Halikarnassos, and 
those of PersephcnS from the K Indian Temenos of the Chthonic 
deities, 1 am able, however, to exhibit a series recently found 
together in an archaic stratum of this deposit which have an 
altogether unique interest, as presenting forms almost purely 
Egyptian in character. This remarkable find was of very 
limited extent, but I have succeeded in securing gome of 
the finest and most characteristic specimens discovered. With 
them, indicating no less clearly than their forms the influences 
under which they were moulded, wore found a few scarab®i, 
one of which I am also able to exhibit. It is of a pale blue 
composition, and represents wliat may be looked on as a 


1 It ii thue described by Yioln, 
{Itte cti;) : " tufts k EiiipH'fidt fc ftpium 
di fummcuti di terrecotta figurftte ft di 
jidccoli Vftsettini, chc io creek sifrtbotici, 
id imltre kw U'l iL;i ru un colpo di 
pGHthifc vcngnjjo forcri nujltiBiwi fiaiu- 
nifillti (Is StAtLLette C diviLB] (Is CUftfL 11 


! Aaa local refurtEicQ to the cult of 
the Chtbonifl Pereepfoon $, maybe cited 
the poeui uf the Taruntme poet Leon- 
idee in wMth the sh epherd pray a his 
fellows irpbi Tijr that offerings msy bts 
hroujfbt to (lle tountt "xjh&p & rKa 
(c. xeviii.) 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4 p 
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degeneration of n lion—though its tail is turned into an orna¬ 
mental twist separate from the body—leaping down on an ibex, 
which looks hack towards it. The device is enclosed in a border 
of the simple segnoeuted kind. This scarab, in its material, 
form, and design, shows a striking resemblance to some of those 
found at Naukratis, though, as somewhat similar scarabs have 
been found in Sardinia and elsewhere, it would be rash to con- 
elude from, this evidence alone that it waa imported from the 
town of potters. The associated terra-cottas, however, ssem to 
have been moulded under such direct Egyptian influence, that 
it is difficult not to believe that many of them were imported 
direct from Egypt to Tarentnm; and the blending of Greek and 
Egyptian religious types which they exhibit encourages a hope 
that the present excavations at Naukratis may settle in the 
most conclusive way the question of their provenance. 

The general character of this archaic deposit will, however, 
be best gathered from the following description of the specimens 
that I was able to obtain from it:— 

Sanctuary of PiiusmiON£-GArA. 

Terra-cottas from Archaic Stratum. 

1. Female figure, which, in its general aspect, and especially 
the square cutting and flat face of the lower part, is an almost 
exact reproduction of the rdpondant of Egyptian tombs. The 
wig-like hair falls in straight curls on either side of the face, 
concealing the ears. The hands are laid symmetrically on the 
front of the hips on either side. Height 7 in. (fig, 2). 

2. Head and part of bust of a similar, but somewhat less 
stiffly-executed, figure. The hair, which falls in separate locks 
about the shoutders, is somewhat less wig-like, and allows the celts 
to be seen. On the head is poised a circular stepbanos, adorned 
with three flat disks. The manner in which this head-dress is 
worn, as well as the appemance of the central disk, recalls at once 
the appearance of the crown of Isis on some Egyptian figures. 
Height 2'6 in. (fig. 5). 

3. Lower part of a bust of a figure resembling the last. The 
breasts are dearly indicated, The bust terminates in a short 
spike, which fitted into a hollow conical base, some specimens of 
which have been found. Height 4'7 in. 
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4. Bust of similar character to Nos, 2 and 3, the stephanos, 
however, without disks, and coveting the head in a manner 
frequent in archaic Greek figures. Height 47 in. 

5. Female figure standing on low square base. The body is 
rude and of square Egyptian cut. The arms, however, ore not 
symmetrically arranged, the left elbow protruding. The hair 
is bound up over the ears, and crowned with a low atephanos, or 
perhaps a stephan$, Height 5 2 in. 

6. Female figure much resembling last. On the head, how¬ 
ever, was a petasos with a knob in the middle, and traces of red 
colour on a white ground. It is now detached from the figure. 
Height o'4 in, 

7. Beardless male figure standing on small flat base ; the 
head covered with a high'peaked cap, much resembling some 
worn by Horus (Harpachrat) on Egyptian monuments. His 
hair falls in two thick locks on bis shoulders. The right 
arm is laid against the side, hut the left elbow projects as 
in Ho. 5. The whole is in a very rude style. Height 5T in. 
(fig. 4). 

S, Beardless male figure standing on fiat square base, much 
more elaborately executed than No, fi. The head is covered 
behind by a broad band, which falls down behind the shoulders. 
The hair, which is more carefully treated, falls down in 
symmetrical curls, two on either side, over the shoulders and 
breasts. The eyes are minutely defined, and the knee-caps 
marked out in a peculiar lozenge-like manner. The arms are 
laid symmetrically on either side. The legs are disproportion¬ 
ately short; the pectoral development abnormal. Height 
57 in. (fig. 3)* 

9. Beardless male figure, more vaguely rendered than No. 7, 
The arms are at the side, but the left arm and the left leg are 
slightly advanced. The head is smaller, and the details of the 
hair, &c., are not clear. Height 5‘5 in. 

10, Bearded male figure, the body consisting simply of a 
rounded moss, tapering somewhat towards the feet. The left 
arm laid at the side, the right bent upwards across the breast. 
On either side of the head are seen two protuberances, 
evidently representing hums. The figure may therefore be an 
archaic image of the homed Dionysos Sahazios, whose head 
appears on the Tarentine antefixes. Height 8 9 in. 
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YOTIYS TeREA--C 0TTA5 PROM SilTCTUAR Y OF PERSEPHONE. 

From other parts of the same deposit but not forming part 
of the same individual find to which the scarabs and quasi’ 
Egyptian figures belong, occur a great variety of archaic female 
representations which lead ns on from the earliest relics to the 
fully developed effigies of the Chthonic goddess. 

X* Archaic female head, the hair—which is rendered almost 
invisible by the limestone incrustations—falling symmetrically 
about the shoulders and confined above by low stephanoS over 
which again is apparently a veil. Belief. Height 7 in. 

2. Archaic female bead of somewhat later style. The hair is 
bound up behind and over the front is a high stephanfi or 
Stephanos. Relief. Height 5 4 in. 

3. Smaller' head of the samo character. The hair, checks 
and lips have been coloured red. The eyebrows, iris and 
eyelashes are marked out with black. There are traces of 
ornaments painted in a dark colour on the stephanos* 
Height in, 

4. Similar head. A dark band runs round the centre of the 
Stephanos* and immediately below it a band of red ; the hair is 
coloured black, the lips and cheeks red, and a red band runs 
round the neck. The rest of the face and neck was coloured 
white. Height 2 J 8 in. 

5* Archaic female bust the hair of which falls in sym¬ 
metrical curls about the shoulders. The bosom is apparently 
covered with a chitftn above which the pep!os is drawn 
tran&versally, (Solid mass, not hollo 1 w behind.) Height 4 J 2 in, 

6, Upper part of archaic figure the head, of which much 
resembles last- the upper part of the bead' however is draped 
by a band or head of a greenish blue colour. A peplos with a 
red border falls in graceful folds about the body and under the 
neck ia seen the upper edge of a chitfln coloured bluish green. 
The hair is coloured red. The left arm of the figure hangs 
down at the side, the right hand is raised to the breast and holds 
a red bud. This figure presents a, curious resemblance to one 
of those recently discovered in the Akropolis at Athens. 
Height 7 in. 

7- Upper part of Archaic female figure, the hair arranged as 
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before, seated on a canopied throne which covers her head and 
shoulders. She wears a loag chitfiu with circular brooches or 
other ornaments on either shoulder, and her arms are arranged 
symmetrically on her knees. Height 6 3 in, 

8, Seated female figure in. archaic style on a square-topped 
throne. Her head is crowned with a high stephanog or kalathos 
and her hair falls in straight locks on either shoulder. The 
arms are laid symmetrically on either aide of the figure. 
Height £)’6 in. 

D. Female figure of fourth-century style represented naked in 
a. seated attitude ; the throne however winch was separate from 
the figure and possibly of different material, is not preserved. 
On the head is a high stepbauos with palmetto ornaments in 
relief resembling that of H&ra Antheia and H3ra Lukinia on 
coins of Argos and Krotfiu, On either shoulder is a large 
rosette ornament resembling the rosettes on early gold-work. 
Height 5 S in, 

10, Standing figure of goddess in archaic style clad in close- 
fitting talaric chiton and a diplois reaching to the knees, and 
with long mantle over the arms and shoulders. She raises her 
right hand in front of her and holds in her left a pomegranate. 
The figure has lost its head and stands on a base rounded in front, 
Relief. Height 93 in, 

11, Standing figure of Persephon^ in talaric chit&n and with 
■peplos falling over her arms and shoulders. Her hair expands 
luxuriantly from her brows and falls behind her neck in flowing 
tresses. On her head is a high Stephanos or kalathos without 
ornament; on her left arm she holds a long kalathos of remark¬ 
able shape filled with pomegrJLnates and perhaps a cornspike. 
In her right hand she holds the cross-torch the X-lika ends of 
which appear above her shoulder. Relief. Height 11*B in. 

12. Head of similar figure, the face and hair painted bright 
red, the Stephanos bluish green. 

13. Full-facing head and part of bust of PersephonS in her 
matronly aspect as identified with Gaia. The face is of noble 
expression, and the hair which flow's away from the brow r and 
temple in luxuriant curls,-although in the rich Magna-Graecian 
style, is not, as in some later examples, of over-elaborate detail. 
Across the upper part of the forehead is a narrow band probably 
a part of the sphendonA and above the lieiv is a fragment of the 
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Stephanos. This is to my knowledge the most beautiful head 
that has as yet been found in the sanctuary From its sim¬ 
plicity of style it may be safely attributed to the early part of 
the fourth century J&.C, The arrangement of the hair indeed is 
strikingly similar to the head attributed to HSra and said to 
have come from the West pediment of the Parthenon, described 
and illustrated in the Kun&tblaU (1824* No. 64). Height 
ire in. (PL LXIIL) 

14. Lower part of smaller head of PorsophonS in the same 
fine style. Height 3'4 in. 

15. Head of PersephonS full-lace, crowned with stepbanos as 
No. 10 but in a somewhat later style, the expression softer and 
the hair of more elaborate development. The coiffure in the 
present example varies from the other in showing a knotted 
fillet immediately under the front of the Stephanos. Relief 
Height 7 in. 

16. Head of PersephonS somewhat resembling the last 
but the hair iu flowing tresses rather than ringlets. Height 
6'2 in. 

17. Head of PersephonS with hair in a style transitional 
between Nos. 12 and IS. In her ears are amphora-shaped 
earrings. Height 8 in. 

18. Smaller head of same in a flowing style of hair wearing 
an inconspicuous atephanS, and globular earrings. Height 
3 3 in, 

1&. Female head with flowing hair and large earrings within 
an over-arching hood perhaps a part of pepios, Solid, Height 
2 r 8 in* 

20. Veiled head slightly turned to left, wearing looped earrings. 
Suggestive of the head of Philistis, Queen of Hiero II. r on 
Syracusan coins, where she is represented under the aspect of 
Persephone, 

21. Female head wearing a bread band above the forehead, 
probably part of the spheudouS. Over this on either side the 
hair combed back from the temples in a row of parallel tresses, 

22. Standing headless figure of Per$ephou£ closely draped in 
long mantle or pepios above takricchltfa. The general arrange¬ 
ment of dress and attitude of the figure closely recalls the statue 
of Persephou^, with a modlus on her head and holding a pome¬ 
granate dower, found by Professor Now ton in the sanctuary of 
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DSm&t&r, Peraephoafi and Pluto Epiraachos at Knidos (Newton, 
ff{ditorna$$its t &c., PI. LVII. and p, 377). It is almost identical 
with the terra-cotta figures of the goddess found in the same 
sanctuary. (Qp r ciJ, Pi LIX.) Professor Newton adds with regard 
to the statue that the type is that to which Gerhard has given the 
name Aphrodite Persephone, (Gerhard, Vmvrz e frosArpiTia , 
Fiesote 1826.) Height 4’fi in. 

23. Upper part of figure of Persephon£ wearing kalatlios, from 
above which a peplos or perhaps a veil falls down her back. She 
wears globular earrings and her hair falls in long tresses about 
her neck. Height 9 in. 

Terra-cotta Objects from one o r other of the Tarentine 
Sanctuaries. 

1. Head of a young male figure with traces of beard : the 
upper part of the head is smooth and unfinished presenting the 
appearance of having heeu originally covered with a crown or 
helmet in a separate piece. 

% Youthful male head with long flowing locks above which 
are traces of a broad fillet. The face baa a faun-like expression 
but the character of the hair points rather to Apollo. 

3. Head of Aphrodite wearing stephanS and globular 
earrings. 


Terra-Cottas from the Tarentine Tombs. 

We know' from Poly bios that it was the custom amongst the 
Taroutines*—unlike the generality of the Greeks in later times, 
but in this respect following the precedent of their Spartan 
mother-city—to bury their dead within the walls, and thus to 
comply with the warning of an oracle that bade them 'dwell 
with the majority/ 1 As a matter of fact sepulchres of Greek 
and Graeco-Koman date have been found in various parts of the 
ancient city, but they are found in the greatest abundance in 
the eastern region which Poly bios tells us was full of them, and 
in particular they cover th§, eminence of Pimme wdiich answers 
to that part of the ancient burial ground to which the Tanentine 

1 Polyb. Lib. viiL c. 30. yiji kc 3 tfo-fffEtot stpiai tfujay^tVo-j-r 

Xf>y faiS T&patrrtvDi s " SjiFjppir oJKT]ff tv ft *X t i£w*P ," 
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conspirators ascended to watch for Hannibal's signal from the 
Hyacbthian mound. 1 * In this region, especially on tlio property 
of Signor Diego Colucci, who courteously invited me to parti¬ 
cipate in some of bis excavations, many of the most interesting 
tombs containing rich spoil in the way of vases and terra-cottas 
have been opened of recent- years. The largest are underground 
chambers approached by descending flights of steps and 
containing funeral couches of stone on which the remains 
Tested, A plan of one of these called 1 Tesoro" is given by 
Signor Viola in the Mtm&ris de.i Lwtc&i; % another may be seen 
on the Fondo Coined. Both of these contained two funeral 
couches, and at the foot of the steps before the entrance were 
shallow wells apparently for drainage. There axe other hypogca 
of simpler form, hut the great built of the graves arc simple 
cists about three feet below the surface and covered with slabs 
of the native Carpnro stone. The graves that I saw opened 
were of this simpler form and contained nothing but unimportant 
vases. From the tombs on his property alone, however, Signor 
Coined has collected a considerable museum containing vases 
and tena-cottas of the greatest beauty, many of which are de¬ 
scribed in the Mew&ric referred to. Amongst the vases occurs 
a very remarkable and ornate variety, in form resembling 2?olan 
amphovas without handles, adorned with doreated lids and raised 
friezes running round their sides representing a variety of 
figures principally (ujicrini, engaged in a lyric contest, 3 A 
fragment of this style of ceramic work will be described amongst 
the tcrm-cottas. Besides imported Athenian vases there are 
many in that later and florid, style generally known as Apulian, 
but to which the name of Tarentine could probably be given 
with greater fitness. I am able to exhibit a Ltkythos of this 
Tarcntme work characterized by simplicity of design and purity 
of outline, though the subject, the androgynous Eros, is 
thoroughly South Italian. 

The sepulchral term-cottas that I was able to obtain belong, 
as already stated, to two classes, those namely that are found 

1 PbTyb. foe. eiL T!l 0 Tarantino and cf, Helbig tot eft Spstirpgp* of 

kudo:* X:ko nnd Tragidkog took their the name kind of vjisb tst -of a lens 
fttaact (it the tomb of Pj/thjoatk&s. elaborate styles mav bo iwen amount 

3 Vol. ixr. fim) T, in. tEiuae from ftolomin in the British 

3 See ITcmorif, ^p.- til. p, ft3.fi ; JIuMum. 
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within the tombs and those that formed a pa it of their exterior 
ornament To this latter class belong the an to fixes some of 
which have been described in a previous communication to this 
Society from the pen of Mr. J, R Anderson, and four repre¬ 
senting heads of Medusa, a beardless Pan, a youthful head of 
Il£rak]£s, and a horned Lead of Dionysos Sabazios Lave been 
reproduced in Plate XXXII. 

To those I may add the following : 

L Hoad of Io, with rich flowing lochs., pointed earrings and 
necklace, but with bovine ears and the cow^s horns sprouting 
from her forehead. Height 9 5 hi. 

2. Male head in Petasos with flowing locks above the fore¬ 
head and on either side of the face. Perhaps Herm&s, but if so, 
a remarkable type. Height 7 r 2 in. 

3. Head of Medusa of somewhat softened archaic aspect. A 
single snake writhes down beneath the ear on either side. 
Height 7 9 inches. 


Sepulchral Frieses ani> Slabs. 

.1. Part of terra-cotta friers of a to mb with relief repre¬ 
senting two winged youthful figures, one of either sox, flying or 
j-ather floating through the air above the sen-waves, indicated 
in the usual conventional manner. The female figure to the 
left is dad in a long transparent chiton which reveals all the 
contours of her body. She looks towards the spectator, raisin te¬ 
ller robe with her right hand and Laying her left on the thigh 
of her male companion. The male genius is nude and rests his 
right arm on the neck and shoulders of the other. His head is 
turned to the spectator's right, his long hair floating behind 
In in, acid he raises his left arm as if to greet another figure, one 
hand alone of which is visible on the extreme right of the tablet. 
The whole design is extremely graceful. A fragment of a cornice 
h visible which ran along the top of the tablet Height 9 2 in 
Breadth SS in, (PL LX In.) 

% Part of another similar sepulchral frieze with a comice 
running along the top border, containing a representation of a 
female figure dad in talaric chit6n and peploa seated at the 
head of a couch, Tcie head and legs of the figure aro seen in 

H.S.—VOL. Vir, r. 
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profile, and she raises her left hand to lay hold of the peplos 
which covers her head, though whether in the act of veiling or 
unveilsQg 15 not clear. To the right of the couch is seen the 
hand of another figure holding forth a small winged, genius who 
extends a fillet towards the seated female. Height 7 J 5 in. 
Greatest breadth 0 in, 

- 1 . Part of sepulchral frieze the frame of which consists of two 
fluted lotiic columns resting on two steps and supporting an 
entablature above. Under the arch thus formed is seen a head 
ami bust in high relief apparently of Perse phon& with her hair 
arranged as in some of the votive terra-cottas of fourth century 
date from the Temenos cf PersephonG, wealing long pointed 
earrings and with a veil descending from the hack of her head, 
and a chiton covering her well-developed bosom. On either 
side of her are two naked mnorini, that to the right holding a 
wreath. Height D 2 in. Breadth 8-3 in, 

4. Terra-cotta fragment of sepulchral slab or Anaihima repre¬ 
senting a heroized deceased person naked and recumbent on the 
funeral couch k at the feet of which stands a boy oenochtiQs t also 
mule, holding ce? wcho6 and wine-cup. 


TmitA-COTTA OBJECTS FROM ICTERIC® OE TOJIES. 

1 * Fragment of vase in the style of those described as in the 
]H&sc&dou of Signor Golucci, On the surface of the vase are 
laid in high relief terra-cotta groups representing small winged 
genii or Cupids engaged in a contest. The figures show traces 
of gilding on a white ground. 

2 . Small model of a boat. The prow terminates in two beaks? 
and above it is seen the end of a small the rest of which 

has bcon broken off. The stern curves back into an elegant 
a$\&aTpov ? the extremity of which forks into two parts the 
upper of which is wanting. At prow and stem respectively, 
in the outer sides of the boat, are fixed two pairs of projecting 
thcles or t Txakpol to which the oars and -ynj&dkia were attached 
by leathern thongs, as still in the Levant, The keel is well 
marked and on the sides of the vessel are two coloured bands. 
The upper of these which follows the edge from the topmost 
beak of the prow to the curving end of the stern is painted a 
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bright red. The other band, a little below the first and twice 
as broad, is of a dark brown with transversal stripes of red 
alternating apparently with white and blue. The tholes are 
painted red, and on the lower part of the stern on either side 
appears a large eye, the iris and outline of which are of a reddish 
• brown. The rest of the boat seems to have been painted white 
and white paint underlies the other colours. A larger but 
coarser model of a vessel was found by Signor Biliotti in a 
Rhodian tomb, and there is evidence that in this, as in so many 
other respects, Egyptian example had not been lost on the 
Phoenicians. (PI. LXIII.) 

I am not aware of any other instances of similar discoveries 
in purely Greek tombs, and in such an exceptional deposit 
should prefer to discover an after-thought of artistic sentiment, 
and to trace a delicate allusion to the sea-faring life of the 
departed rather than on actual representation of the infernal 
ferry-boat. Regarded in this light, the model of this small 
vessel has for us a special interest as a living record of that side 
of the Tarentine maritime industry which was connected with 
the land-locked inner sea. The epigrams—so full of local 
touches—of the Tarentine poet Leonidas contain more than 
one allusion to the small craft in which the native fishermen, 
in ancient times as now, plied the waters of the Mar Piccolo , 
the chief enemy with which they had to contend being the 
sudden Northern gales, such as those which only four years 
since wrought such havoc amongst the fishing-boats. The 
small skiff before us with its four c/caXpoi, all told, for oars 
and rudders, may recall Leonidas' epitaph on the old fisherman 
ThOris 1 : 

* ov%l TroXvo-KoXfiov 7rX<oTopa vavTiXtr)^’ 

whose tomb we are told was reared not by children or by wife 
but by the guild of fishermen (lyOv^oXoiv 8iaao<t) to which he 
belonged. In another epigram the native poet makes one of 
the small Tarentine craft speak in its own name. 8 “ They call 
me ‘the little one' " (ttjp puKpijv), she says, “ and I do not deny 
it. My hull is small, but Fortune decides, and not dimensions." 
The concluding couplet* indeed, might well have been taken as 

x Lconidre Tarcntini Carmina, xci. * Op. eit. c. jrlriii. 

J> 2 
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the motto of the toy-craft before us : sole survivor of all the 
Tarentine fleets! 

' &TTG) 7nj8<x\lOl9 7 t\&OV‘ a\\0 aWy 

Odp&os' iyot 8’ etrjv Zaip-o<ri 

Length 10'5 in. Breadth in middle 2 6 in. Height in middle 

2 4 in. . 

To this, as also a marine subject from a Tarentine tomb, X 
may add the following, at present in the Musco Colucci: 

A dolphin, of a pink colour on a white ground, represented 
as if in the act of leaping over the waves (two examples). 

3. Standing figure of ApliroditS of a fine period and beauti¬ 
fully executed, the upper part of the body slightly turned and 
bending to her right, her right leg being at the same time 
drawn up. The head and both arms as also the left foot are 
wanting, but the attitude is that of AphroditS bending down to 
fit on her sandal. This figure closely resembles a type of 
Aphrodite of which more than one example occurs amongst the 
terra-cottas found on Anatolian sites (cf. Froehner, Tcrres mites 
d’Asie Mineure , p. 22, and pi. 7). The same design is found on a 
bronze coin of Aplirodisins in Caria and there can be little 
doubt that as Froehner has pointed out, its origin is to be 
sought in the Aphrodite monohnimos of Apelles referred to 
by Petronius. There are in the British Museum two bronze 
figurines of Venus representing a variation of the present design 
in which the weight of the body is thrown on the left leg, and 
the right leg is bent across it to bring the sandal within reach 
of the hand. Height 7'4 in. (PI. LXIV.) 

4. Female figure, perhaps of Aphrodite, represented in a 
sitting attitude, naked, and with her head surmounted by a 
curious peaked coiffure. Her arms are symmetrically arranged 
against her side, her hands resting on her lap. Her legs are 
equally symmetrical in their position. The body is hollow, 
and the throne on which she was originally seated and which 
was made in a separate piece is now wanting. Height 5T in. 

5. Eros as a child, his right hand raised and his face, the 
mirthful features of which are exquisitely rendered, turned 
to the left and looking up as if engaged in a game of ball. A 
small cloak or chlamys, originally of a vermilion colour, hangs 
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over his left shoulder and his whole form is instinct with airy 
motion. In the same grave was found a companion figure, 5 (&), 
almost identical, but with the chlamys over the right shoulder-. 
Both figures are little masterpieces of the koroplastic art, and 
may vie with the most beautiful of those from Tanagra. 
Height 4 in. (PI. LXIV.) 

6. Pothos as a winged child-like genius leaning on an inverted 
torch which he thus extinguishes. His head is crowned with 
a wreath of flowers, and a chlamys fastened by a circular fibula 
to his left shoulder hangs down over the torch. Traces of blue 
colour are visible on the wings and mantle. Height 3 2 in. 

7. Eros or winged Bacchic genius of singularly plump pro¬ 
portions, his head crowned with ivy leaves and berries above 
which is a kind of Phrygian cap. He is naked except for a 
sash round his loins tied in a kind of bow in front. This 
figurine is remarkable for the extraordinary preservation of the 
original colouring. The wings are of dark blue, rose and azure. 
The body is coloured pink, the sash crimson and dark blue, the 
cap crimson. The obese type of the figure corresponds to a 
mode in Tarentine art which invades the coinage about the date 
of Alexander the Molossian’s expedition (333 B.C.), and is trace¬ 
able on it till shortly before that of Pyrrhos (b.c. 280), when it 
gives way to a reaction in favour of more attenuated propor¬ 
tions. During the prevalence of this mode we sec Taras on his 
dolphin represented under the same ‘ fat boy aspect as the 
present figurine. Height 7*1 in. 

8. Naked child-like genius crowned with wreath of vine- 
leaves, resting his weight on his left leg and right arm which 
leans on a cippus. His left arm is partly concealed by the 
chlamys which hangs down his back. Traces of red colour are 
visible on the body and cloak. Height 3 6 in. 

9. A little negro slave-boy coiled up fast asleep under an 
amphora against which he huddles as if for shelter from the 
Bora. The characteristic features of the race are admirably 
rendered, including the woolly hair, protuberant forehead 
thick lips and indescribable nigger grin. The back-bone, ribs 
and muscles of the half-starved little form are indicated with 
anatomic precision, and even the dolichocephalic skull and 
disproportionately long arms of the Negroid type are faithfully 
reproduced. This surprising accuracy of detail, however, is not 
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won at the expense of the general effect of the figure, which for 
life-like realism and true pathos is probably without a rival 
amongst Greek terra-cottas. A similar motive occurs in an 
askos of black glazed ware in the British Museum. A figure 
of a negro in an almost identical attitude, carved in a soft 
black stone spotted with green, and said to have been found 
at Alexandria, was recently sold in Paris. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the nigger child is represented crying bitterly, with wide- 
open mouth and contorted face—the very counterpart to the 
humorous repose of the Tarentine figure. Height 2 5 in. 
(PI. LXIV.) 

10. Girl’s head with a singularly sweet expression, her hair 
bound up in a high cone. (PI. LXIV.) 

11. Girl’s head with hair evenly combed back to the back of 
the head. 

12. Female head, crowned with a fillet, bowed wearily to 
the left. 

13. Female head in Phr}’gian cap; her hair, apparently in 
small curls, confined in a net and standing out on either side of 
the face. The hair has been coloured brownish red, the face 
pink on a white ground. 

14. Head of a girl with a knotted band confining her hair in 
front and a round plait behind. The hair has been coloured 
brownish red. 

15. Female head crowned with ivy leaves and berries in the 
style of terra-cottas associated with late ‘ Apulian ’ vases in the 
tombs at Canosa. The hair is coloured brownish red; the 
leaves green. 

16. Standing female figure robed in peplos closely wound 
round her and covering her arms, beneath which is a talaric 
chitdn. Her head is wreathed with vine leaves and her hair 
coiled in a conical shape, her right arm is folded across her 
bosom under the peplos, and in her left hand she holds a round 
disk which may represent a tympanum. The figure strikingly 
resembles a familiar type from Tanagra. Height 7 9 in. 

17. Upper part of standing figure of a girl, her head turned 
slightly to the left, wearing a chit6n and peplos which falls over 
her left shoulder and passes under her right arm which is left 
bare. Height 4 3 inches. 

18. Upper part of standing figuro of a girl: her head which 
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is crowned with a kind of wreath turned to the left: she is wear¬ 
ing earrings and her hair falls about her neck in long tresses. 
She wears a loose chitdn confined under the breast. Height 
4 6 in. 

19. Upper part of standing figure of a girl, her whole form 
closely wrapped round by a peplos which also veils her head. 
Her right arm is drawn up towards her neck under the mantle. 
This design closely resembles many from Tanagra, &c. Height 
41 in. 

In addition to these there occurs a whole series of figurines of 
somewhat rougher execution, some from the tombs and some 
from other localities, amongst which animals and comic or 
grotesque subjects are of frequent occurrence. It is possible 
that some of these burlesque subjects may connect themselves 
with the Tarentine (f>\vaK€<t, or farces based on tragic subjects 
introduced by the native comic poet Rhynth6n. Of this some¬ 
what miscellaneous class of objects I am able to describe the 
following specimens, and it is worthy of remark that several 
allied subjects occur in pairs or groups, as Nos. 5, 0, 7, the two 
varieties of No. 9, and Nos. 10 and 11. 

1. Small grotesque figure like an owl with the head of an 
ape. Height 3 3 in. 

2. Female pygmy drawing up a bucket. . Height 32 in. 

3. Youthful male head with slightly up-turned nose and a 
very humorous expression. Height 2'S in. 

4. Grotesque head with the hair bound up in a top-knot. 
Height 1*9 in. 

5. Burlesque mask of a Satyr with a modius on his head 
Height 2 9 in. 

6. Disproportionately fat boy squatted and resting on his 
left arm, while a puppy with a curly tail looks up at him on his 
right side. Height 3‘2 in. 

7. Figure of the same character and attitude but without the 
dog. Height 3T in. 

8. Male infant reclining apparently asleep on the back of a 
large dog with a curly and bushy tail. Height 4 in. 

9. Two naked boys wrestling, two varieties. Height 3 5 in. 

10. Standing figure of a girl with her peplos wrapped round 
her, carrying on her left shoulder a male child and in her left 
hand a tympanum. Height 5T in. 
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11. What appears to he the sequel to No. 10. A large serpent 
has coiled round the female figure who stands in a Laocoon-like 
attitude, apparently trying to tear away the serpent’s head 
which has fastened on her own. To the left the male infant is 
seen above the tympanum. Height 3 8 in. 

12. Pard seated to right and looking towards the spectator. 
Height 4T in. 

13. Pard couchant to right, the head howeyer erect and facing 
the spectator. Height 2*3 in. 


Terra-cotta Objects of Miscellaneous Provenance. 
Impressions of Gems, &c. 

1. Youthful figure of Dionysos, a wreath round his head and 
his mantle falling about his knees, but otherwise nude, standing 
full-face, "holding in his left hand a thyrsos and his right elbow 
resting on a column. In his right hand he holds a bunch of 
grapes at which a pard below looks up. Height of the 
impression 1 in. Breadth *8 in. 

2. Similar figure with uncertain surroundings. Height of 
impression IT in. Breadth *8 in. 

3. NikS standing to right and resting her left foot on an 
indeterminate object. In one hand she holds out a fillet or 
Icmniskos and in the other a palm-branch. Height of impression 
•9 in. Breadth *7 in. 

4. Helmeted female figure in the same attitude writing on 
shield. Height of impression '7 in. Breadth 5 in. 

5. Female figure draped from the waist downwards standing 
left and with her left elbow leaning on a column. Her right 
arm hangs listlessly at her side. Height of impression ‘8 in. 
Breadth -3 in. 

6. Wingless Eros naked in the attitude of an archer who 
lias just shot an arrow. In the field are the letters A ? to left and 

^ to right of figure. Circular impression, diam. *6 in. 

7. Eros -winged and naked walking right and playing on lyre. 
Height of impression -55 in. Breadth '35 in. 

8. Head of Hermes in petasos to right. Height of impression 
"o in. Breadth *4 in. 
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9. Naked warrior seen from behind thrusting with spear and 
holding long pointed shield. Height of impression *6 in. 
Breadth 3 in. 

10. Oval piece of terra-cotta stamped on both sides after the 
manner of a coin. On one side is the head of a bacchante 
with wreath of vineleaves, on the other the upper part of a 
facing figure of Victory winged and holding across her a trophy. 
Height 95 in. Breadth 8 in. 

11. Triangular piece stamped on one side with a small oval 
gem representing Eros to right holding an indeterminate object* 
and on the other side in large letters in relief ( t ^) T AP in mono¬ 
gram evidently standing for the name of the city. Iwo 
examples. Height 1 in. 

12. Small disk perhaps a tessera of admission for the theatre. 
On one side is a bench in relief stamped r, on the other N K in 
an incised monogram. Diameter 1 in. 

Terra-cotta Objects of Miscellaneous Provenance. 
Perforated Disks. 

A great variety of flat disks, ranging in diameter from about 
to 3* inches, perforated at top with two small holes and with 
legends or devices stamped on the field are discovered on the 
Tarentine site. This class of objects is well known and seems 
to be common to the whole Hellenic world from Sicily to Asia 
Minor. Some of a dumpy form were obtained by Dr. Scbliemann 
on the site of Troy. As to the object however for which these 
perforated disks were made no theory that has yet been put 
forward will account for all the phenomena with which we arc 
confronted. Professor Gardner indeed on the strength of the 
legend HHMIftAEAloN standing for KHMIQBoAloN has ad¬ 
vocated the view that the disks with this inscription or its 
abbreviated form were used '* to weigh out half an obol’s worth 
of some commodity.” But this could hardly have been the 
object of the bulk of these disks or otherwise we should expect 
to see the price more generally marked, and would surely find 
disks of greater weight. We should also expect a greater analogy 
with the known varieties of Greek metal weights which are 
usually square in form. 

Without attempting on the present occasion to solve the 
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enigma I may call attention to a few of the considerations which 
have to be dealt with before arriving at a definite conclusion. 

1. Some Knidian examples in the British Museum have only 
one perforation. Two holes are therefore not essential to the 

utility of the disks. # • 

2. Amongst thousands of these disks discovered at Taranto, I 
am assured by Signor Viola that none show such traces of friction 
about the holes as would warrant the view that they were 
suspended. There is moreover a type of which I am able to 
exhibit several varieties with a flattened base like an antefix 
and therefore capable of standing upright. 

3. That some legends, e.g. TAKTO probably for T AKTON or 
TAKTOZ, seem to have reference to an amount of some article 
prescribed by the State. 1 TPITQ again for TPITQ2 might also 
lead us to connect these disks with public distributions. 

4. The character of the symbols and devices is generally 
religious in its associations and in some cases specially connected 
with the state patrons of Tarentum, e.g. the dolphin of Poseiddn, 
leaping over the waves as on the Tarentine coins but without 
Taras, the figures of’ Htrakles and of an armed horseman, per¬ 
haps one of the Dioskuri, amongst the impressions of signets. 

5. There are however varieties which require a different ex¬ 
planation, e.g. those representing on one side the busts of two 
lovers embracing and on the other an infant holding up a puppy 
by the tail; and that containing a representation of a human 
eye, which seems to partake of the nature of an amulet. 

Tarentine Perforated Disks. 

Besides those reading hH M10. &c. described by Prof. Gardner, 

1 am able to enumerate the following varieties from this site :— 

1. TAKTO across the centre of the field in raised letters 
contained in impressed oblong. Diameter 3 in. 

2. 1YM iu smaller impressed oblong. Diameter 2'6 in. 

3. TPITQ iu small letters in impressed oval. Diameter 

2 9 in. 

4. ppo in impressed quadrangle. Diameter 2 6 in. 

5. NI iu large impressed letters. Diameter 2 7 in. 

1 Cf. the Tairrit trTros to bedded out troops blockaded in Sphakt6ria, Thuc. 
during the truce to the Lacedaemonian ir. 16. 
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6. 0 in impressed semicircle. Diameter 2 7 in. 

7. Svastika or filfot in centre of the field. Diameter 2 7 in. 

8. Impression of engraved gem representing Herakl&s stand¬ 
ing facing; his left arm resting on club, his right holding bow 
and lion’s skin, a quiver behind his left shoulder. Diameter 
2 6 in. 

9. Impression of gem set in ring representing HSrakles 
to right raising his club to strike the Hydra which coils up 
to the left from between his legs. The edges of this disk 
rounded. Diameter 2’0 in. 

10. Impression of somewhat oblong gem with warrior on 
horseback thrusting forward with lance and galloping, &c. 
Diameter 2*7 in. 

11. Impression of oval gem showing youthful male figure, 
nude, leaning on cippusand holding out an indeterminate object. 
Diameter 2 7 in. 

12. Impression of oval gem set in ring. Female figure, 
perhaps Venus, her robe falling about her waist, her left arm 
resting apparently on a shield. Diameter 2'8 in. 

13. Lobster in high relief. 1 Diameter 3*1 in. 

14. Nymph, or perhaps Aphroditff, naked to her waist seated 
sideways on a swan—a desigu much resembling that on some of 
the coins of Kamarina—in high relief. Diameter 2‘8 in. 

15. Small disk with human ey^ in relief. Diameter 18 in. 

16. Olive-spray of conventional character in impressed circle. 
Diameter 3*4 in. 

17. Rosette ornament impressed. Diameter 3 3 in. 

18. Palmetto in relief. This specimen is flat at the bottom 
and of antefix-like shape. Height 2'5 in. 

19. Dolphin leaping over sea waves conventionally indicated 
below as on Tarontine coins. Of antefix-like shape. Height 
2 3 in. 

20. Busts of two youthful figures of either sex embracing. 
On some examples the female figure wears a kind of stcphanS. 
On the other side a male child in an attitude like that of the 
infant H6rakles strangling the serpents. In this case however 
the figure holds up a small animal apparently a puppy by the 
tail. Of antefix-like shape. Height 2’8 in. 


Presented to the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. GrevOlc J. Chester, 
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21. Infant Eros, winged, holding in one hand what is ap¬ 
parently a ball, and in the other a dove by the wings. Of 
antefix-like shape. Height 2 5 in. 


Terra-cotta Objects of Miscellaneous or Uncf.rtain 
• Provenance. 

Moulds for Figurines and Votive Reliefs. 

1. Mould for upper part of two female figures side by side. 
Each has on her head a high Stephanos or kalathos from which 
the peplos falls. Probably D4m6t4r and Persephonfi are here 
represented. Height 4 2 in. 

2. Mould for female head. Height 2 in. 

3. Mould representing Eros or a winged genius bending over 
an amphora. A figurine of this type occurs amongst those from 
Cyr£naica. Height 4 in. 


Moulds for Sacred Cakes. 

1. Large disk-like mould having in the centre a Gorgon’s 
head within a circular border of palmetto leaves and floral 
ornaments. On the left side of the disk is part of a projecting 
handle. Diameter 8 2 in. * 

2. Smaller circular disk (Fig. 6), 5 in. in diameter, with project¬ 
ing handle perforated as for suspension. The field of the disk is 
divided into four compartments by four attributes of deities— 
the thunderbolt of Zeus, the trident of Poseiddn, the cross-torch 
of Persephon4, and the club of H4rakl4s. In the first of these 
are a lyre, the symbol of Apollo, a caduceus for Herm6s, and 
an amphora for one of the Dioskuri, a second amphora repre¬ 
senting the other divine champion appears opposite to it in the 
fourth compartment. In the second compartment appeal* a hand 
with open palm, a dove, an object perhaps representing a lover’s 
knot, a curious symbol consisting of a cross-piece supported by 
two legs and terminating in a horn-like curve at either end—in 
its general form it resembles an ancient fire-dog, such as that 
found amongst the treasure of Palestrina, but the transverse bar 
is shorter and thicker. In the angle at the centre of this 
segment is apparently a large grain of corn. 
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In the third compartment are seen a slightly curved object 
terminating in a pointed piece which I take to be a somewhat 
elongated representation of a plough-share, a tunny fash, a corn- 
spike, and a bunch of grapes* In the fourth division there 
follow a second amphora, a phallic representation, and 
apparently, the head of a nymph, considerably blurred. 

Bound the edge of the disk and representing the circle of the 
wheel, the four spokes of which are indicated by the four 



symbols of Zeus, Poseidon, Persephone and HSroklSs, 00001*5 the 
following seines of figures: 

a. One large and three smaller distaffs wound round with 
wool, like those which may be seen in the hands respectively 
of the personified Ddmos and the Eponymic hero of Tarentum 
on coins of that city* 

b * Three flat disks partially superimposed: the same device 
being repeated two places on. From the occurrence of a similar 
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device on a small circular disk found on this site associated 
with an anvil, tonga, and two globular pieces which probably 
represent lumps of metal, it seems probable that these flat 
circular disks represent coins. A fragment was broken off from 
the small relief referred to which probably contained a fimire of 
a hammer. 

Cm ova * bD5S * tam w hich radiate nine tapering projections. 
The whole presents the appearance of some animal organism 
such as a large spider or a star-fish. From the occurrence 
of the rayed solar disk on the Naples mould and from the 
parallel supplied by the crescent moon in the nest compart¬ 
ment it is nevertheless probable that the device must be 
regarded as the stellar symbol of the Sun. Its elongated 
orm is however remarkable, and the occurrence of a Tarantula 
amongst Tarentme charms would supply a fertile theme for 
speculation* 

d. A pruning hook. 

e. An oblong figure pitted in regular lines with square cavities 
At one comer is a globular object, either forming a part of the 
oblong figure or in contiguity with it. 

/ A crescent 
A ladder. 

h. Apparently a cicala. 

i Blacksmiths’ tongs, 

\ ^ la13 ^ disk with a cross in relief across its field 
perhaps a consecrated cake. 

3. Fart of a similar mould in form of a flat disk, covered with 
various symbols. Xu the centre of the disk is a smaller disk 
with a cross impressed on it like the four spokes of a wheel. 
Immediately above and below this are a phallic symbol and a 
lyre ; To the right are successively a caduceus, H£raklta J club, 
a trident and q thunderbolt; to the left a second thunderbolt' 
tbo cross-torch of Persephon£, the top of a crescent, or perhaps 
a bow, and a ladder. Above this again is another row with a 
bird, apparently a dove, in the centre, and, one of each on either 
side, two amphorae and two sheep. Above tins row appear three 
distaffs wound round with wool, and a crescent. Diameter of 
disk, approximntely 6 in. 

Two- disks belonging to the same class as N& 3 though 
differing somewhat in their details have been described by 
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Otto Jabn 1 II and Minervini.* The first was from a sketch of an 
original in the possession of Sir W. Temple at Naples, the other 
is described as having passed from the Mongol ti collection to the 
Muaeo Borbonico. It is thus evident that both were obtained 
from Southern Italy, and the resemblance which they bear to 
these from the site of Tar onto m is so strong that in default of 
other indications we may refer them to the snme city* Jflhn 
regarded them as amulets in one form or another. Miner vini 
supposed them to have been suspended as ex wtos in the 
temples. 3 

The Gorgon's head on the larger of the three Tarentine disks 
described has certainly ttpotwtp&iu associations, and recalls the 
frequent appearance of Medusa's heads of various styles and 
periods amongst the ontefixes of the Tar endue tombs. The 
devices on the smaller disks are of a more corn pies character. 
Some have certainly the character of amulets, though many of 
the most typical forms, as for example the flea and the eye, arc 
conspicuous by their absence. On the other hand, the promi¬ 
nence of symbols of the greater gods points to a less degraded 
form of superstition. The open hand, which occurs on No. o 
as well as on the example given by John, connects itself rather 
with prayer in general than with the mere aversion of the evil 
eye with which the closed hand and protruding thumb is asso¬ 
ciated i in other words it is a talisman for procuring good 
influences rather than an amulet proper for turning away bad. 
Two raised hands with open palms are often found on Greek 
and Bom an tombstones to enforce a special prayer to a god 
recorded in tlie inscription/ and in the same ■ connexion it 
may be useful to notice various Christian adaptations of tills 
symbolic gesture, including the representations of a single open 
hand on the walls of medieval churches and on. the slabs of 
medieval tombs/ In the present case the raised hand with 


I I'ber den Aberglauben (lea bftuen 
Blidc* bei den A]ten. BcricJUo der k. 
tachsiichcn Ocsellmhn/t ffcr IVisscn- 
schajteit zm Lci'piig. YII. 1S55 (p„ 
B£, £CJS- Mid Taf. V. p, 3]. 

II .bidtciiint) Arclicotogico B T apoUUnw t 
&&. r Anm V. (1867), p. 169." 

1 In Dfirnnberg ct Ssglio, Dkiicm- 
wiii-e tifa Antiquim,Att. AMVLETYM, 


a rcj>rfistnifl.ti*a af the NuBpolftMi 
exuoplft fiiat published by Miner Yini 
is given and the suggestion mod*. 

* Cf. Jnlm, op. cti. p. 63. 

{ I have myself observed, several 
instances of the open hand in smell 
positions in tile BvEuititlB parts at 
Europe. 
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the crescent moon above may suggest to us the homely prayers 
of a 'rustic Phyd:l£. J The ladder which occurs on all four 
examples of these disks is difficult to explain , 1 It occurs on 
Lucanian and Apulian vases associated with love and funeral 
scenes, and may be taken perhaps as a symbol ol spiritual 
accessibility. In a low stage of sepulchral cult, as in parts of 
Russia at. the present day a miniature ladder is placed in the 
grave for tho use of the departed spirit. 

In the general character of the symbols upon these moulds 
it seems possible to detect a- special applicability to the prevail¬ 
ing cults and local circumstances of Tarentum. Thus in No. 5 
in the four principal symbols that form a cress on the face of 
the disk, we see the attribute of Zeus associated in a special way 
with those of Poseid&n. Persephonfi and H£rakl3s, the special 
patrons along with the Dloskuri, whose symbols are also conspi¬ 
cuous, of the Tarentine Commonwealth. The character of some 
of the symbols, as the cross-torch and ladder, seems specifically 
South Italian. Many of the other devices again contain a 
distinct allusion to some of the chief local products and 
industries. Not to speak of those connected with metal - 
working such 03 the blacksmith's tongs, and with agriculture 
such as the bearded corn-spike that reminds us of the 
neighbouring Mctapontine harvests, and the bunch of grapes 
suggestive of the sunny slopes of Anion, we may see in the 
repeated representations of the distaffs wound round with wool 
precisely as it appears in the hands of tho Eponymic Tams, and 
the sheep on No. 0 , a direct reference to the long-haired docks 
of the Gaifflsus, and the rich woollen fabric for which Tarentmu 
was celebrated. 

With regard to the purpose to which these moulds were 
applied, the mere fact that they are moulds and not reliefs 
sufficiently shows that they served some practical purpose. 
The handles with which they are provided are for their use 
ns moulds, and not, as Mincrvini has suggested, for votive 
suspension. On the other hand, the fact that no reliefs have 
been discovered answering to these or similar moulds, leads to 
the conclusion that they were used to impress some perishable 
substance. It seems to me to be highly probable that they 

1 Terra- Cotta humls occur a,raoi:"st ancient, sanctuaries, c.j. from IieatC. 
the votive olFcriii gs fan nd on tlie Fivta clT 
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served for stamping cakes in use on various religious occasions 
either for public or private cult. 

The fourfold division and wheel-like arrangement of No. 2, 
and the smaller cross-marked disk or wheel occupying the centre 
of No. 3 seems further to convey a valuable indication that it 
was to this purpose that these moulds were applied. It is indeed 
a characteristic in a whole class of religious cakes that they are 
impressed with a wheel or cross* and iii other eases divided into 
segments 1 as if to facilitate distribution. Without on this 
occasion going into the origin of this symbolical division 
which seems rather to connect itself with the worship of 
the ancestral fire than with any solar cult, i.t may be sufficient 
here to recall the fact that this feature appeal's as a whole class 
of cakes made use of at certain seasons by various members of 
the Aryan family h and which in their original form seem to 
have had a special connection with the propitiation of the 
spirits of the hearth. In a modified form indeed they ai^ still 
familiar to us as ‘ hot-cross buns/ Considering the domestic 
application of many of the symbols on the smaller disks it seems 
probable that they were made use of in these cases for homely 
rites analogous to those to which for example the Slavonic 
* wheel cakes’ are still dedicated. 2 Nor will the comparison 
with existing primitive usages be thought far-fetched when it 
is remembered that the flat round cakes known as KoX^vfia to 
the Greeks are still in use throughout the South-Eastern Penin¬ 
sula under various corruptions of the name for funeral wakes 
and the primitive communion feasts of the dead which still 
survive in those regions. 2 In the modern Greek form Kokvfia 
these cakes are distributed to the faithful by the Orthodox 


1 The loaves found At Pompeii rroifl 
Of flat segmented form aa -are stUl the 
modem Turkish. 

* The Chriatm&s featlvEtiea jjd which 
r wheel Cukes f of (his CClamonial kind 
arc especially used, jiVO Connected with 
a variety of symbolical acta ami 
olferili£E all having for Lhuii al joct tflli 
ussunsiicfc of good dope, imfreau of 
CAtlls* dcmiDijtte prosperity and es¬ 
pecially the birth of nutlp children 
during the cumin*year. Alt analogous 
abject would flCooun t for tha chftme ter 

H.R .—VOL VII. 


of ]flftny Of the symlwls on these. 
Turentine disks. 

3 Cf. the eld Slavonic nlso 

JCaljiiw, Serbian JToJjive, Itauman 
C&liza. 3 ]i tile Slavonia Wahea JpnwuTtsr 
the AViro it rather cooked coni id a 
Hat disk than a cake proper. Of the 
modem and mediaeval Greek farm 
Ducange remarks * KdkvBtp, ,K&hvfa, 
fruinentum coctnm; in Ecehuil 
fimecaaicrl Colyhi hcnLilici et diairibui 
salcreut prime Babhnto jejunlonnn.' 
Kor vatioua primitive ftmn« of the 
£ 
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priests on the first Saturdays of the Greek Lent and other fasts. 
The crosses and other emblems on the consecrated cakes of the 
Orthodox Church present an unmistakable analogy, though 
under an adapted and Christian guise, to the moulds before us, 

AnmuK J. Evans. 

'tAnl-caka* {JfyflJ or Xola£) and March, 1681, Amongst the Eussinn 
ntliijp flat sqguwsntad tttkaa [femifi} lipp* I lu^e wen nwralds for fiat cheeses 
with a Mdtml wckot made uhc of In tho ot tv similar chapter with a central 
HSyiian Peninsula for pnrptf Bte OQm CTOM or wheel and Virions nurmuiidiiig 
nested with domestic cult 1 may reXfer to oruanwatH, It is possible thas some of 
my articles * Christmas and Ancestor. the piwant moalds may have been used 
VToeship in the Btoek Knnntaxq,’ flff chesses, as well aa takes. 
Macmillan's Magazine, Jan r> Fab., mid 
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ANTIQUITIES FKGM THE ISLAND Of LIPAKA. 

[Plate LXII,] 

The two painted! vases reproduced or Pi. LXII, are part of a 
collection of antiquities found in some twenty tombs which were 
excavated in 1879 in the island of Li para, not far from the 
present town of that name. 1 The precise locality is known as 
the Contrarla Diana and is the property of Signor Scolarici. 
A road leading to it ia called the Via Diana, and this name 
seems to have originated in the rnins of three small shrines 
which popular opinion has attributed to that goddess. The 
presence of these shrines in dose proximity to the tombs has 
led to the conviction that this particular spot was the ancient 
cemetery of Lipara. 

The history of Lipara is briefly this. Known originally as 
the island Meligourds, but having no population, probably owing 
to its volcanic nature, it was first taken possession of by settlers 
frotn the adjoining coast of Italy, then under the legendary rule 
of An son, and named after him Ausooia, The descendants of 
Anson continued to govern the newly-acquired island until 
about 580 B.C., when a colony of Kbodians and Knidians made 
its appearance. These colonists had started from their homes 
for Sicily, and had there with much disaster to themselves taken 
part in the war raging between the towns of Selinus and Egesta. 
Those of them who survived this war sot sail round the north 

1 These Mtlqnltfcs are the property of thaE city, I have to thank hi* 
of ifr, Jasats Stevenson, of Glasgow, kindnew and liberality for ths drawings 
and. .'ire At present lent by him for " hero mpnedtuMd, and fi>r memoranda of 
exhibition ia the Corporation Galleries the oxw-vatioue. 
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coast of Sicily and lauded at Lipaxa, where they were received 
with welcome "by the remnants of the original settlers, who were 
finding themselves unable to cope with the Tyrrhene pirates, 
then oppressing them grievously. Such is the version of 
Diodorus. 1 Pausanias, 3 however, gives a slightly different 
account, quoting from a Sicilian historian Antioch Os, according 
to whom the colonists from Kuidos—he does not include the 
Rhodians—settled first on the Sicilian promontory Pachynos, 
but after a time were driven thence by the Blyini and the 
Phoenicians, Thereupon they sailed for the Liparae Mauds, 
and either found them deserted, or expelled such inhabitants as 
there were. They founded the town, of Lipara* and cultivated 
the adjacent islands of Hiera, Strongyle and Didymae by 
crossing to them in boats as occasion required. 

Tills new population was evidently skilled in the management 
of ships, as indeed would be expected if there were Rhodians 
among them ; for the Khodians throughout their history were 
renowned at sea. Once in possession of a fleet they would be 
in a position to retaliate on the Tyrrhene pirates. Pausanias 3 
records a remarkable instance of their success in this respect. 
Having been ordered by the oracle of r Delphi to attack the 
Tyrrhenian fleet, but in so doing to employ the smallest number 
possible of ships, they set out with only five triremes. The 
Tyrrhenians seeing this and thinking it beneath their dignity 
to put a greater number of ships in battle contented themselves 
also with five triremes. These the Liparaeans captured; but 
immediately the Tyrrhenians sent out another five. Again the 
Liparaeans captured them, and this process was repeated till 
the Tyrrhenians had lost, four squadrons, each of five ships. In 
commemoration of this extraordinary victory, and in acknow¬ 
ledgment of the advice of the oracle, the Liparaeans sent to 
Delphi a group of twenty statues, one for each ship taken from 
the enemy. The date of this engagement is not given; but we 
may not be far wrong if we assume it to have been in the early 
part of tile fifth century B c,, previous to the battle off Cumae, 


1 Diodorus Sic. v r 9 \ at Cecil Ton, 

Ilhodcs in Ancisni Tim ft, [). 34. 

s i. 31, 3, PangautflJi is hen jpa&kiit# 
fif tlia Knidiim monuments at Delphi, 
ami tills circumstance, together with 


the fact stated ftUo by DiodOJtU tbnt 

the kuler of tbe Colony teas a KmiKaai, 
in ay have led him to omit the RJioiiijui 
element in It, (t TEllleyd. yi 2, 

3 I- 18, ir 
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in xvhich Hiero of Syracuse seams to have crushed the naval 
power of the Tyrrhenians in 474 EC. 

From this time* it is not likely that the Lipameans maintained 
a fleet solely for defence. They would see how lucrative a trade 
was that of piracy, and may have been long engaged in it 
previous to 371 u.c.,in which year they made an unsatisfactorv 
prise, The Romans had just concluded successfully their long 
siege of Veii s and had determined on sending a memorial of it 
to Delphi, in the shape of a golden krater, The messengers 
bearing this gift were intercepted by pirates, and carried off to 
Lipora. Meantime the strategos of the island, Timasitheos, had 
heard of what had happened. He was able to rescue the 
messengers, and to send them on to Delphi with their golden 
vase. For this act Romo rewarded him with honours, and long 
after, when she had annexed the island, allowed his descendants 
immunity from taxes. 1 Possibly the trade of piracy was but a 
small part of the occupation of the ships of Iipara. These 
islands afforded convenient shelter for the Carthaginian fleets,* 
and it is not improbable that the jLiparaean ships may have 
joined them willingly or unwillingly. When Rome took pos¬ 
session of Lipara she sent there a colony under the government 
of duumviri. The name of one of these duumviri, MAPKOC 
AVCDlslEVC, ^ preserved on a bronze coin of the island, with 
the usual device of a youthful head of Vulcan and of about the 
time of Augustus. 3 

Except in the year 1864 I have not been able to trace any 
excavations in this island.* On that occasion the rcsulls Wei's 
much the same as those with which we arc now concerned 
including bionae objects of the nature of arinillae, strigils and 
fibulae, terracottas, lamps and fictile vases, among which one 
was remarkable for its subject—an old fish-dealer in the act of 
cutting up a fish on a table with the view of selling part of it to 
another old man who holds out a coin for it. Such a scene, if 
it were not that the fish-dealer was a favourite character on the 
Comic stage of the days of Aristophanes, might serve to illustrate 
a fragment which has been preserved from a lost drama of 

1 Sit xiv. &3 ; Livy v, 23, 310 ; Ja&fc d*U.' J«t Jr&, I6G2, t>, 

Polybius 3, 25, i • LIvy ixi. 4$. Ill and £(££, ISAS, p. 3$. 

’ Atwali dciF fnst. Arch, 1357, p . * Builtt. del? JfjwL Arab, p. 
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Atchippos, entitled Ichthys. 1 In any ease it compares very well 
■with one of the vases on our plate (LXH., also Fig. 1), 
with its incident also from the Comic stage. In general 
there is no class of vases more difficult to explain than those 
with comic representations. It may be that many of our 
difficulties would have been removed had the comic poets 
whom we now know only from mere fragments survived with 
the good fortune which has attended Aristophanes. Yet 
when we remember that there is perhaps no incident in any 
one of his plays that tan be positively identified on a 
painted vase, we may doubt whether tho vase-painters wont 


Fio. i. 



to these sources for their subjects, and whether they did not 
rather find them* so to speak, at the street-corners. On 
our vase we have a lady standing between two old men. 
Her beauty and dignity are conspicuous. The old men are 
astonished, and there appears to be nothing to account for their 
astonishment except her beauty and dignity, The scene might 
he a parody of Helena and the old men of Troy who admired 
her so much as not to wonder at the long war in such a cause. 
Or we might identify the group with some scene in the lost 
comedy of Alexis, entitled Helena and her Suitors, of which there 

1 A JialL-d^ier rnunftd HerniftflOR is Sm Fi ag>rnnta Poti. Comic, p. 27l 
described as i &i j9f$ $*ptw yaAWr ( Dl 

T« UfotA-fT .mi Tfltl A*fapqf«i[ irTrptuao*. 
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remain only a few words at tlie point where she speaks of her 
suiters with disdain. The reverse of this vase has the usual 
figures of EphebL The other vase reproduced on the same plate 
(also Fig. 2) is curious from its having only the design of a head 
drawn in profile and on a large scale. It is the head probably 
of a Satyr, and is not inappropriately inscribed AKFATOS, 
in letters which belong to the early part of the fourth century 
b.c. The bead is drawn in. outline, like the figures on Athenian 
lekythb or in Etruscan wall-paintings, the space enclosed within 
the outline not being filled in with colour, hut left in the same 
condition as the general field of the vase. On the reverse there 



Fig. 2 + 


is no design. To judge from the ivy borders and the shape of 
this vase we may class it among the black ware with a fine 
bright glaze on which patterns and designs are painted generally 
in white and purple, and on which wo occasionally meet, as 
here, with figures executed in a manner more adapted to fresco 
painting than to ceramic art. 

The greater part of Mr. Stevenson's antiquities belong to the 
fourth and third centuries ACL Some of them may even be 
later. There were found, for instance, three inscriptions incised 
on the black stone of the district and in very late Greek 
characters; each consists only of a name: (I) POAYZENOV, 
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(2) ATH£ I BO VA A, (3) AIK Al YAIOE^ On the other hand 
there is a red figure lekytbos of the Sicilian type -which is older 
than the fourth century, while again among the terracottas is 
a seated female figure holding a dove, which might have been 
brought from Rhodes in the early days of the colony, since it 
can hardly be later than the sixth century. It is nil but 
identical with figures from Rhodes or from Sicily which possibly 
in early times drew many of its articles of luxury from Rhodes, 
as it drew its colonists. To go farther back still, we have in 
Mr. Stevenson 1 * collection a series of neolithic implements 
which bring us into contact with the original inhabitants—the 
descendants of Auson and Aeolos. - Whether these implements 
were found within the tombs is not stated, but as the cemetery 
must have remained in- use for at least several centuries, to 
judge by the various dates of the objects already referred to, we 
could readily suppose it to have been entered upon even in 
primitive times. The tombs were sunk into the earth, lined 
with squared slabs of the black stone of the district, and 
covered with blocks of the same nature. It is to be hoped that 
further excavations may be made in this interesting island, with 
results no less satisfactory than those which have just been 
noticed. 


A. S. Muniuv. 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS. 

It. 

Books III., IV., V., VI, VII, VIII. 

[Plates LXV.—LXVIIL] 

In the present paper we continue the commentary begun in 
last years Journal t and set forth the numismatic facts which 
i-un parallel to those hooks of Paugamns 'which deal with the 
remainder of Peloponnesus j Laconia, Messenia, Elis, Aeliaia, 
and Arcadia. Athens, Phods, and Roeotia still remain for 
future treatment. 

In spite of our efforts to he complete, we Lave already dis¬ 
covered a number of coins of Corinth and Argos and the 
neighbouring cities which had escaped us, and which present 
new types, or important varieties of the types which appear in 
our plates, This will necessitate the publication of a supplement 
to our first paper. While this is in preparation numismatists 
will be doing the greatest service if they will let us have casts 
of any types in their possession whidl are omitted in the de¬ 
scriptions or the plates of this paper or the lash Casts of 
unusual coins of imperial times of Fhocis or Boeotia will also 
be most welcome. 

For the purposes of the present paper, in addition to the 
material already laid up by the editors, the authorities of the 
Biblioth^que Nationals at Paris have kindly allowed us to have 
casts of all the coins in that collection selected as desirable; 
and Dr. von Sal let, of the Royal Museum of Berlin, has sent 
to London, with the utmost friendliness and liberality, casta of 
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all important wins of Peloponnesus of imperial times in his 
keeping. 

In this instalment of the work, the numismatic lists and 
■comments have alike been compiled by the English colleague ; 
the Swiss cel league has supplied casts and carefully revised the 
whole. The text used is that of Schubart, not of Schubring, as 
stated by a lapsus pmTim in the first article. Tire method of 
numbering in the plates has been modified for reasons of 
convenience, 

Lauepaemon. 

h Tans, in, 10, 7, TpiV?; i/c t% 6Bov eit&tieu; £k$q\?) 
kiito- to, Be f t d i 5 Kop ua? dy ef /cal to tepo v ttj $ 
Apri/n-Bo^. t 6 y&p ^ooptov 'ApreptBo^ /cal 
icrr'lv ai Kftpuor, /cal dyaApa tf&Tpuev ApriptBot iv 
virai$pcp KapuartSos, 

IU, 14, £. ©e&jy iepd Tlo<reiBwv6<! ccttiv 'iTrirotcoupfou 
/cal ApripiBos Alytvala$. ijraviK&ovon Bi otti&w wpos 
T V lr Aia-^yjv icrrlv ApriptBos 7 (Ttr upas iepov iirovo- 
pd^ovat avrrjv /cal Aipvaiav, o&crav ovk "Aprepiv, 
BpiTCtpapTw Se KpjjrflfU’ rd S£ f? o&ti}v 6 Aly waio? 

C^fi ft Of X 070 T. 

1 H- 18, 4. Tck 5e is T^y 'Kuayiav ’’Apreplv iartv qvtq) 
Aey 6peva„ Kvay ia dvBpa c.7rty^mpiov je.T.A, 

* Iir - %Q f 7. OA 'jreppw Aep^oy, <&$a ApriptBos dya\pa iv 
vrralSpcp AppeartBos. 

A Mem is standing left, in short chiton, right extended, in left,' 
spear; beside her, dog r 
-ffiAnt, B.M. IN I.) Mim, 3, it. 221. 

Artemis running right, holding tomb j n both hands, dog 
beside her. 

jE Ant B. M. (N II.} man, S. iv. £ga. 

Pans, rn. 25, 3, 0fwr tv Tp yfj a-^tatv iepd ivnv Ap- 
‘riptBa? T€ GTTiKkpvw ' Aa-TpareleLSi on rift & to irpSau 
<tt parsta^ ivraufa iwavtravTC 3 A pagoves, teal AttqW&v 
A pa^dvtos- £oW pkv hft$6tepa, &va£dvcu Be Xiyavtrw 
avra. ras citto ©ep^caSayr*? yvvat/cas. 

Artemir Astrateia ? Janr. dad in short chiton and endromides, 
holds out in right, bow ? in left, shield and spear. 

Ctmctlk B.M, (N in.) 

This attribution Is anything but certain. The figure on the 
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coin is, however, Apparently female, fully armed, but iu an 
attitude of rest. The object in the right hand seems to have a 
cord attached, and may be either bow or whip. As to a shield 
as an attribute of Artemis, see below N XI., XII. 

Artemis clad in short chiton, holds branch in right, quiver at 
shoulder, inscription KYriAPICCIA. ( Obv . Head of 

Rome.) 

X Auton. B. U. Berlin. (N iv.) Inih., CarUmthe Mu*, p. 19. 

This coin was not struck at Cypnrissia, but probably at 
Lacedaemon, ou occasion of an agonistic festival. 

2. —Paus. III. 11, 11. u E<rTi Bi tcai'Epfii)? 'Ayopaios Atovverov 

(ftepcov yraiBa. 

Hermes Agoraeus, wearing chlamys, to right, holds in left 
hand caduceus, on left arm infant Dionysus, who raises 
left hand. 

X Domna. Imh. Mon. Or. p. 178. {N v.) 

Plautilla. Berlin. Mon. (Jr. p. 1?3. (N VL) 

Hermes Agoraeus, wearing chlamys, to right, holds in right 
staff restiug against shoulder, in left, infant Dionysus and 
caduceus. 

X Gallicnps. Imh. Mon. Gr. p. 174. 

Salonina. Imh. Berlin. (N VII.) 

The staff, which is quite clear on N vn., is not to he so clearly 
seen on V. aud vi. But the action of the right hand is the same, 
and the staff may be there. If so, all the representations would 
be practically identical, and almost certainly copies of the statue 
mentioned by Pausanias. The staff which Hermes is carrying 
in his right hand is probably a thyrsus, towards wbicli the child 
Dionysus stretches out his hand. 

3. —Paus. in. 12, 8. AafceBcupioviois Bk can pkv 'AiroWtovos 

'Atcpetra /3cop.o<;, eern S' i7rovopa£opuvov Tdarjirrov lepov 
F»}$* 'AttoXKwv 8^ vrtip avTo iBpxrrat MaXed-n;?. 

Iir. 13, 3. O Be Kdpveio?, Bv O Itcerav &Trovofxd%ov<ri,TipuL<; 
€LX €V ZvrdpTT} teal i?p\v Tlpa^XeiSa? tcareXOeiv, iBpirro 
Be iv oi/cta Up too too ©eo/cXeoo?, dvBpo ? fiavreeoj. Of. 
14, 6. 

Apollo naked, facing, right hand rests on head, in left, bow. 

X. Comimxhi*. B. M. 

Gallienus. Loobbceke. (N VIII.) 

Salonina. B. M. Imh. 

Apollo in long drapery, holds plectrum and lyre. 

X Ant. Pius. Mion. S. iv. 224, 85. Tam. <N ix.) 
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A comparison with the coins of Gytheiuvo, K XKiri.j xxiv., 
seoms to show that tlie naked Apollo, N vm, is Caroeius. 
On H ix, w'C seem to have rather tlie Pythian form of the god, 

4__PauA el 14, G. JtpaeK96vTi doro 70 O ilpcjtov Aiog- 

Kofipaiv iepov jcm Xfl^TGfU* Of. Hi. 20, I, 

The Dioscuri on horseback, charging with couched lances. 

Ji Auk B. M. ic. 

HikMati, B. M. Baxlm. Ink. 

Coiamnc^- Mioti. S. rv. £25, 30. 

Qctii. Bnrlia. 

The Dioscuri standing beside their horses. 

M OaljiBnuss. Imh. 

The Dioscuri standing side by side, each holding spear and 
sword. 

ji Ant b. ir. && 

Ant. Pina. llion. IT. S£3, G8, 

M. AqikjI. Munich, 

CtrtffilU. Imh- 
PlantiU*.. B, H, 

Hoads of the Dioscuri; their pilei; two amphorae. 

,/E Aot. B. II. Cl t m 

5.—Pa us. Ill, 10* 3, ‘EAeinj? 5^ Upa teal ’UpaicXiovs, t% pht 
7r\ijfffoix t oD tsB ’AAjf/wtJW?, tea Be iyyVTOrT cj tow 

reivov ? f eV Be dyaXgirft "HpatfAeovr tWijJ d> 7 r\ta-~ 

fi.fi/fljj (and passim). 

HehakLES naked, resting, leaning on club, much in the attitude 
of GUy con's statue, 

M Aat. rims. Pftdf. 

Domna, B. M. (N x.) 

C-'—Faua. Ill, 3.0, 0, AatfeBtfi/ioj/ioi Be ral A vxovpyep rcS 
$£p£v(p roue voptovs, ota Bt) 'ireirQtrjKa&i *tu rourfp 
iepov. 

Head of Lvnunuus, bearded, tiiad,, inscribed AYKOYPTOC. 

sB Anton. B, III, Mi<m. IE. £17, tc. 

7,—Paub, III. 16, 7. To BjI xwptov to tirovopa%cfi4vov A tp- 

valov h O pOtas lepiv itmv 'Apr to goavov 
ixelvo slvat Xiyovtnv o ttoto. 'Op^pnjT kaI 'hfit/yiveta ite 
t>)9 Tavptic^s i/aikfarrQViru/' i<t &k Tf}V trtyeiipav Atwrt- 
Batfi6viQi tcapt.a-Bt}val (pa&iv ''Opi&rou /eat ivravBa fUa/Fi- 
XeoouTfl^. teat pot etKOTct \i*f€tv ftaWov rt Bokova tv ^ 
'A&rjvatoi. 

’Atfjjuotflw Be apa. ■vr£tpM$>8rj ywopevov \a.<ftvpov rip MfjSgr 
tB y&p itc Bpavpa/vos eKopiirSff tc is ^owet, verepov 
SeAei/jcou Bourop Svprti AaoBiJccis itf i/jpaur fyotutt. 
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Archaic figure of A Br ians , wears polos, long chiton and over¬ 
dress; holds in raised right hand, axe, io left, buckler, 
on either side, stag, 

(Coins of Laodieca in Syria.) 

JL ElcmnfcuSua, Jliottr Tr 735, 

Pfrilip Sen, Mion, V, 3S2, 80S. 

folios, MLon. v, 263, 610, & if. (N xlJ 

The same figure, turned the other way. (At Laodicsa.) 

£ Philip 6<n. B. M. (H ill.) 

The same figure, bolding axe in right, shield in left, in presence 
of seated Tycho of city. (At Laodieca.) 

M Elueabalua. Him. S. VIM. 177, 252. (So*dill, Mte. 1 5f«L IH, 81, *4) 

In his Attica (i, 33, 1) Pausauias says that in the temple of 
Artemis at Brauron there was an archaic xoanou; hut In his 
opinion this was not the original. In the above-quoted passage, 
he says further that the original statue svas still extant at 
Laodices in Syria, That the figure on the coins of Laodicoa is 
a copy of this original, carried off from Attica, is sufficiently 
evident, P&usanias seems to have thought that the Spartan 
statue of Artemis Oithia had a bettor claim to have been brought 
from Taurica than even the Laodicean statue. However that 
he, there can he no doubt that the statue represented on the 
Laodicean coins is very original and .interesting. 

The goddess wears cm her head a modius ; in one hand she 
carries not a bipennis but an axe of the form of a socketed celt; 
she is clad in long drapery, in the disposition of which, as well 
as in the pose of her legs, but little archaism is visible. Beside 
her are two stags, which make the identification certain. 

The shield is an attribute unusual in, the case of Artemis, hut 
not unheard of Pansanias (rv. 13,1) heard at Messenc of an 
ancient statue of Artemis, which had on one occasion let fall 
its shield; and Iphigcneia is somotimes represented as carrying 
a statue, which in any hands hut hers might pass for a Palladium. 
Bee Gerhard in Arch. Zeiiung, 1S4Q, pi. VH. p. 70, Compare 
also N ill. The form of the axe is very noteworthy. 

Ou the silver coins issued at Athens by Eubulides and 
Aguthocles (Beule, Mown. iVAth. p. 237) occurs an archaic figure 
of Artemis, veiled, wealing modius, holding patera and how, 
which lias been by some taken for a copy of the statue existing 
at the time at Brauron, or (as by Bculd) for a copy of an imita¬ 
tion of that statue by Praxiteles, which was preserved on the 
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Athenian acropolis (Paus . 1 23 > 7 )' If &ifcher of tbese viewa be 
correct there were decided differences between the statue 
carried off by the Persians and that made by the Athenians to 
replace it. 

8.—*■Pans. III. IT, 2, AjwteSfftjWWOfi TroXXflfr &re<rw farrepov 

t ov t£ y&Qv to Hya\}M^ si5rotyj<mpTo An?Tji*a$ 

rmdSfflf iTTOiij&e. 

Ee Kal acr/iarci Acipta 6 Tir td&aG a\Xn re *r&i v^vov iv 
T^if $edy. eTTE^pyacTat 6e tw iro^Xa- 7(5 v 

o.&\mv f HpnjfX^otJ^ tf.T.X,. 

The Pallas of Giti&das, helm e ted, holding lance and shield!, 
the lower part of the body arranged in bands adorned 
with reliefs. 

A; GalUanua. TS. >f, Imh. Mnnfab. ■(H mi.) 

Qallicniia. Su^tirlJ, Mt w, lied. II, 181, 37. 

G.-ilIieuns, Odalvtiir, JtowC, pi. u. 35. 

Head of Pallas, lielmetcd* 

M Domisa. Paria, QJ XIV.} 

This identification is advocated by Koner (ZtUsckr. f. Miimh. 
IS4o> p. 2) and Jahn, but doubted by Gverbecb {Or, Blast, 
I. p. !££), who also considers it improbable that the reliefs were 
on the person of the goddess. It is, however, not easy to explain 
the words of Pausanias, except on the supposition that the 
reliefs were on the goddess herself, that is, on her close-fitting 
chiton, and the representation on the coin, which is quite mi 
generis, and can scarcely be interpreted except as it is by Koner, 
seems to clinch the argument. In the upper part of the body 
we may trace something of womanly form; the shape of the 
lower part seems to he sacrificed to the exigencies of the 
reliefs. 

The head on No. XIV. must almost certainly he copied from a 
statue, for the head of a deity, unless so copied, seldom or never 
appears on imperial coins of Peloponnesus, It is probably a 
free copy of the head of the statue of Gitiadas. The form of 
the helmet, half way between the close-fitting and the Corinthian 
types, is notable; but unfortunately the coin is badly preserved, 
and the details obscure. 

Coins of Melos (Paris Coll, and fir. Mh$. Cat., Islands, pt. 
xxiv. 13} hear a type which seems to reproduce the same statue; 
the details, however, are not clear, Melos was a Laconian 
colony. Of the head of this statue we have also a record on 
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Melian coins of imperial times, which bear a bead of Fallas 
distinctly archaic, with long straight trasses falling behind the 
ear, in a close-fitting helmet XV,). 

9,—Pans. I XL 13, 1. Kal to &ya\pa iimtuQa ivAmjxe. 
fiiyeffos ai/Tov p-iTpfp ovBiva dv^vpovra ciE«> 

ei/cd&vTi de jgclI TpaifcovTa elycu <^<Uvoivro &v 
epyov oit B aduK\eov<; 4ariv t tiAAd dp^atov ov &i>v 
TT-eTT'QuppivQy oti ydp prf TTpou’^irou &utg} teat 
^roSe? Gitnv axpGt teal %eipES, to Xotirdv ^aXx.p xiovt 
i&rw eZ/ta&plvou. k'%£6 $e Arl t$ xerftaXfj repav of, \dy%vjv 
£e iv TGttv k&L tg^ov, tov dydXfiaro<s to fidOpGv 

Trap^o-TGit pkv j3(opo€ Tedu<pdat £e top T tixtvdov 

XiyovcrLv iv avT$< A copy of this statue as Pythaeus at 
Thornax, IIL 10, 8 , of, 11, *£). 

Statue of Apollo Atnyelaeus clatl in long chiton and aegis, 
helmcted, holding lance and bow, body in form of a pillar. 

At of Jikio^ third century c.d. Beside Apollo goat, undnpluatL^ RUtjncnnted liy 
CM]t, wreath in Eielrl. B, Jf. Berlin- Bom^is. (N XVI.J IVriii 
XC. Of. Boinpmia, Purina'* tUifih. a Vii wjt^iiCj pi- I. 

Similar figure without chiton, 

JR OomrtlDdlls, E. XL (H XV31.) 

Gallkuus. huh, 

Leake has shown (Amn. JIelle/i. } Europe, p. i55) that the figure 
on these coins is a copy of the colossus of Apollo at Amyclac. 
The work seems to be of tine same school as the statue of 
Athene already mentioned, but ruder and earlier, the body 
showing no approach to the human form. As to tire exact form 
of the body, however, the coins difier: the earlier make it 
clad and conical, the later like a term. We can scarcely 
doubt that the later representation If xvn.) is more faithful, 
since it belongs to a time when the die cutter took smaller 
liberties with his model On it the body of the deity is divided 
by crossing Hues into lozenge-shaped divisions, no doubt repre¬ 
senting the plates of bronxe ; one can even detect on the Coin 
the nails by which these are secured. The head of the deity is 
archaic, with long curl falling oil to the neck, and a queue 
behind. The whole is let into a stand or basis. 

10,—Other types at Lacedaemon :— 

Male figure, bearded, seated on cippus, looking back, holds 
knotted staff. 

AL Ant- Pina. B. M. Imh, 

<5&tn.. Imh. Mo re. pi. 174. (N XVIII.) 
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Veiled female figure seated left on cippus, in attitude of 
grief. 

M Gctiu B, M\ CN xSx.J 

The pose of this figure is strikingly like that of the so-called 
Penelope of tile Vatican. 

Hike, holds wreath and palm. 

M Cetd. Imli, 

r Female head, left, dind,: inscription ETTAPTH. 
jE Awt. B. if- huh, Paris. 


Qytheium. 

1. —Pans, III. 21, 7- TuBearat 5^ tIJs ttgAsgic av8prf>Tra>v ph/ 

oi&iva ohaenqv <ytv£<rdat X&yovtnp, 'llpa/ikia xal 
T A ?raWtiipa vTrep rot? rpiTtoSa^ £? dywiw eA^dyros, ^ 
SiijXXtiyvjffay, jueTa; r$v Spiv olfdtrai xoivp t$v iro\iv 
teal e'y Tjj aynpfi etpitriv ’AmjA.X&jyof 'H^&tfAeouc 

itr tIv dyvXua.Ta, 

Apollo facing, dad in Jong chiton k right- hand extended, in 
left, lyre, 

£ Homnft. Imh. 

C&rae. Paris. {N xx,) 

Get*. B. M. 

Apollo facing, naked, hold a branch and bow. 

jP Sflpt Ser. Mwa. 5. *y, 230, &E>, Pivris. (N JCSei.) (Kddsd, AVwz, Vkf. 

IK. I.) 

Bearded Hebaeles standing, holds club, which rests on the 
ground, and lion's skin,. 
vH Ssptr Sev. B. If. [N xxii,) 

Bciruift. Sfiou. 11, S2fl. S3, Parts. 

Gel*- B, V. Mhhk IL 2B7, 87, 

Herakles in attitude of Glyoon’s figure, 

j Gcfo. Paris. 

The branch in the hand of the Apollo (If XXL.) reminds one 
of that which Herakles holds on the coin of Croton, whore ha 
is specially described as OlftiZTAl (Corelli, Nuni. Itid, Vet. 
p), elxxxiii. 21; Gardner, Types, pi, v. 2). It may refer to his 
office as founder; with the ether hand he seems to belaying 
aside his bow, Herakles £K XXII.) is also in an attitude of 
conciliation; whether the two figures can be reasonably regarded 
ns "belonging to one group is a question, 

2. —Paus. Ilf. 21, 7, ET^fpGfih fie 'A iroWeav Kcfpyeto^, 

Apollo naked, right hand raised over his head, in left, which 

rests on trunk of tree, leaf ? beside him on a basis 
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homed Pan, bolding pedum and nebris in right hand, 
syrinx in left. 

M Sept, Sav, BibL Tartu. 

Geta. B. II. {£T ttttt.) 

Similar, without Pan. 

M Sfpt. S*Y. jtfwy. jSfrFWi. II. pi, 24, 210, B. 

Carac. Mina S. it. 232, 65. Paris. 

Carne. ■ Bariln. (N xkev.) 

In the first of these coins the object in the hand of Apollo 
appears not to be an arrow, but. a trefoil leaf ; in the other coins 
it is not clean The presence of Pan seems to show that Apollo 
Carneius is here intended; and the Pan and Apollo alike should 
be, according to the usual tests, copies of statues, as one stands 
on a basis, the other leans on a pillar. 

—Pans. nr. 21, 7, HXqo-fop sArw v A t6vvt?o$< Cf. £2, £, 

Aiofv&qv ££ open; tepov Aaptiatov xdko^/^v6v £<rrtv 

k.t.A. 

Bxoktsus standings bolds in right grapes or kantharos, in left, 
thyrsos; wears nebria. 

& Sept. Sev. Micro- S. iv. £30, JfG, ST. 

(Possibly a Hermes wrongly described \ sec below under 
section 9 : 0 Yir.) 

A—Pans. III. 21, 7- Kcd 'AffKAvjTrtou %aAtcouv &y&\fid i&TWi 

o uk iirovTos opofiou irrfyTj tow Sgqv. 

Abklepios facing, clad in himation, right hand extended, in 
left, serpent-staff; before him, snake-entwined altar. 

M Sept Sst, B. M. Parts, (d i.) 

J. Dcjarma. Seat. Zct. ConL ]X. 10,1. 

Gota. Seat. Lei. IX, 10, £. 

Similar figure, with altar, in a temple: roof only over opistho- 
domos, not over naos. 
jE Sept. Ser. B-. 11, (0 If.) 

Geta. Mus. Arty. It. 25, 354. 

Thb is a clear instance cf tire copy of a statue on coins; the 
type of the statue is, however, quite ordinary. It seems that 
the temple is rendered on the coin with some exactness. It is 
seen nearly in profile from its left side. To the extreme left are 
two pillars, which stand for the front of the temple ; next an 
unroofed space, ro-os, in which stands the statue; and furthest 
to the right an opisthodomos with roof. That this is what is 
Intended seems to be proved by the fact- that the corner of the 
aetoma does not reach to the furthest pillar; but agtoma and 
pillars ajid the deity himself arc all represented in a perspective 
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which is not correct, too much facing the spectator, The pilEars 
ate fluted in their upper* plain in their lower half* 

On'-’Pnua, TXL 21, 7. ... &fll Atj^ijTpo? iepov &yiov. 

DeuetEr seated, holds ears of com and sceptre. 

M Geta, Mm , L 0, 134. 

6 . —Pans, III. 21 , 7 . , . . Kjt£ HocetSw^o? wyitXfia- Va>La 6 %ov> 

PoSKIFON naked, standing, holds dolphin and trident, 

/It Ctotuulln, (0 

This is a pose in whicli Poseidon often appears On coins of 
Corinth (D lx.-j.xel) mud other cities of Peloponnesus. 

7, —FauSr ICC. 21, E), KaAouE/rat Bk ivrav&a #al 'irvXat Kaa-ro^ 

piB&i. 

The Dioscgm standing, each holding hi a horse; between them 
a tree, 

jY, Get#. MIod. a. tv. m, 75, 

Lbuk#, Hup. L 27 , 

The Dioscuri standing, each holds spear and sword; between 
them altar entwined by snake. 

M &u]ft. Snr, laili, {0 iv.) 

S.—Pans. ill!. 21* S), Koi 4v t*j axponoXet vab<t /errl aryaXjia 
> A&r}VCt'i 7T€7T0tl}Tai. 

Pallas standing, holds in her right hand a spear. 

^GetfL Ufon. S. IV. rn, 7S. 

lh-— Pane. HL 22, 1. Ko-ts 5e Trjv vqtrov itpov iartv *A tf>po- 
6 v tj) vprrGipto jtttl o tottO? qvtqs atTrac 

Mi'ya 'wioif. rouTfl p,ev By to Upov Trotrforat 

Xiyov&iv *A\££av&pov, 

Aphrodite standing, draped, holds apple and sceptre. 

AL DcmiuL Wlcay, Jfii*. fftd. l pi. mi. 374 . 

Plautilk, tari*. R. & F. {0 v r ) 

(jutii. Labfjft&ke, 

10— Other types at Gytheium. 

Zeus seated* holds thunderbolt and sceptre. 

M Sept, fiev, Chn*E&, R. M. 

Cota. l{nr;3:h. 

Zeus standing, bolds Victory and sceptre, chlamys over 
shoulders. 

/£ Getft. If LOU, II. 227, £0. Paris, (0 VI,) 

F]H.u,tsUa, Mian. S, iv. 2S3, 7k 

Hermes standing at altar, holds purse and caduceus, chlamys 
over shoulders. 

M Sept- Sftv, Pnrtfl, 

ftuiuiaU*. Msdr. 3, iv, 232* G3. 

Goto. B,M, 
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Same type, without altar. 

M Sept. SbV* Berlin. 

Cwwnlla, Vicuna. (0 vir} 

Two wrestlers, 

if-’ Gttii. J.nakc, Sugjp. p. ]£“, 

Artemis, left, clad in long chiton; holds in right hand, bow 
inverted, in left, long sceptre. 

JEr Plautilla. Jmh. [0 vm.) 

Artemis, left, clad in long chiton, with quiver at shoulder, 
leaning right elbow on pillar; in left hand, bow. 

M Pluutilk- Berlin. Munich. 

Artemis, as above, leaning left elbow on pillar, bow in right. 

M PkntUU. {0 lx-) 

Asorus. 

L—Paus, IU. %% 9. Kal ’A&jiwt kpttv i<rnv hr t$ axpoTroXet 
KirTrap^oWa? iirfaXifiriv. 

Athene standing, left, helmeted ? clad in long chiton ; holds 
in raised right, spear, in left, cypress-bra nch* 

M Sept Sct. Park (0 x.) 

This coin is in .so poor preservation that the description 
can not be relied on, 

2, Other types at Asopua, 

Zeus facing, dad in bimatfon, sceptre in raised right band. 

Sept Sev, Finis, (0 xn) 

Artemis hunting, 

M Sept. Sev. 

Dionysus standing, naked, holds kantharos and thyrsoa; panther 
beside him. 

jE Came. Munich. (0 x£t) 

Poseidon standing. 

& CftMC. 

Nemesis; a wheel at her feet; holds end of her veil. 
jE PJmntitla, Berlin. (0 xin.J 

(All in Mion, S. iv. p, 22S-) 

Bgeae, 

1, —Pans. rxr. 22, 12. Mavreufta avre/is V Aprep^v £ vBcl 

0* x^ffova-tv iTTtS^^itv* * . "Apreptv ovopta^outri Sen- 

retpav. 

Bust of Artemis, 

„E GtU. Mion- $up r iv, 5*. 

2, —Pans, Ill. 22, 13. Kal triparSt 'A<r/cXr]Trioir /va.1 ^npainSo^ 

ve jtfai ’Tetj^So?. 

T 2 
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Asklepios standing as usual 

M CutaOK Faria. {0 HT.) PtautEHix 
Mian, Sup. IV. 22!), 53. 

Isis, bolds sistrum and va&e, usual ornament on her head. 
jE Dorailfi. JlqiiifllL. (0 XT+) 

3 . —Paus, nr. 23, 2 . IlXeoirrt ££ ^ T^y eiri- t^p ourpay 

MctfiAas \iftTjv i&rtv ovoput^op^vov /fai 

FI Q&eiS&ivQ'; &yaXpa opBov. 

Poseidon naked, standings holds hi right hand dolphin, in left 

trident. 

A\ Ddikius. B. M, (0 *vl) 

4 . —Other types at Boeae. 

Eros walking, holds bow a ad torch. 

C&iacalla, Get*. (Paris.} 

[Cf. 22, II, Aphmdisiaa, a small town, was incorporated in 
Boeae,] 

(See Mien. Sap. iv. p, 220 .) 

Athene standing, bolds shield resting on the ground, and 
spear. 

jE Gita. Leftku, &tp. p. 117, 

Las. 

1. —Pans, III. 24, 6 . K<d vvvUrt ttjt TroXeta? £&rt -Hjf d-p^aiai; 

ifteiiueiy tea 1 tt pb twv Tei%Q)v ayaXfUi 'H-patcXiovs. 

Her axles standing, holds dub and lioivs skin, 

iE $tpt. S tv. Hiuk S. iv- 234, 77. Cop*fih*gdiQ. 

Cam. Irah. (0 xvn.) 

Gita. Mton. S. iv. 235, 31. Copenhagen. 

2 . —Pans. nr. 24, 7, *Etm ££ iv toa? ipetTrcats va,o$ ? A @r}Va$ 

iwixXTfertv "A trios, tt oi^aat 5£ IToXuSei/ACJjy /cal Rda-ropd 
tfaUGiv dvaaatdivTa.? i/c KoX^cny. 

Athene standing, in raised right, spear, left resting on shield 
placed on the ground. 

JZ Catgw 411&. Munich. Athens. 

Ceta. Mian, it, 229* 38- Path, (0 xvm.) 

This representation of Athene is in general aspect not unlike 
the Brauronian statue of Artemis (N XIL), which was supposed 
to be of Colchi&n origin ; hut it has no appearance of extreme 
antiquity, 1 ■ 

3. “-Paus. III. 24, 3. T$p S*! iipQ>v plv tov TA-aoe/ ihovv&Qv 

T€ i<rrt /cal eV dfcpa<; tjjs jcqptr^fjo 'Aer*Xij 7 r(cd vafa* 
Abklepiqs standing, as usual. 

M Cftraflal]*, Miun, $. i^. 234 T 79. Paris 
Pl^ntUl*. B. it. (0 XIX.) 
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Stiff and apparently early figure of Hygieia standing, feeding 
serpent, which she holds in left hand on fruit which she holds 
in right hand. 

M. Caracal}*, R, M. fi t. [0 xx.) 

Sept. Bey, Ttrih, Occupation of lumda rtTorscd 

4, —Pans. III. £4, 9, IIpo? BaXdir&it && eVi &cpa$ pad? ^crrt 

AwcnJiunj^ 'ApTejctiSo^j K(tt ot /card Irof etcavTOir ioprrjv 
ayoutrc^ 

ArtkirIS Dictynua standing drawing an arrow from quiver 
with right, in left, bow; beside her, dog and stag. 

M Sapt. Sev. Lanka, Kut, Gt* p. 6ft. (0 XII.) 

5. —Other types at Las, 

Tyche sacrificing at altar. 

£ Carac. Q. )[., 4t 

TmrRTA, 

See Pans. iv. Si, 2, 

Types oh Goins, 

Athene standing, holds spear and shield which rests on the 
ground, 

M Anton., Sep. Sav., OklM., &C- 

In an inscription from Thuria(Le Bas and Wad., part IT., no, 
SOI), mention is made of a priest of Athene. 

Athene standing, holds patera and spear. 

jE Sept. SeT r , Gum. LoebLfctke, (Q nn.) * 

This is apparently a type borrowed from that of Athena 
Pannchaia at Patras, Q XIV, 

Zeus striding, holds thunderbolt and eagle (type of Mcssene). 

M Autw, Mioii, S. iv. £lfi, 36. 

Zeus standing, holds eagle and sceptre, 

M Sept. Sw + 

GtUi. ^Iue:c"'l. 

The letters AA[jt eSaipovia>y] in the field of many coins of 
Thuria tonfirm the saying of Paus. IV. 31, 1. A .axe&at- 

P'Ovtoi'i St e^ELis Tofy 4v %srdprr} ttjv fyouptav f&GMCG.v 

Avyowro?! 0£ Weil in MiUJwU. d. I. vu. 217. 

Asklepios facing, leans on serpent-entwined staff, 

M Gets. 

Artemis, in long chiton, holds in both hands long torch. 

£ UouiniL Berlin. fQxxtll.) 

Apollo standing, dad in long chiton, holds in right, tripod, in 
left, sceptre. 

M Domna. Tmhr (Q xxiy.) 

Oarn,L L . BerKo. 
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Tyche turrets, holds patera and cornucopias 

Sept Set. 

Canw., Ate. 
data. 

Tyche, holds rudder and cornucopias. 

jK Supt, Ser, 

Pdmmiu 

Messed, 

_ Paus. IT. 31, 0. Kal Aij/*Tjrp<?V Uphu Me<TfTy]u{ot$ i<rrly 

ayiov, 

Head of 3 >e sifter bound with corn, 

Jt, JS Auioa- 

Pa,u&, IV. 31, 10. IlAe^va £e crater t teal B4a<; pdXurra 
[urfaKp&Tci\ a%t& rov ’Acr/c\i)7ris£ to itpov. 

phf yap rov @£ou T&v wai&av i<rrh> dydXpaTa 

K.T.X., worts of D&mophon of Messene. 

ASKLEPJOB with usual attributes; in field wreath. 
jE Auloit, {hfia- Puet of City.) B- if- (P I,) 

Gets.. Pars, 

Hygieia, standing. 

M DorrmA. M.5. iv r £G3, 15. 

. IT. 31, 10,. IIoXiv re ^ ftat&v #al 'Eirapeipda/Bas o 
lZXGQfifu$Q < i f Tvyjj re xal r, X-. "EcrTt 3s jeat Meircrtji^jT 
ti)s T ptoira moT dyaXpui 'xpvcrov XlBoV Uaptov. 
Bust of City of Measene wearing turreted crown and veil. 

,£ AutOU. B. if- {P II.) Ifion, II. 2]l a fie. 

[Of. however 31, 6. dyakfui MijTpo? Sawv \t$ov TX'aptov, 
Ab^o^wito? Se ipyov+J 

P I. and P II. are the two sides of one coin, issued probably 
in imperial times. Tlie wreath in the field, may indicate that 
it, like most of the autonomous coins issued in Greece during 
Roman domination, was struck cn the occasion of a festival. As 
to the head on the obverse, we cannot be sure whether it is 
meant for Measene Or Tyche, or the Mother of the Gods. There 
is something in its aspect which seems to show that it is meant 
for the copy of a work of art. Almost all the great statues at 
Messene were made hy Dam opium at the time of the restoration 
of the city by Epammondas, B*c. 370. Our coins enable us to 
restore the outlines of several of the statues of this interesting 
artist, of whom apart from coins and the statements of Pausanias 
we know nothing. 

3 + -—Fans. IV, SI, 10. Ked Ilpa^X^otr? (ayaXpa,) . „ . cf. 32, 3. 
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Herak^es renting, in the attitude of Gly con’s statue. 

M £cpt Sbv. Faria, 

4. — Pans. IV, 51* 7, 6t £<ttl tqvtov ^ot i\ A a<pp/a 

Ka\QVfi£tri) 7Tapa 

Artemis Laphria standing, clad in short chiton, spear in right, 
left elbow resting on column; beside her, riqg, 

M Atitou. Faria. (Pill,) 

A comparison of this figure with that of Artemis Lapbrla on 
the coins of Patrae (Q v.U,—XL.), which reproduces tlie statue of 
Menaechmus and Soid&s, furnishes sufficient reason for calling 
this figure also Lapbria. It is probably, as the pillar indicates, 
a copy of a statue, therefore of the statue of X) am option. 
Damoplion was doubtless familiar with the earlier statue of 
Laphria, which in Iris time stood not at Patrae but at Calydon 
in Aetolia, not far from Naupactus, where the Mcssenmns wore 
settled before their city was rebuilt by Epanrinomhs, The 
chief variety introduced by him on the older type seems to 
have been to make' the goddess gmsp a spear instead of placing 
her hand on her side. 

5 , ^-Paus. IV. 33 . £, Tou Athq tov '\ 8^>pdra ro hpov, To hk 

ayaXpa to 5 Aio? ‘AyeXdSa pit* icntv ipyov, iqrottf&t} 
4% /ipffii; rots c&Kqtr&Ttv kv Navirdicryi Metra-rj- 

r Vi(j) V. 

The Zeus of Ageladas striding to right ; in right hand, f'tilmen, 
on left wrist, eagle. 

M. Auton. Fourth century. B. M. (P TV.) Third century. IS. IT. (P V.) 

M jE (Tripod, in front,) Anton. 

M (Tnpocf bflViSnd.) Antes, 

Cf: 31, 6. £v tjj ayopa AidV £&rtv dyaXpa Sa)Tp/Jov. 

Zeus naked, standing to right; in right hand, sceptre, in 
extended left, eagle. 

M Auton. (Tripod in fitild.} B. M. 

Cfltii. (Sceptre .-surmounted b>' edgier) BcrliiJ. (P VI r ) 

Zeus standing, holds sceptre and thunderbolt. 

„E Stpt. SeV. M.S, IV. 203, ]4. Faria. 

Zeus Nikephoros seated, 

„E Carnc. l’oatol. Gai. 16&4, p. 53, 

The coins (P iv. v r ), as might be expected from their date,give 
us only very free copies of the statue of Ageladas; copies from 
which we can only judge of its pose and general composition; in 
details they conform to the ideas of the times when the coins 
were severally struck. As to the statue itself, see Overbeck, 
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JCungtmythQlQpi# n, 12, The usual opinion that the bead was 
beardless seems to be not well-founded. 

6.-—Other types at Messene, 

Athene standing, holds in raised right hand, lance, in left, 
shield, 

jK ScjfuL Ser. Stift St. Flor. pi m. &. 

3>01nlia r Jmh. (P V|j,J 

CORQUlL 

1, PaiiB.jv + 34, 1. XaAjeovp £e /cal Iv OrXfuyrroXet ttjc j A (hyva<; 
to ayaXpd £vtlv Iv VTraiSpip i mpwvr)v Iv ?f) ffitpl e^outra 
~ cf* 34, G. Acovi/erov va6$, 

Head of Athene helm-eted. ^eu r grapes, 

At jE Anton. B. 4*, 

COLONH>E 3 . 

Pane, iv. 34, 8, 

Types on coins, 

Asklepios standing. 

& Sept. Sev', 

Aphrodite facing, holds apple and sceptre, 

jEGiita. Imh, (p K.J 

Poseidon, holds dolphin and trident. 

,33 Sept. ivar. 

Tyche at altar, right hand advanced, in left, sceptre 
M Sept, Sav, B. M. 

Pallas standing, holds patera- and spear, 

M Get*. Athens, 

Mothone. 

1- —J P^^s. iv, 3o,. J, A££ij fie efi$ BiSaxt tw j rb ovopa 6 
M Q$wv \a8q<;. qvtq$ <rtpurt Kafc o 7 rot<bv top Xipiva 
iarl- top re yap etrirkovv trTGvwTepov T&fc 'yavcrlv 
£pyd&rat warf/cMy v<p a Xo$ r xal dpa pr t itc $v&ov 
Tapacra&a-Btn, t ov ArAjJSwi'a fpvpa zaTVfKtv. 

Pokr in form of an amphitheatre \ in the entrance a ship with 
sail. 

M Com*. ,¥ih. Sand, m, p, 17 and l h 

Imh. Seattle in entrance. (P V'!Jl.) 

2, Pa,us. IY, 3A Ey Moffcpptj Se va6 f £<ttu/ 'A{hypos 'Avepcb- 

AtOfiffirjv £e to dyaXpa dwOdvat xal to Svopa 
T# t?6to (fnurl &ta8at r 

Pallas standing, hdmeted, in right hand, patera, in left 3pe ar. 
iE Domna. Mion, II. 213, Si r 

fi*U. R. M. 

Plant; !]*. Minn, ji, 2lS, 35, Lobbecke, (P 3[[.) Altar at lier feet. 
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Dallas standingj left Laud extended, in right spear, against 
which leans shield. 

JE Dam aa. fl, Mi (P m.) 

This type of Athene is by no means archaic ; it is a copy of 
the Athene at Pa tree (j. u.) Q xiv r 
3-“Paus. iv. So, 8. Kffll 'AprifuBos S’ iepov ia-Ttv ivzavBtt, 
Artemis standing, her right hand resting on a spear : a stag 
and a dog on either side of her. 

M Gcta. Mfou. ir. Sl4j 3B, Imfr. (Pxiii,} 

Artemis hunting, holds arrow and bow. 

jE Domna. Minn. S. Iv, 212, 34. 

Guta, 11 ion. $, IV. 213, 36. 

A—Other types at Moth one, 

Isis, 

. M Damns. Ptantilk, E, 11. 

Two female figures face to face, one Las right hand raised, the 
Other right hand advanced, sceptre in. left, 

Ai Gets. Pans. 

Poseidoiij naked, holds dolphin and trident. 

M Sep*, Scv. 

Asklepioa. 

A £ GfltA 

Hephaestus running, holds torch in both hands. 

JE Auion. Imh- M r &„ pL, D. 2- (p ix.) 

- Female figure holding out both hands. 

JE frlaatilln. B. M. (p xiv.) 

. . Pyios. 

P' Dans, iy. 3d, £, "Evrav&a iepoif iirne 'A&'rjvaf iTrixXijvtv 
K op I'lpCLfTtO ,^. 

Pallas standing, holds patera and spear. 
jE Sept &av. ItoEft. B, M. liilli. 

GaracaUa. Berlin. (P xv.) 

PklitilJa. Mion. S. IV, 215, 52, Ac. 

Pallasj holds owl and spear. 

JE Damn ft. 31ion. $. Jv. 215, 43, 

2.—Other types at Pylos. 

Ask 1 epics. 

Al OTflcftHn. 

Terminal female figure veiled anti closely draped, holds in right 
end of her garment. 

JE Garoc. Pins. 

Gcta. CrtpessliagEii. (Pxyj.) 

Dionysus, holds kantb&ros and thyrsos, 

JE Geta. 
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Goat reclining on basis, 

AH Sept r gtv.., Gcta. 23 r if., Ac, 

Came, Munich. 

Otpahi&sia. 

L—Paus, lv. 36, /, A4>u£Qfi4vu}it Se ftvTr aptu(Ftd^ ix JTyXcir 

cr^fVt TTTjryrf vTTfl Tfj ttoX ti ttAijct/qV ffaXdo-rrjs ivr£. 
Pv^v ^ Awjrftrp to tffiap Ady Overt Bvp^ wK^avrt 
h ?r}v yT}v> xal e-rrl ntt/rtp AtwvtnaBa hvop&Zpwi rp„ 

Dionysus standing, in short chiton, holds kimtWos 
tbyrscs. 

Sept, Snv. JJ, M r Jmlt. fp ivii.) 

Eoinna, CaracalU, Paris, Jte, 

2. laus, iv, 36, 7. ''EoTi fie "Afl-oWiiyoy et> Kvit api<rtrta-h 
Upov xal ‘ABrji/a^ iiti/eX^a-tv K.inraptfra-iaz. 

Athene standing, holds patera and spear, against which, some¬ 
times, Jeans a shield. 

AJ fifipt, Scv, Bcriio, 

Ultima. MiOtl S. 210, £fl, 2S. 

CflTnculla, (P J£YIIJ. J 
PlmtiTx. B, M. 

Geta. iluni::]:, 

Apollo facing, naked, holds in right, branch, m left, lyre which 
rests on pillar. 

AiSept. Sev. BiAi (P xiic.) 

3., Pans. IV, 30,5. *E® fie Au\»vt maAcup&p vao? *A<rxAiymov 

wyaXfid for tv A&Xwvlov* 

Asklepios standing; usual type. 

AS Sept. Sot, Parvt. b. if, 

I3umi>n. J^ecbtecfec. 

Cartcilln, (Jrf*, ft, if. 

Hygieia standing; feeds serpent from patera, 

AS BvilliDI, I^HibbtiC,ke, 

4^,“—Other types at Cyparissia, 

Athlete, holding urn in which is a palm, and a staff. 

M DluOiHu Vai](ficit, Nvwt Or. p, 9£ r 

Poseidon Baked, standing left; bolds dolphin and trident, 

OiLracalin, Oarigruhr, 

Tyche, holds cornucopias and sceptre. 

,<E Caracal Ik, lludith. 

Elis. 

The coins of Elia present us unfortunately in hut very few 
instances with copies of the numberless works of art which 
existed at Olympia. There are, however, extant a very few 
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important pieces struck in the reign of Hadrian, and in that of 
Septimius Ssvertis, which are clearly intended as medals to 
perpetuate certain works of art, and on them we have some of 
the most satisfactory reproductions of ancient statues extant on 
coins. Among the statues thus reproduced are the Olympian 
Zeus of PheidiaSj the Aphrodite Pandemos of Scopes, and the 
Dionysus of Praxiteles. In the recent excavations at Olympia 
a large number of coins of Elis of the Imperial age were found,, 
and are now in the Athenian coin-cabinet. See Postolaccsts 
Catalogue of coins presented in 1S&3-4, 

1.— Pans. V, 10, 7, Kal uv9is 6 a*Ta<; tearrtunv h <rrev6v t teal 
narti rodro ? AX$-£tov gV’ avrov Trerr q£v}to.i. 
y, 14, 6. M era Sk rovs KaretX&fpevoi*; *AXfa ic3 /cal 
'ApTe^iiSt SuOViJIV iTTt ^POf fittfLOV- TQVTGV Si OV Trapped 
K&.1 &Wq$ ’AX^Giao $Gip,Q<t ir&ro£t}7Cti. 

Auheius beardless reclining in waves, holds wreath and reed ; 
before him, vessel, 

A IftdriNL M.8. it. ISO, 49. Postal. Gal- l&H j>, 29, 

Sept Sev., Corrtt*11a, Pmtobatt, £,e- n. 12. 

Alpheius reclining, bearded, holds cornuropine and reed, 

A Jliulrian. Scat, Foniana Mits. p. 5 £, I. 

See also below. 

£,-—PfLus. V, 11. Ka 8i£trat pkv Sij o Sea*; £v $p6v<p %pvcrou 
‘jre'TraMjp.ivcxi jeal ikecfiavTov ariipeLvo^ &£ iirfcetTai ol 
Tjt fet^akfj puspip/tjph/o^ tfX&wa?. hf piv rj} 

Sefta (f>4pei Ni'jmjv g£ i\£<pavros Kid T&vTtyV teal xpu&ov, 

ratviav re eftOvaav teal tiri t?T€<pavov rf} • 

dpterrepa toO @eav gvgj rt urtajTrrpov ^er&XXoi? to?? 

Train $ir}v&itrp.&n)v. d Se fipvti 6 ^7rt r<p a-xrfirTptp 

Ka&tfptvQt; itiTiv 6 ilera?. 

ZEUS Olympius seated on throne, holds Kike and sceptre. 

A Hadrian, Flaiwjutifl, (P XX,) Ecrllu. (P xxt.) AtEojt?- JWtahrt, pi. VL 3. 
CaracaSla, Aihaus. Par:K. lari ji. JLTiJJ. Iftdvrv. 

Get a. B. If. AtllenH. Pa&balaucn. Gat. 1334, u. £-- 

Compare StejAtaui, Cw&pto rendu. 1S76, ^Late, Noe. £ and 4, 

Head of Zeus Olympius 3&ur. 

A Ha dr, Paris. {P XEt) 

Sept. Sav. Yaifl. Qt, p r £2. Paris, (Pxxin.) 

Head of Zeus. 

Ait Anion. B, M. 

Cf. v. S 4 , 1. 'Atto Si tqv $cvkz\rrppiov ^7^05 tov vaov 
Ipypfi&ytp tov piyav &<mv atyaXpta iv apttmpfi A io<t. 
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ityr^aptopivoe Be ola Brj avfcpt, jeat £v rf} %eipl 

avTov Kepavvb<; ttGtt o&jrat. 

Zeus striding, hurls fulmen, eagle on extended right. 

At fflretmiej Anton. PliotL^dw Ootl. 

JE Autan. B. M. 

K.vLr. E. M. Prato 1. Cat- 16*4, pi I. 0. 

Zeus standing, resting on right leg, in sunk right hand, fulmen, 
on left wrist, eagle. 

JE Hadr. Pd&tol. Cut. 1384, pi. I. E, 7, 6. 

Zens seated, eagle flying from him. 

JR Auton. Enilv- B. M. 

Nike winged, standing and running j thunderbolt; eagle tearing 
serpent. 

At An ton. 

The reproductions, statue and head, cf the colossus of Pheidias 
are so fully discussed in the histories of sculpture that no more 
need here be said about them. See also Gardner, Coins of Mis, 
p. 4 $. The statues of Zeus in the Altis must have been number¬ 
less; we cannot venture therefore more closely to identify any 
of the other coin-types. 

3.—Pans. Y, 13. “EffTt ££ eiro? rijv ^AXrfw? jcat IleXo-Trt 
afrarsTfi-iijiivov ■ppaywv Bk Ttov £v > 0\vfi < rria 

TQtFOVTQV TTpOTBTi/ifJjU^C"? &FTll' 6 IUX&fr V7T& *HXttW 

B<rov Zeo? Bemv twv oAXov. 

PeLOfs ? clad in short chiton, leading horse by the bridle, 

A H&dr, Pojtot. Cat. 1884, J). UO. Milan. 

3/tw, ^anct Jr, 18, 127. 

4-.-^Paus. Y. 17,1. To Sj "Hpaf HtfaAfta fca&tfpevov ianv eirl 
0p6vq>. 

Head of Heea wearing Stephanos. 

At Anton, B. M. 

&.—Paus. YI. 2 o, 2 , K/mjttI? Se ^ptos t ov refUvovs nwo^rat, 
sal i'Tri tj} KprjirtBt cvyaXjMt 3 A<fipoBir7)9 ^oXkovv t fori 
rpdyfp Kd&Tjrat %jcqi~ a rovro epyov, 'AtftpoBlTrjv 

Be. Hav&gpov bvapd^owi. 

AphBodite clad in long chiton and full over-garment, seated 
sideways on scat galloping to right. 

JEHafr B. XI. {? HT7.) 

Sept. Set, Postol. Cat, 1884, p. Si. 

Caiac, Postal. Cat. 1884, pi. ir. 11, 

This identification is due to R Weil (ArekdoL Aufs&tze 
E. CttHvus g&widmet, 1884 ), who publishes the coin of Severn^ 
of which a cut is here added. 
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The coin of the British Museum, p MV, though unfortunately 
in a very poor state of preservation, is in a better style than this, 
and apparently more faithful to the original. The attitude i3 
less stiff, and more graceful- The mantle of Aphrodite seems 
to envelop her sides and bach completely, and the chiton 
reaches to her feet; only her head and arms appear; in the 
treatment of these and of the drapery the charm of the statue 
must have consisted. 



6.—Pans, vL 26, I, Searpov Bk tyfliiov permit rfc Ayopfc 
koX roO Urjmov TO diarpav re teal Upov im &av6tr 
rex^j vs &yci\f*a Upa^iriKcv^. &wv Be iv toU ft&Mrra 
A tovwrov tri/iovffw H \doi> «ai rdv 8e6v <?4>uriv 
■rar t? w &vl&v iofyrrfv Xtyovvtv* 

DionYSITS facing; in raised right hand rhyton* in left- thyrsus, 
on one side panther, on the other tympanum. 
jEHadr. BwtoL Cai. 1834, pi. «. 9. Berlin, Zaistftr.f. Atom. 13, 334, 
Satyr, holds hunch of grapes and pedum. 

3L Hetdr, Mion. B- it, ISO, 46. ^ 

Cf. y. 19, 6. AtdpiMTO^ £v &vrp<p /caraxetpevo?, yeveta 

foStfil?™? fc'tfTt WoSlJpiJ 
XnSiva* BevBpa Be dpirtKot irspl avro ical prjXiat re etcri 
jc »1 ptnat. 

Head of Dionysus bearded, crowned with ivy, 
s, Sept, 5&v, Him. 3. it. 161, S?. 

[This is a mistake; the head is really of the Olympian Zeus, 
p xxm.] 

Dr. Weil has ably shown that the figure of Dionysus on the 
coin of Hadrian is very probably a copy of the statue of Praxi¬ 
teles. In addition to internal evidence, the fact that the ether 
coins of Hadrian hear copies of statues points in this direction. 
We reproduce Weil's cut, made under hfs direction from the 
coins. 
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The forms of the god are rather effeminate; hie garment, 
fastened at his neck, falls round his lower Limbs, in full folds; 
the left leg is crossed over the right- His left elbow rests on a 
prop over which also bangs his upper garment. Beside him is 
on one side a panther, on the other his thyrsus and tympanum. 
Til his left hand is a cup, in his right he lifts aloft a rhytom 



7-—Other types at Eli*. 

Female figure (Olympia 1) facing, holds eagle and palm branch ; 

at her feet two rivers reclining, 

& Hafir, FoafccO. Cat- 1SS4, pi if. 10. 

Head of Olympia; inscription OAYMTT1A. 

Auton, 0, K, 

Dyme, 

1. —Pans. Vir. 17, o. re Adptaos teal r A&?}V&$ 4 tti 

TTCrrt/i^o va6$ etrr t Aapitratas, Atal Avfii) 

tnaalo uy Strov tg rfndfcavTa aTri^ovs-a rof Aapicov. 

TH 17, ff Avpaiot$8% Isctti jagv ’A&rfvaq va^xal 

i ? to, p&Xta-Ta ap^atop* 

Head of Paatas, helmeted. 

M Autoit. L&nkB, Mur, Sup, p, 124. 

Anton. Iinh. M, Q, p.. 163. 

Fisft. ' 

AL Anton. 

2, —Other types at iJyme. 

Veiled female head, perhaps of Demeter, possibly of Mater 
Dindymene (Pans, vu, 17, 9). 
jE Aut&u, 

Patkae, 

h r 1 aus. v:r. IS, 2. il-^Tpetoy ify 7T(j\t$ - ou ?roppw flvTTjc 

t ixBi&tmrtp £$ &d\aawav. 
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VI r. 19, 5. Tavnys pht @vt?i'a? evtfca 6 7 rarapo<; 6 

^po? T(p lsp0 r% Tptx\ap£a<i 'ApetXt^o-?' vetf? 

Se ovopa «?x ep Of. ID, S; ro re Svopa £t£8*} to 

vuv t&> 7 ror&pto Me/Xi^osr. 

River-cod reeliuicg, 

M Ant Pina, jl/fcw. .Xjig, 11 . 7. 07. 

2.— Pams. vii. 19, 6. I \£ov St flXodo-tj? real vtfiQpevw ra 

\fltf}vpcL r£w T EAA^rcuif> Eu/Sotti/Adt 0 E^itf/royo? \ap0av€b 
\&p&CLtcii w ^.iovv(roV S£ fityaX^Ht ?}v £v tjj \apvtzKit tpyov 
ptzv, m tbavLjr, Tl^nto-roy, S&pov St virb A*o$ 
AapStivto, k. t.X. 

(Box and statue in it brought by EurypyLus to Patrae.) 

Man running to altar, clad in chl&mys, holds a box in his 
hand. 

M HftdriliTL Ilnrliii. (Q I.) 

Sabina Saab. LiL ATcift. IK, pi. I. $■ 

The altar is probably that of Artemis TricIaria,on approaching 
which Eurypylns was healed of his insanity. 

Genius of Patras, naked, facing, one arm extended over altar, 
one rests on box raised on pedestal. 

M M. Anrel. Imiu (Q n.J Btrlin. 

L. Vertw- F&riA 

d'ornmoiiiB- Pniitt. 

Altar surmounted by box, in front of it some temple-officers; 

' behind, spectators; in exergue, river-god reclining. 

Sept Sev. Munich. (Q rv.) 

Round box with conical cover, wreathed with ivy, within ivy 
wreath, sometimes between ears of com, 

& Anton. Paris. Imh. (Q in.) Luka, #ur + p. S3. 

Anton. St. Flor. p. 74* f'l. II. Si. 

Similar box ; thyrsus and bunch of grapes. 
jE Aut™. Paris. 

This type has perplexed many writers: it has been termed 
Mons Panachaicua, or (by Leake) the tomb of Fatreus; but 
Kenner’s view (St. Mot, p. 74) m preferable, according to which 
it represents the casket in which the statue of Bacchus w ? as 
kept. 

On the reverse of the coins above described appears a figure 
clad in a short chiton, holding in one hand a torch, in the other a 
short thyrsus or spear. This appears in our plates, Q XU, Leake 
supposes it to be a representation of the figure of Dionysus 
contained in the chest. A Dionysus it may be, but it can 
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scarcely stand for a statue supposed to have been brought from 
Ilium, and so, presumably, of archaic type. There is something 
to be said for the view of Kenner {St. Flor y l. c), that the 
deity represented is rather Artemis Trielaria, with whose Cultus 
the box containing the Dionysus was closely connected. 

21, 1. Kal Acavvcrov Kara tovto t^o woAesay iortv Upov 
i^vi/c\^&tv perCKOptcBy yap /cal to£ AfflyiJ- 

t too to aya\pa in K&AuSiSytff. 

21, 6. Aiavuirou ia-nv ivTauda, dydkpctna, £erot T€ tql$ 
&p%a toy? TroXtcrp-avL kqX Apa/wpor Meo-dsrci/? yap K&1 
J Au0cuy re itoi 'A poev<; itrrw a&retc ra ovopara. 

Dionysus? radiate, holds in right, bunch of grapes, over left arm, 
nebris. 

jE E)igalw.Iua T Puds. (Q V, J 

Diostsdb standing, himafcicm wrapped round loins, holds in 
right hand kautharofl, left rests on column. 

H. M. Aur&l. Jftts. Ai'ig. t. 8, £8. 

Dionysus, and Satyrs, one of whom supports him, and one 
follows; also panther. 

j£ B&ptv Ser, RamuFi, Qq}., Nttm r jpem, i. iv. 1. 

3.—Paus. YU. 18, !). Ihnpevai £e 6 A.vyov&TO’; aWa T£ t&v 
in KaA.u3£yo? Xafiupmv K&X £7 ftal Aa^ptay iSonce 
to aya\pa, 6 S7 ical ey ipi $Tt iv rfj d/cpoTrdktt rj) 
llarpt&v Ttfi&S* 

IS, 10. To piv tr^Tfpa tgv dyaXparos Bvjptvova'd lor tv, 
iXifiavTos /cat %puirov TreTro&jTat, Naf? rd/endt Si Mi- 
veti^po^ /cat SotSn;? eipydaavTQ- TB/cpaipovrair ££ 
Kavd^pv too ]£/A:v^jvtav ifoi row AJyunftrou KdX\<aiJO? 
ov woW/p yevi&dai raii yXiniav {/a-ripo i/f. - 

Artemis Laphria facing, dad in short chiton which leaves 
right "breast bare, a quiver at heT shoulder, right hand 
rests on hip, in left bow, ehlamys falling over left arm; 
to left a dog, to right a pedestal, on which the bow rests. 

M Gilbs. Berlin, laser, LIANA LAFH&IA. 

Uomitiftu. 3J. M- 

H*dr, Imh. Loebfceck*, (Q vi.) 

hr Yerus, B, M. Stuttgart- (EJ Yll.) 

CoKlisusd. Hus. jiTig. L 7, 111, 

c&Tii?. b h tr. 

Artemis facing, clad in short chiton, right on hip, left rests on 
how which is supported by lew pedestal; beside her, 
dog. 

,E Oinw. Er'vlin, link. {Q TIM,) 
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Similar figure turned to right bow rests on ground. 

& l^eiro. Paris. (Qut.J Inscr, DIA2TA LAPHRIA. 

Artemis Laphria and Aphrodite of Corinth side by side. 

M Oojjiir.cd is. B. M. P B ri!i. Imfi. (Q X.) 

Artemis, carrying bow, in chariot drawn by four stags. 

yE Ecpt. S c v. ,tfus. Ari§, II. 9, PS. 

(It may be doubted if this supposed figure of Artemis be not 
her pjiestess as. in Q X.UI.) 

Quiver with strap and hound. 

M JT«&. Bibl. Turin. In«r. DEANA LAPHRJA- 
The figure of Artemis Laphria on coins VI,—X. is almost 
unvaried \ the only marked variation being that the bow rests 
in some cases on a high pedestal, in some cases on a low pedestal, 
ju some cases on the ground. The goddess stands, her head 
slightly turned to her left, clad in a short chiton with diplois 
which leaves the right breast bare, a chlamys hanging over her 
Jeft shoulder, high cothurni on her feet. Her Isair is in a knot 
at the back; a quiver is at her shoulder. Her attitude is one 
of ease, yet not quite free from stiffness ; the left knee slightly 
advanced, the right hand resting on her side ; in the left hand 
a how. The type is clearly a copy of the cnltus-statue of Artemis 
Laphrr&j this is even, proved to demonstration by coin No. X. 
where it appears side by side with the Aphrodite of the Corin¬ 
thian acropolis. We thus arrive at an interesting result. It is 
distinctly stated by Fausauias that the cultusdmage at Fatrae 
was the work of Henaechmus and Saidas of Naupactus. On 
this Brunn {Or. K. I 112} remarks that its date must he earlier 
than the settlement of Nan pectus by the Hesaemans at the 
beginning of tho Peloponnesian war. And Pausanias says that 
the sculptors must have lived not much after the archaic - 
sculptors Cation of Aegina, and G&nacbus of Sicyon. But 
the statement of Pausauias seems exaggerated in view of 
the style of the figure on the coins, which may perhaps be 
assigned to the middle of the fifth century, but can with diffi¬ 
culty be given to an earlier date. In any case this will he one 
of the earliest statues which represent Artemis in Amazonian 
form, earlier than the statue of Strongylmn (A I. II.). and as 
early as the rude relief from Asopus, Arch, Zetifamg 1882, 
pi. vL 1. 

4 _Pans L vil. 19. 1. Tmv&ut tocs 'A porjv *Av8ewv xal 

Mcero.Trt' otKOv&ty i$i t£vKQiv$ T&pevos kcu pahs’Apr efctfios 
HA—VOL, VIL a 
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T pt/cXaptas iir twX^trwf, iopTpv ol *lo}ve<; avrft xal 

TravitufttSa yfyov g-vq, tt&v 

20, 7. Ttj* 5'^ wyopa^ aviucpvs /car &vtJ}v Tpu SU^oSop 
'fipGVQ*; GtTTiJJ ’ApTC/itSo? KO-l V&Q$ 

Artemis running, holds torch and spear, 

M irvulL'i n.tj. Imh. Stag bcaitlii 3iCr. (Q X t-) 

M. Aur, M. S. IV. 144, H30. I J ms, 

Ii- Ycrcuc B. M. Dug at her feet, 

Qommadiis. Vfamui. St-tig ioid dog at tier feet, 

Artemis ? standing in short chiton, holds torch and spear or 
thyiSDs* 

An Auton. -Jf. Ftor. p. 75, pi. n. 21, Leake. Pari h, Imh. £Q xn.) 

The same figure which Leake ( But . p, SSJ calls Bacchus; it 
is not possible to say with certainty which of these deities is 
intended. See above, 

Artemis on horse, with inflated veil, riding right; before her, 
Fan holding pedum, seated on rock. 

M. Aur. Scat. Lti. Aton. v. i. 13. 

Sesttni states that this coin, in the Cabinet de Chaudoir, is in 
poor preset vat] on. Th e description cann o t therefore he relied on. 
A—Fans. VII. IS, 12. Jlofi/n^v pteyaXoTrpeTreardTsefv tt; 'AprifwSt 
Tropirevovuit k4 it ^ ltpwp4vT) Ti-(tp9£vo$ o^etrai reksvraia 
t^v wotwrij*? iXatfttav ufiro to appa ifeixypivoiv, 
PftlESTEfiS in chariot drawn by two stags. 

M H. AUL - , B, M. Lfiubbecke, (Q xm.J 
E] ng.iL-fl lnfl. STLcm, 11. 1&7, 364. 

G.-“Faus. YU, SO, 2. Tou irzpt&ohov 6^ eer tiv tW&s ttjv 
A atppia$ jtiti 'A &t)va$ j/aoy iwlfCSuf^riv ’ffu^a^iat^o?- 
i\e<f>avTo<i to ayaXpu. «al ypv&ov, Of. 20, 6; 20, 0. 
Fallas standing in distyle tern pie, owl beside her: holds patera 
and lance, against which rests a shield. 

Al ]1. Aar. Mian, II. *95, 347, Haris, £Q XIV.) 

M, Aur. IT. S. TV. 143, 955. 

Oonunod- U. 3. IV, 140, 976, 977, Paris. 

Fallas standing, holds spear and Victory, 
jfc Hair, M. 3, IV. HI, S*7. 

Fallas standing, holds spear advanced and shield. 

Hailr. Sur. p. £*, 

Hudr, Kerim, (Q xif.J 
Sabina. li- M, 

Pallas charging, holds spear and shield, 

M Anton. {01 t. Head of jltrsklta.j B. M., hc. 

Coin Q XIV, is particularly valuable. The image on it is 
shewn by the temple in which it is enclosed to be a copy of a 
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cultus-image, probably of that of Athena Panache The figure 
of Athens holding in one hand a patera* in tlie other a spear 
appears on the coins of many of the cities of Peloponnesus* 
whether they had an ancient cult of Athena or not. We may 
account for this fact in either of two ways^ (X) we may suppose 
that the various cities produced on their coins the widely-known 
type of the statue at Patrae* or (2) we may suppose that the 
cities commonly established within their own walls a shrine of 
Athena Panacbais with a statue copied from the metropolitan 
statue of Patrae ■ and that these local imitations were again 
imitated on the coins. It may count against the second view 
that Pausani&s mentions no other temples of Athena 
Panachais. 

7, —Pans, VIE. 20* 3. *E pxppbtp Be if Hjv tcarm iraXtv M^rpns 

AiySvjUifvqs ia-rlv iepov, £v B£ aiirw /cal rf Arrrj? $%€i TipJi* 
tgvtov f&£i? Bij onSei 1 o^irG^cLlvov/TL" to Sc T?i£ 

MijTpfo \idov Trswolr}Tac. 

Kybele seated ; holds patera and sceptre; lion heside Iter. 

JE Coamnniiifl, Faria- 

Female figure draped and turruled, holding a bunch of grapes 
in right hand and something in left* standing on cippus; 
on either side of her a similar figure appearing to grasp 
her, and to be dancing or leaping. 

Gafca. Berlin, (Q xtJ.) 

This type* the details of which arc somewhat obscure* seems 
clearly to refer to the orgiastic rites connected with the worship 
of Mater Dindymene. 

8 . — Faus. YFI, 20, 3 , "EffTt $£ £v rf? ar/Gpa Arii? 'Q\vp- 

t rtov* avras re £ttI Bpovov Kid icn ’A Bijva Trapk ? ov 
Bpovop. 

Zeus seated in temple of six columns. 

M Hair. Mfan. II. 194, SlA 

Zeus seated, holds Victory and sceptre. 

£ Hadr. Jl, S. rv. 141, 910. 

Commoel. Ht«l. u. 136, 354. Imh. (Q M) 

Zeus seated* holds patera. 

£ 1L Aur r Mia. Arig . I. G, $7. 

The Zeus on No. XVII. is of the usual Olympian type; compare 
the coins of Elis, P XX XXL 

D.—Paus. VIE 20, 3, Tt)? re pa? aya\fia tg£ h O XvpniQv 

ir&pa.y ireTrowjTat. ' 

tf 2 
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Hera ? veiled, seated on throne with lvigh "back ; right hand 

advanced, in left pomegranate ? 

M Hi dr. RM. 

Aulinfl. Iinlt. (Q StTUI.) 

The presence of the throne sufficiently proves that we 
have in this cose a copy of a statue. That the figure is 
of Hera la however not certain. In the statue itself the 
arms would he both stretched forward, the backward turning 
of the left hand on the coin is probably only an attempt at 
perspective. 

ID.—Pans. VIE. SO, 3. 'Tepoy ve h A7r<5X\anro? ^gttomjtss* na\ 
'AirAXAav xaXtiQVS yvpvbs iirB^ro^ 

SO, 0. E^erat t f}$ cvyopfc to ijjftetov, xal ’AttoMXgjjt 

ii/Tav&a avdfeenat &ea<; £vroitf$7} St diro \a<p6pca i/ T 

fyUa &rl rav urparov raw FaXar&v oL Harper rfptvvav 
AtrtaAot'? ’A %ata>v ptovou 

SO, 0. hii JJ TOVT(p Ttp &'X.Q'tl Aiat VHOL &E(iiP } A^oXAuiyO?, 

0 *A ifipoSlTT}^ 7TS7 TO&JT&l Xl&QV K<*1 TOVTQL? Tfl dyok- 

pa-ra. 

Apollo naked, standing, his right hand extended, his left 

holding lyre which rests on base. 

A] Amt, PLus. Mlon. n. 19$, 314. 

I* v™. Xus. Arig, iv. No. 31, pi. VI. (Altar Lftfort Mm.) 

Apollo seated, holds in raised right lyre, behind him cippua on 

which a bird. 

M Donut. jUtps. Arig. it. pi. iv. 34, 

The engraving in this work is inaccutately drawn and not 
trustworthy, 

Apollo standing on basis, holds in right hand Victory, in left 
branch. 

m M. Anr. m. s. IV. 113 , m. 

Ommod. M. S, iv, 1.43, 99$, 

It is unfortunate that we have been uuable to procure a cast 
of the coin last, mentioned, which might perhaps be a copy of 
the statue set up at the time of the Gaulish invasion. It is also 
not impossible, though such conjectures are very dangerous, that 
the Apollo yvpvkr of Pausanias may be represented by 

the type of Apollo first mentioned, the naked Apollo with the 
lyre resting on a basis. 

11,-—Pans. YII. £1, 7. Upo? Be rd) Atpivt I\oc£tB£}v6<; t£ vao? 
jtat aryaXptz ^o-rtv bp86v AtBov. 
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Poseidon standing with one foot resting on rock j holds dolphin 
and trident. 


JE ]}mmt. Paris. Inscribed NBPTYNO. 

Hadrian. I Dili. (2?Q dolphin.) (Q Xl3£->) 

Commod,. It. 0. rv. 147, &3S, . , , . , 

Sept Bsv. Faria ftlolda figure of Fall« and trident, but the ewn Efl 
tonltd and the figure of Pallas added. } 


This type is shown by Q x>u. to be a copy of the statue 
mentioned in the text, No. xrx la varied in the omission of 


the dolphin, but otherwise is like the rest. 

Poseidon standing, naked, thrusts with trident; dolphin on 
extended left Arm. 

M AuLou. (0ln>. Head of Pallas. 1 B. M. [Q xx.) 

Ohi. Owl; Trident. 

M Anton. 

View 0 f harbour of Pntme; in the foreground, vessels; in the 
background iigure of Poseidon (ha above) in temple, and 
another temple. 

M Sept. S*V. Sestv Fontana, pi. IL Id, Berlin. (Q 
Quca. St. Fler. pi n. 22. Porie. 

View of same harbour: in the foreground vessels and statue 
of Emperor; in the background arcades surmounted by 


temples. 

JV, Cnmmod. Ifiou. n. 197, &5S. Xmh. (Q XIU) 

Gordian. til JL S. iv. lSfi, 1035- 
■Gflrdian, m. Gtissner, lap. pi. 17d- 

Viow game harbour from the land; temples in foreground, 
in background vessels and mole surmounted by tower 
and equestrian statu A" 

jESept, Bev. SftSti. -fW&iita, p!. IL 11. Vienna JQ tcx.111.) 

All these coins are discussed by Kenner, jfSt. Flty>\ p. t 
12,—d?aus, vie. 2D, S, To pht SJ) aryaXpa too 

7r\7)v ier&rfTOft "hlBov to. a,Wa. 
vii, 21, 14. ^Eo-rt & fcal Upbv Utnpsvfnv 'A^kK^ttiov- 

TOUTO T"0 t€pOV TTJV £iKf}Q7To\itV TOJV 7fitAotV fCTtV 

eyyvv a£ Meowt-v cryoouiic 
Asklepius standing, resting, as usual, on serpent-staff. 

M Sabina. Berlin. 

M. Am. jtf. ft. IV. 144, M2. Faria. 

Goimfiocl- R- If. Berlin. (Q xxiv.) 

IS.—Pans. VII. 21, 10, h Ey riarpAfv Se ov 7 roAir aTitaripw tov 
Il(jo'«Si&yo^ Upa itrrtv 'AippuS/nj?. 


Hoad of Afhiioi?ite, 

M Ant. R. M. 
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Eros embracing Psyche. 

AS Cammed. lmA Af, G, p, 160. 

!£►'—Paus, vil 21j 10. “Etrrt £e /eat dyaX^iara tov AtyteW? 

iyyv rdro) yaXtcov Trt'Tronjptiva * A p £<$<$, to £e 'ATroAAcayov. 
Ares standing, helmeted, holds spear and shield. 

AS ll. Aur. Paris, {No sMetcL) 

Sept. Sav. M. 8. if, 151, 100ft. 

15, — Pane, VII. 21, 13. T Ey Xl^Tpa^ Ee irpb? r£ aXcret Ktd 

iepa Bvo icri ^KpairiSoe* £v Tip erep£> 'irc'trofyrat 
/AvrjfAd AlyvTrrov tqu BfjA ov. 

Head-dress of ISIS. 

AS Cleorntm. B. M. link 

16. —Other types at Patras. 

blale figure naked, standing on a column in a circular 
enclosure, 

AS Qalha. Berlin, 

Danlit Naples. Paris. 

Iiadr. M.8. Loobbscka, (R i.) 

Home seated* bolding standard, crowed by a warrior wearing 
helmet and holding spear, 

AS Domitiai]. Proehner, (R IE.) 

M. Aur. ± CqihiiimIus. Pam, £c. 

Genius of the City ; holds patera and cornucopias at altar. 

(Sometimes inscribed GEN[ius],J 
AS. Nero, Irndh,, B. M. Dtraiit, it;. 

Tyche of the city, turreted, holding cornucopias* 

AS V-nrois* Oonunedus* Ac, 

Head of Tyche, with cornucopias. 

Herakles resting on club. 

AS Nteft Imli- Iumi. HERO VIA AVGVSTO. 

M. Amr. B, M., &<r. 

Herakles holding club in both hands, lion's skin on left 
arm. 

AS CammodiM, BibL Turin, (R m,) 

Hermes seated, ram at his feet; holds purse and caducous, 

AS Cftrac. ft. If, Imh. Berlin. 

Similar figure in temple, 

AS Cammed. Mi on. Bet]. Carac. I mb, (R IT.) B. M. Berlin. 

Hermes standing, ram at bis feet; behind him, term. 

AS Varus, BealLn. (Rv.) 

Cammed,, Sertrus. 

Juppiter Liberator (so inscribed) :— 

Zeus standing, bolds eagle and sceptre. 

AS Nero. Buris, 

Liberty, &o. 


A&GLUH, 


fi" 

The figure of Hermes seabed (R iv;) is closely similar to a 
type of Corinth (F CX,, CXI,), but not identical, for at Patras 
the god holds a purse in his right hand* which he does not at 
Corinth, In this ease it is clear that either the people of 
P&trae copied their cultus-gtatue from that of the Corinthians, 
or the people of Corinth from the Fatreans. The standing 
figure of Hermes (R V,) also nearly resembles one on a coin of 
Corinth (E lxxXVL), 

Aegium, 

1. —Pans. TIL £3, o, Aiyievff’i Bk Upov ia-rw 

apxtuovt KaX y Bt\€b8via h &ftpavq itt KeffmXfc tovs 
vfido'p.cLTL KGkoXvi tTdt AsHT-M, ^OO-VOV TTpOtf^ 

tysrau tc K(d ^etp&v etxp&v teal TrQ&wv’ raura Be rov 
HevTiX'rjfTtou Xi f 8ov grevovr)Tat m KO.I to-w ^epcrl tj pkv 

e? e&Btf ^actcth-tcw, ry ££ dr ttyzt SaSo, . 

ipyov Bk top Meycr'^T'irtn itrri- re arfaXpa. 

Eileitjotuia facing, clad, in long chiton with diplois, head 
wears polos; holds in raised right torch, in extended, 
left hand another torch, 

M Ant, PiiUL E. Irf- -tTt« r Arif. m U, 155, BibL Turin. (Rvr.) 

L, Vcrua, JlW- Arig. j. 5, 7S, 

S. Scv. Sest. .Aftu. Jbnt p. 61, 4, Berlin, 

CavaOr Jmti. (FcAitinn of arms transposed,} 

Geta. Paris, (Figure tiirrctod.} tnscr. AITtCUJN AC I (R vn.). 

The identification of the figure on R vl, VXI., as Etleithuia 
cannot he regarded as certain. If we accept the identification 
wo must suppose that the word Bat has fallen out after ixriraratj 
£ ia one hand she holds out a torch, in the other holds up a 
torch 3 : and in support of this emendation we may cite the 
'occurrence of ££&o? in the plural in the next line. On the 
other hand the Paris coin (R yii.) presents in this view dif¬ 
ficulties, On it the head of the goddess wears a turreted crown, 
which seems inappropriate to Eileitliqia. The final letters of 
the inscription on this coin arc uncertain; ail that is visible is 
ACJ which may stand for 10 assaria, hut may also he the 
beginning of some explanatory word like the ZEYC M£TAC ? 
which occurs at Aegium heside the figure of Zeus, Nearly 
similar are the two figures on a coin of Argos, K XL., which are 
explained in the text as two Eileithuiae. 

The following may, perhaps, ho a representation, of 
Eileithuia:—■ i 
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Female figure, hair in knot, and clad in long chiton with 
diplois; holds in extended right an object which may be 
a torch, her left hand hangs by her side, 

AS Anton;, Qfo. haul of Artemis, £. M r Klagonfmrt, (ftyiii) 
Engraved in Wieselcr'e Bm&madar (n. 57, 720)'and Gerhard, 
Ant. MUiw-r cccix., I, is a figure of Eileitbuia professedly taken 
from a coin of Aegium. It is, however, evidently badly drawn, 
and appears to be rather a copy of a figure of Eileithuia or 
Deleter at Burn. 

2,—"Pans, Yir, 7* TiJ? ov ptaKpdv 'AtncXipmov 

tg icrrt kuI wyaAptira 'Yyteta? koI 'AjrxXvjmov, 

iafifietov ivri mt3 ftd&pqt toi 1 M.e(ra^vtov AafiQifawvTa 
tlvitt rbv eip*faa r f&ivoit <fir}trtv. 

AsHXEpios seated to right, on throne, hi motion falling from 
shoulder, holds in right hand sceptre; before him, serpent 
twined round altar. 

AS M. Anrc! M. S. iv r 25, 146., Faria. (Saidto l^-o-Ld Victory, but wrongly.) 

Commodus. Berlin, (RIX.) 

Sept. Scv. M. S r Xv. 37, 156. 

Hygieia standing; her right hand over altar, round which 
snake twines; in her left, patera, 

& Aatot Victuift. 

Sept. Sct, Icwjbbecte. (R x.) 

Asklepios seated, and Hygieia standing; between them, altar 
entwined by serpent. 

jE Coaunod. M. S. iv. 2S, 153, 1S4. Paris, (R xc) 

There can be scarcely a doubt that these figures reproduce 
the group of Damophon; on all the coins the snake-entwined 
altar appears as a sort of identification; and the separate figures 
on IX. and X. are exactly reproduced, in the group on XI, We 
thus gain definite and welcome information as to the style of 
Damophon, information which seems to show that in repre¬ 
senting Asklepios he followed the type of the Zeus of Pheidias. 
In his Hygieia, also, which is of noble and majestic type, he 
seems to have followed the traditions of the best school This 
confirms the view of Brunn {Gr. K., r. 291), 'we shall not err 
in recognising in Datnophon one of the most religious artists 
of his time, who endeavoured to retain art at that level of 
moral elevation to which it had been raised, principally by 
Pheidiaa/ 

3— Pmig fc VII. 23, S). "Eo-rt £e Jidt Alq<$ ZTTlkXfJQ-tV 

iv TTJ ayopfi rljKWf* xai dyd\/m t& iff€\96vTwv e% 
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api-<rT€pa ydkxov pJtv apipQT€pa r tO 5^ ova Tra* yevtux. 
i^a&fflo d p^atoTtpav slvai pot, 

24, 4, *E<r™ ££ jeal dXka A iytevo-iv cvyakpaTa, ^a\<ov 
it Giro it) Zeu? re Trfltf Kctt oufie 

out-0? $xtov yrmt yiveta, 'A.<y€\a&a ri^yv) too ^Ap-yecou. 

Archie statue of Zeus on basis, naked, without beard, holds 
in raised right, thunderbolt, on extended left arm, eagle. 

£ Anton. Obt. Heftd of boarded Z<siu. B, it- (El XI [.) &Cr 
Ant. Pius. B. 11 Baris. 

Ant. Bins. Sejt J/ns. JWl. pi. jv t 2, 

It. Aur. Mion. S. IV. 25, 1*1 Baris. fR XML) 

Stpt Sev. Loako, A’w, |i. 5- 

The British Museum coin (R xti.) bears the inscription 
HMIOBEAIN $pt&fio)uov) t shewing its current value. Tire 
inscription on the Fontana coin is in the engraving in the 
$fu$. Font., Z6YC MerAC, the second word being indistinct, 
so that there stood on the coin either Z€YC M6TAC ot t 
perhaps, Z£YC CtOTMP, On the Paris coin (R sin) the 
reading seems to be MTieWN HAK, ‘the child of tbo people 
of Aegae/ The figure of Zeus on both the coins on our plate 
is beardless. There can be no question that this striding archaic 
figure is intended to represent a statue; this is proved by the 
basis or plinth, sometimes hung with wreaths, on, which he 
stands. A doubt may, however, be entertained which of the 
statues of Zeus mentioned by Pausanias is here intended; he 
speaks of two, both archaic, and both beardless. He seems to 
ascribe one of the two to Ageladas of Argos, and our coin-type 
is in attitude just like that which reproduces the statue by 
Ageladas preserved at Mesaene (P V.). It is not important to 
decide the question, as the attitude of the figure of Zeus on the 
coins is quite conventional. The hinder foot does not rest fiat, 
on the ground, but the heel is raised ; and the anatomy of the 
body is well rendered, but the treatment of the hair, which falls 
in long curls, is archaic. 

There seems insufficient foundation for Jahn's theory that 
Zeus under this form is regularly Policus, 

Zeus as an infant suckled by the slie-goat Auraltheia; on 
either side, tree; above, eagle with spread wings. 

^ Alitou. BvXL titll' I, USJ3, p. 105- (Stn'ber, Dcn^schr. ri. A". Acad, zitMUtvch. 
VII, pi. XL 2#.) BibL Turin. (R XIV.) 

The proper home of the myth of Amaltheia was in Crete; 
but’ there was probably at Aegium a local legend which in 
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gome way connected the- name of the city with her, Afyutv 
with at£. 

4.-—P&uSr vir. £4, 2. Kfit rh-aprov r Opayvpi<p AcL ivr&vOa 

Aii? jtat 'AippOOlTiJS icrrl /cal ’Aflij^a? dyaXpara. 
'OpayvpiQ<; Bk iyivero t^S Ait iirtfcX-TjcriSi ' Arfitfiifti/wv 
rfBpotcrsv, k.t.X. 

24, fL rfi 'OpLoyvptip Ati Uava.%at(i$ icrrl 

ATjpJJTpO?. 

M Achaean League ;— 

Obv. Zeua standing, nakedholds IN ike and long sceptre (E XV.), 

Jfev. Female figure seated, holds wreath and long sceptre 

(E XYl.). 

M Cleta. Z&w .i as --icovE. M, S. IV. 30, K>3. 

As all the hronze coins of the Achaean League hear these 
types, they would seem to represent the principal deities of the 
place of meeting of the League. After the destruction of 
HelicOj this was Aegium, and solemn, sacrifices were offered to 
the principal deities of that city. It seems that the historical 
associations connected with Zeus Homagyrins made him a 
peculiarly suitable patron-deity for the League. 

The figure on the coin, a naked Zeus, holding Victory in his 
hand, may well be a copy of a statue set tip m this temple in 
the days of the revival of the League, or possibly at an earlier 
period. The figure of the reverse may, perhaps, be Demeter 
Panachaia, but it certainly hat none of the attributes of Demeter, 
It wouLd therefore be preferable to regard it as representing not 
Demeter hut Adhaia personified. Similarly Aetolia appears on 
coins of the Aetolian League, Bithynia. on those of the Eithynian 
kings, Roma on those of Home, &c. 

The following is certainly Demeter >— 

Demeter standing, holds in right hand poppies and corn, in 
left hand, sceptre. 

MIl. Verna. Lenfce, £uppi, Eur, p. 111. fR xvuj 

Zeus naked, standing, holds eagle and long sceptre, held 
transversely, garment over left arm. 

& L. Veras. Jriy. I. Imp. v. 70. 

Ouia. it. ft ty. 28, iJjfi. Paiit, (Rxtjil) 

Zeus seated, holds Victory and sceptre, 

jdi FlatitilU. FoUerLa, Melange. 1 !, i, pL l t 8. 

Head of Zeus, right, laur. 

AL Am ton. Vienna, (ft SIX J Imh. E. M. Insfltilrtd H M10 B E A J N« 
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A very unusual type of Lead for Zeus, 

5.—Paus, VIL £3, 9. Avytevo-t Sk re vmk fleat "Hpay 

^a-riv i$X\qv. ’A&jvaT pev Btj &v<> dyaXpara Xevxov 
\£&ov. Cf. £3, 10 ► ’'Eo-Tt piv Ut>&etS&v xal 'YlpaxXfjs, 

la-T l SJ Zeifc re xal 'A&qva, 0eov^ Si er^a? KaXovaw 
''Afr/ovs, 

Pallas standing,, holds spear and shield which rests on the 
ground. 

& M, Aurat. JVjiS, Arig . U- 14, ISA {PallnS tuUdlnittc A I) 

Commcd. StfSt Trim- i?fflJTiiraaT-«t.j 16 t 1, 

(Line. Berlin, (R sx.) 

This type of Athene is not usual in Feloponnese; it is quite 
different from the usual Athene Panachaca (Q xiv.), 

0.—Pans. V£L £4, 1. Avyievvt Si &mt pev rrpo <? rfi arfopp 
i/ao? 4 AintfXXflJVt xed 'ApriptSi ip xotv^ IcTt Si iv t$ 

d/yopfi rep&y 'ApripiSoq, ro^evouarj ££ et/nurrat. 

Artemis clad in short chiton; in her raised right, torch; in 
her left, which rests on pillar, a bow ; dog at her feet, 

AS, Ant. Bias. Iosh. {ft xxi.) 

Sept Sev, Berlin. 

Artemis running, her veil floating round her head; holds torch 
In each hand : at her feet, dog (which„ however, looks 
more like a peacock), 

M UoHmn. Jmh. {R x^ni.) 

T ogevova-ji Si eixavrat reminds us of the phrase used by 
Tausanias of Artemis Laphria at Fatrae j and the figure on 
R xxr„ is apparently a variation on the archaic Lapbria of 
Menaeclmms and Soidas, the goddess holding a torch in her 
right hand* instead of resting it on her side. 

T,—Pans. VII. £4, 3. ITpo? 8aAda-c-$ Si Upbv iv 

Aiyi<p> per fflvro HotreiS^voe- 
Poseidon standing, his right foot on a rock, bis right hand 
resting on trident, 

M CpTumadus. M. S. IV. £7, 155. 

Aphrodite naked, arranging her tresses; At her feet, dolphin, 
AL Faustina Jon. Griolet nt Geneva, {R xxul,) 

8.—Other types at Aegium. 

Phthia advancing right, her peptum flyings before her, dove of 
colossal size, 

& A niton. B. if. {R XXIT.) Eekhel, AT. V. p. 116. 

For the story of Phthia and the dove, sec Athenaeus> p. SDod. 
This is, with one doubtful exception (Overbeck, Kimstmyth. 
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IL p, 415), the only representation of the myth of Fhthia. It 
has already been rightly explained by Khell and Eckbel, 
Diver-god reclining; bolds vase and reed. 

M Atitou. Eekh«], IF, V, lie, Yieons, 

Head of Aeginm turreted, inscribed AlflON, 

AS Anton. "Vienna, 

Sar&pis and Fortune, side by side. 

M M. Aur. Kflnner d Si- Flor, p, pft, jpL ir. S. 

Turreted female figure, bolds sceptre and cornucopias, 

M M. Anr, Sopt Shiv, PLnuti][n. 

Oufro, Lodlx-ckc. 

Helice. 

1,—F&us, vn r 24, 5. ’Evvaufta to 'EXtVcp TroXf?, rcfld l wtrte 
iepbv cvyioWarov 'EAiicawiW, 

Obv. Head of Poseidon in circle of waves. 

E#v. Trident between fishes in wreath, 

*-E Au&m. Fourth century, Z.f. JV. vii. pi. VUL fi. 

Buha. 

1.—Paus. YU. 25, 9, Ttj? B ovpav ijivoino oIkicttciL Kao? 

£vr£Lv@a AjjpiijrpoT, o £t 'A^poStnjv Ataj/Ca-Qu r£ £utl, 
seal aXXo? A Won ruO IleyTeX-j/dAsf r« 

AyaXpjiTHj > A#ijMtiou £e epya ILvtcXetBow teal tjj A^p^rpl 

€<TTtl> l(T& ijv. 

De meter or Eileith'DTA, clad in long chiton and himation; 
right hand raised; in left, torch* 

(ArcLflalliL. Munich. 

Get*- li. M. (& L J 

Aphrodite partly nude ; holds sceptre. 

A Domna Micro, ll. 155, 120, (VailSaut.) 

It is not certain whether the figure on. S 3. i& of Demeter or 
of Eileithuia. The outstretched right hand would tell rather 
in favour of the latter attribution, it being very usual to 
find on vases figures of Eileithuia with outstretched hands, 
a gesture intended to indicate a smooth course in child¬ 
birth, The phrase of Pausanias strictly taken would seem to 
assert that the figure of Demeter alone was draped, those of 
Aphrodite, Dionysus, and Eileithuia all undraped; but it can 
scarcely bo supposed that Eileithuia would he nude. As to 
Eucleides of Athens see Brimn (<?r. K. I, p. 274), who con¬ 
jectures that he worked for the people of Bura when they 
restored their city soon after its destruction iu r.c. 373. In 
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th&t case he would be a contemporary of Damophon, a period 
iphidi will very well suit the figure on S I. W e shall return to 
Eucleidea under Aegira. 

% —Pans, vm, 25 1 ID, Karafidvrotv in B ovpa<; ini 

daheunrav norapos t « Ravpaucb? hvopa^opevo^ nai 
'HptftfXifc ov fUyas £vtIv iv <nrtjKabp' iwixKil<n$ plv 
jtal tootoo Bovpatjcfe. 

Temple on a hill, in the side of which is a portico, and a cave 
within which statue of Herakles, spear? in raised right 

hand; below* a vase, 

£ Gets. rrok. -Oaten, A. jSG 1643* pi. IX. 14. 

Atbum {$ ir.) Ylmuh 

Herakles bearded* standing ; raised club in right hand, lion's 
skin in left; behind him, bow. 

JE Seta. llioii. ll. 10$, 120. 

{jets. YiaulUi. (& m) 

There is an apparent discrepancy between the type of the 
figure in the shrine or cave on S JX and the figure of Herakles 
on S III. The former seems to hold a spear, and is so described 
by v, Bnhn in MiUheil d. d. Inst Atk. HI. G2j the latter dearly 
holds a club. But considering the very small size of the figure 
on $ ii- we can scarcely insist upon this apparent difference. It 
is likely that in both cases a figure of Herakles is intended, of 
which figure S m. gives us, of course* the best idea. This 
figure is of stiff and decidedly archaic type, dating from not 
later than the middle of the fifth century. The antiquity of 
the Buraic cultus of Herakles is shewn by its seat being in a j 
cave, and by the survival in connection with it of a primitive 
oracle by lot. Beside the cave on S IL is a portico, and 
above it* on the top of the hill* a temple* no doubt of one of 
the deities mentioned by Pausanins in the passage above 
quoted. 

Aeghia. 

l.“Pau& VII. £6, 3. 'ApriptSot ’A yporipa? ino^ffavro Upov 4 
to vofatfpa. e\ 7ws ovk dvev rfis 1 'Apr ip t+So? 

a-ipt&iv ineX&ziv vopl^ovr^, . , * , * 'ApriptBo^ re poe? 
teal dyaXpa ri%yt j? rfi? tfp&v- 
VII. 26, IX, Se tepd At ovverov /cal 'Aprl/aSo? eo-riic 

^ piit y(a\KQv TTtnofyTat, fie. Ao? ££ i/c $&p£Tp&<i Xap- 
fidvovea. 

Artemis as huntress* standing; bolds in left* bow, and with 
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right hand draws arrow from quiver ; at her feet, dog 
looking up, 

JE PlauttHa, B. If. Munich. (S iy,J M. £, iv_ 32, J3S, 

In Seat, LetL Num. Cm riL v. p. II Artemis is said to hold a 
torch in place of the bow on coins of Plautilla. 

Similar figure of Artemis running. 

M Plan tills. Berlin. (B Y,J 

The phrase rijt £<j>' rjfjunv would well characterize 

either of these figures. 

Deer. 

/E- Anton, B. Mr 

2 f —Pans. VII. £6, 4, TLaptfyero Si $ Atyetpa e? &vyyptuftijfp 
iepbv AiOT xat &yaApa /ca&tjptEvov, \i8ov tqv UevreXrj&fQVi 
*A$vpt€Uov Be epyov EAtfX^iSou. 

Zeus seated, in attitude of the Olympian deity - } holds Victory 
and sceptre, 

M Sep. Sev, Scat Lett. tftm. Uoai. tiii. p. 3. STo. 2. 

PlKrtiHfc B. M. (g ti.) Seat. le. No. A 
PlautLlJa, Leake, JSiu*. siip, p, 111. 

This representation, though of very ordinary character, yet, if 
we suppose it a copy of Eucleides’ work, has interest as shewing 
that Bucleides adhered to the Pkeidian school in his statue 
of Zeus, as indeed we might suppose from his representing a 
seated Zeus at all. Eucleides was probably a contemporary of 
Damophon, and he seems, if we may judge from the * very 
slight evidence which remains (see under Bttra), to have 
followed the same tendencies. 

&^-Paus, vri. 20, 4f. k Ev rourtp ts£ Upa? real "A&rjva^ SjaXpea 

etrnjKG- t TpocrtoTrSv tc teal a/epat i\i<jiavTo 9 val &£ 

zroSef, to Si uAXa £6avov ‘xpv&fi re eVfWoX^f 

P-£vqv etrrl real tf>apftweOL$< 

Pallas standing, holds spear, and shield which rests on the 
ground. 

Sept. 9ev. Part*. LosbWfce, (Bvn.) 

PIsulQla, 3fits. Arig, IV, pi. Kin, ITo. 64, 

Compare R xx. and our remarks on it. 

^.““Pnua. VII. 7, * AukA^ttlov 3^ aryci\/mTa opBtZ iartv iu 

vaip, «al iripaiBt real T>a£o$, }J&ov real ravra 

UevreXTj&tov., 

AsKLEPluS standing as usual. 

• M riautUla. M. S, iv, 23, 129 ; Sfl, 106. Parte, 
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Head of Asklepiua, 

Aaian. Mien. U- J&i, ilk 

ACKAH .in wreath (Asklepieia, the Games). 

J& Anion. Seat- J Let. /fwwi. IX. pi. I, %% 

Hygieia st&ndiog. 

Geto, St. Flor. p. fll, pL n. 9. 

5,—Pans, vii. 36, 5. OlSffl Kal otKVjpa Apynfpa 0e*eru/iejfOf 
dyoXfia iv Tip afrrifrAarf Tvjifijc, to fc£pas iftipovua to 
*A/hi\ 8e£&i m Trap i auriji 1 'Epc*t ttt^w IgtIv. 

TycME turrcted ; holds sceptre and cornucopias, 

M PLaniillm. M. S. IV. 32, lSl. Parts. 

PlaUJillft. Berlin. Ltobbeckt, (S VJH-) 

Tycho as above, face to face with Eros ■winged, who stands 
■with legs crossed leaning on a long torch or staff: 
between them, altar entwined by serpent 1 

JE nautili*. Berlin, (S a.) 

In this case, the juxtaposition of Tyche with Eros shews that 
both figures are intended ns copies of the statues. 

Pellekml 

1.—Paus. vir, 27, £. Kora £e ttjv 5£or 4$ avTrjv waXt^ 
io-rlw 3 A#tjvas Ai&ov p£v i<m%mp£cv woo?, ^Xe^afr&f 6^ 
to ary&Ap a. koI xpvGQir Qti&iav Se tov 

ftivov ^acr*> rrpoTepov eri ^ iv Tjj (i^poTroXet v? auT&y rj} 
'A&ijvcU&p jeal iv IfX* raffles -Trotij^aL 3 A 8rjvd^ ra 
a/ydAfiara, 

Pail as clad in Jong chiton, thrusting with lance, and holding 
before her oval shield. 

JfL Sept. Sir. BiW- Turin. (S X,) Mvj. Afifjl, IV. I?o. G2, p], xl. 

D&nififl- Paris. 

PJAutslla, Si- Ffor , Ji. 7 9, 

This is a most interesting illustration of what l Pausaniaa con¬ 
sidered to be the early style of Pheidias. The character of the 
figure on our coin is far earlier than the Athenian statues of 
Pallas by Pheidias, and in type approaches such figures as 
the Athene Chakioecus N" xul., or the statue hy Dipoenus and 
ScylJis at Cleonae H 3, The device ou the shield of the god¬ 
dess is on our coin (S X) not clear, it looks like the upper 
part of a human figure; in the Arig&rti Cat. it is drawn, as the 
upper part of a Giant or Triton. It may very probably be 
Only a winged Gorgoneion. The hair of the goddess seems 
to fall in a queue behind j her closely-fitting chiton is divided 
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into a* set of vertical bands, which bands may possibly have been 
adorned with scenes in relief, as in the ease of the Pallas of 
Gitiad&s; her aegis falls over her bosom as a breast-plate. The 
type is fully discussed by Kenner (St, Fl&r. p. 79), 

2. —Tang, vil 27, S. Tov 5^ aXcOirf ttJ? X&rGtpas iepov aTrttv-. 

Titcpif AtovvFQV AajUrTrnjpfrf icrrtv t&vt<p *he 

AapLTrrqpta ioprfyv &yov&i, jeat £a£iic re is To Upbv 
KQprifov&tv eV vukt£, tfett ofv&u Kparrjpas tcrrSo-ty 
Trjv TroXiv tt a<rav. 

Dionysus clatl only in cothurni, standing; holds in right, 
wine-cup,, in left, long thyrsos or torch, "bound with 
fillet, 

J& Se P E. SeVr B. M, (S XfO if«s, SanaL HT. S. m n, 532. 

3. ^-Taua. VII. 27, 4. "Etrrt xal ’ATroXA&jy&f IleA- 

\yjveucrur tepov, to ceya,\pa ^aXs-oo ‘7re7ro£vyrai m 

II \t}<tiov Bk 7ou 1 A-7ro\Xffiiyov v&os i&TLv + A priptBos’ 
TO^vov<rr}s Bk $ 'jrapiffira-i tr^ijpa. Cf. 27, 3, 

Head of Apollo. 

/It Au Con, 

Artemis clad in short chiton, running, holds arrow or torch 
and bow, quiver at shoulder ; in front, stag, behind, deg. 

M Bept, iS'iv, Mus, Saiicl . N. 3, il p. 2SB. 

E. 51- {S art) 

This precise type of Artemis, and the stag and dog on either 
side of her, forming as it were supporters, appeal's also on the 
coins of Corinth, I) LXVI.-LXVHL; and at that city is proved 
to be a copy of a statue by its appearance on coins in a 
temple, 

4. —Pans. Vir. 27,11, Be oil ttcXu otto tov M utretiou 

tepov icTiv W<TK\r]7rtov KaXovpevQV K vpoSt rffll Idpara 
Av&p&irois irapa tqv Bgqv rylvzrat. 

A&KIEPIU3 standing ; holds serpent-staff, left hand wrapped in 
hinrntion, 

jE S. Scy, if tut, Arig, rv r No. 55, id- jciv. 

Domna. M. S. IV. 15fl, 3GJ1. Faria. 

Damiia. Munich. (S Kill,) 

This is a variety on the usual representations of Asklepius: 
the deity holds the serpent-staff differently. 

Other types at Pellene. 

Zens standing, naked, holds in right, long sceptre. 

X S*pt. Sev. Berlin. fSsiv.} 

Coxae. B. M. (Of, lAna. vii. 17. B,) 
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Tyche, holds patera and cornucopias, 

,E Sept. Suv, Ij. >[, Lnubbcike- 
Geta. B. M, 

Nike, 

M Uftratnlln. Ink 

The Zeus is like the standing figure of that deity at Argosj 

K XXYIIL 

Asgatha. 

L-—PauSn viii. S, 6 . r O neXasTydt’ a ££ rof tcapirov ra>y 
ftpuan/ ovti ttov Tra.cr&v, d\\d rd? fiaAdvovs Tifc i^you 
Tpo$f}v i^svpev elvOrt* 

Acosn. (Coins of Mantineia.) 

jft Anton, fiftli Dantury, E. M. fee.. 

2 .—Pans. YEL 3, fi. J E 7 rotVj$-£i' apxrov t^v K aAAt&rdy, W Aprt- 
pts i$ ’Xfipii’ t% r ' H/pav fcaTeTofeug'ev si Wrfv. nal tE 
r E ppyv Tf^pir^i <ra)(ri 2 t roy TrsiZa oi frpacrrd^ast on 
£v t> j 7 affrpt 5i%€v y) KceWju - ™. 

Arc as. Sec helow, under Mantineia. 

Beam, iS ee below, under Mantineia, 

CaJjLISTQ. Sre Orchomenus, Methydrion. 

Rxrub and Arcas. See Pheneus, 

Mantineia, 

1.—Pan s. vitl 9, 1. ''Eixt.e Bi MavrfutWi pao^diTrXou? paAnxi-d 
itov m.iL ts pimv Tbtyjp &Letpyop,GpQ<;‘ roi? vaov &€ tj; pev 
dyaApd iaTiv ’AcncXyjTTLQv, r’AAnapivo up, 

AskLepIus standing, serpent-staff under left shoulder, 

M S. Sev. aad Cflrtiuk M. u. 249, S3, E,f. 

DoauHki Ltebliteka. (S xv.) 

PUatill*, E. II. 

Hygieia standing. 

M Bomsh M. il %il\ 34. 

The figure of Asklepius is of the usual conventional character* 
just like the Megarean type A vh We should naturally espect 
the statue of AJcamenes to be seated; and there is no special 
reason to suppose that the figure on the coin reproduces a statue. 

£,^Pau&, VIII, &„ 1. To Bk irepov Aitovs i&rlv iepbv kgX 
rwr tt at&wv npafi'rlX-ij?' Bi tA drfdXpara eipydtraTQ 
TptTy perd 'AAftapivrjv uinepov yswffi. Cf 54, 5. MerA 
iterpinrita-tv is dptuTtpd o<rov trre^io^ 'AttoXAcsi'o? 
i'n'iKXrjirty TIuOiqu an.ra\iXitpivov it ttIv tepov ko\ iptiTTUi 
is airav. 
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Apollo clad in long chiton and himation, holds in right, 
plectrum, in left, lyre which rests on column, 

,E Domna, B. A!- 

Pjitutil^r B, M. ® 3 cvl) Mimioh, 

Bend of Apollo. 

jK Anton. 

ARTEMIS advancing, accompanied by her dog. 

&apl. Sfcv. M. S, lV r $30* 47. 

PkttMUi. M S. rv, sea, 52. 

Artemis clad in short chiton, holds torch in each baud. 

jE Pkntflk. M A IV, S$0, S3. Paris. (S rra) 

Lciikn, Eur. i>up. p. IS 2, 

We can scercely venture to connect these types with the 
statnes of Praxiteles. 

3 , ~—Pans, VIST. 9 , 2 . Mo-vripeGfft Si icrrt /crcl aXX* tepd* tB 

fLtv %MrqpQ < $ Aio?, to &£ ’ETrtd^ro!/ teaKQVfUvov, 

Zeits naked facing, in right, long sceptre, left hand on hip. 

JE Guta, Paris, 

4. “Pana, VUL 0, 2. ‘'Effi-f Be i seal Atatncoupoiv * - . tepov. 
Altar or edifice; over the top of which appear the heads and 

shoulders of the Dioscuri wearing pilei, one hand raised, 
spears over shoulders. 

At Anton, Fourth century, B. AT. 

Imh. AT&rt. ffr, p, 199, (S xthu) 

The obverse of this coin is as follows :— 

Fisherman ? wearing conical pilert3, clothes girt round waist, 
and boots with toes turned up ; carries two lances, 

/ft An tori. Fourth eflntnrr. B, M. Photiuta CqE. (S xix.) 

Imh, Mm. Gr. pp. 199, 200, 

At Anton. Jhid. 

Both of these types are, on coins of so early a period, of 
unexampled singularity,. They are discussed by Imhoof Le. 
One of the most curious features of the supposed fisherman are 
his boots, which are not merely turned up, but seem to end in 
serpents; his clothes too axe girt up m an extraordinary fashiom 
o,—Pans. TILL 9, 3- UpO? ttjt t« $oo ptp <afc 'A/jutdAof 
ton KflAAnrroti? £&Tt< 

Bearded head of warrior, Aecak ? 

At Ani<m, 

Areas as an infant, seated. 

M Anton. Pbotiadts Coll, 

Arca3 'i standing; rests right hand on bearded Term; in left* 
spear, 

jE Sept, Sc?. Berlin. fS xx.J 
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The terminal figure may signify a tomb, as on coins of Sicyon 
H £ II. And in that ease the hero standing may well he 
Areas. Local heroes of the Kiiistes class are very frequently 
represented on coins of Peloponnesus. 

6. —Pans, YUL 0 a 7. Zipawn he xal *A Srjvav 'AXUo, jeal 

tepov re x&t e vfahp.d ’A&rjvaf ^crrJt' ^AX^ct? auTfl£$, 

Head of Pallas, he! meted. 

.R jE Anton, 

7. —Paus. Yin. 9, 7. X vopJffdj} Si; 1 AirrAoi^ 1 ? cr fiia-tv € tvat 

6e6$- va€iv ££ iv M avrivela. vewraTo? icmv 6 tov 'Avrtvov 
VQ&t* rip.&$ &e iv M amiveta itcar* rotovSe 

e<rx*}*£’ 7 * v °s fa o + A vn’vov*; ex (B tOvvtov irdXe^) 

B tffvif ta$ TTjs vTrtp Xaspyaptav irtn-Q.pov* oi Se B t$vvieU 
Apxuhe$ T£ el&t xal ra 

M Obv. Bust of A^jtihous. 

Bev< Free horse. 

Inscribed BETOYPI0C TOIC APftACI, 

The horse is a symbol of the ijeroic honours paid to 
Antinous. 

Bridled horse, 

M Canicalli. JJerJiu. 

S,—Paus. VIII. 10, 3, Uapk toi? opovq tA io-y^a-Tci tov 

IXflQTesSajlTO? iffTi- TOV ' I TTTTiOV TO tepQV, OV 7 TpQffO) VTahiOV 
^■lavTtveta’;* to pev Si) tepbv to i(p>’ ijfiwv oyKohopttjviiTo 
*Ahpiavb<; $£to-t\Eu<iu 

Poseixsow seated left, on rock, holds dolphin and trident. 

■M Auton, B. JL 

Poseidon naked^ striding with trident ; sometimes a dragon 
before him. 

Ji A;:to:i. ii. A[, 

Trident. 

Ai Al Anton. 

0.— Other types at Mantineia, 

Tyche; holds patera and cornucopiae* at altar. 

jE PlaUtjlla. Initl, &e, 

Nike running: holds wreath, 

-E PJanEillrt. Berlin. 

Oboeoukhus. 

Paus. Yin, 13, 1. Ev aptffrepq. t^? o£o£ ttj? At rb 'Ay^i- 

atwv, iv UTTTty TOV o pav? to iepov eVt4 ttj<j "TuWa? 
'ApT£/ttS(J5, 
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I3j S. IIpo? Se rp 7 n>Xfi fjoavov etrTtv ' ApriptSa^ i&pVTAt 
£e £v idBpto /tpydXfl, not Ttjv &GQV Avopdtfovffiv dire t?j? 
tci&pov KE&pe&TtP- 

Autemk standing,, dad in bug chiton,, sheeting arrow from bow. 

jE Anton. B, M. ($ XII.) 

Olw. Artemis wearing petasus and short chiton, kneeling; 
right rests on the ground, in left hand., bow, from which 
she has just discharged an arrow; behind her, dog 
seated (S xxlt). 

JUv. Callisto with bosom bare, seated, and falling backward ; 
in her bosom an arrow; beside her. Areas playing. 

Jv Auton. B. II. kc . (S ixin.) 

Iimh. Afi?ft, ffj*. r, 303- (Arens lying. J 

Cf. below, viii. 35, 8. 

Artemis dad in short chiton; holds in either hand a torch ; 
dog at her feet, 

AL Sept. Sev. Jftu. Arip, i. Imp. 7, 104. 

PoTUHiv. J/j-ir. A?iq. II. Imp. Si, 339, 290. 

Domnji. Imh. (£ XJCTY.) Msmicb. (Artentis turtle^ the oiJlur way.} 

Artemis ? seated on throne ; her right hand resting on throne ; 
in her left a parasonium. 

JE Anton. Prok.'OfiEai], Incd. 1554, p. 45. Jmh. 

We cannot venture to identify the various types of Artemis. 
The figure holding two torches (S XXIV.) nearly resembles that 
at Mantineia [S XYii,), and that at Caphyae (T xtv.). l 1 he 
figure described by Proke$ch-Osten as a seated Artemis must 
almost certainly he a personification of Arcadia. 

2 r —FmiS* TUI, 13, 2. . . . * . Kod IloireiSibos £<rrt k&1 

'Aff>po$tTr}i; t fp»" \tQov £<= rd dydXfMTa. 

Poseidon - standing, holds dolphin and trident. 

M DomnFt. M. S. TV. 254, /0. 

Female figure draped, resting right arm on column, holds in 
left, apple or helmet? (Venus Yictrix ?) 

& Donum, Jf. S. IV, 2 S 4 , 6ft. 

Domnfc Lwke. Enr, Svp. p. 133. Loehtuscke. (T i.) 

3,— Other types at Orc-hcm eruis. 

Dionysus standing, holding wine-cup; beneath the left arm, 
stump of tree, panther at his feet, 

jE Sept. &ev. B. M. Faria. (T n.) Munich (Without tc®e), 

Apollo in long drapery, leaning on tripod, 

M Sopi, SaV, 

Agklepius standing. 

,E Sept. BtV., (.'nine. 


PHENE US. 


IQf 


Tyche, holds patera and cornucopi&e. 

Cu ni-i.:- 

Two Satyrs facing; one holds grapes and pedum, the other 
krater over shoulder* 

& Stpt 5ev* b. it, (T hi.) 

HerOj holding spear and shield. 

j'E Anhui. 


PHliNEUS, 

l.“-Pii\is L VIII. 14, 5. .... 'OSuffffea , * . , t&pv*- 

crtLvBat p£v lepbv iirr&vdor 'ApriptBoti Kal Euptwav 
ovofiduab tt}v dtbv, evBa ttjv ^er'tfarijeqs ^d>pa<; tjW 
ZjT7T0V<;* 

Qbv. Head of Artemis, 

JUv. Horse feeding, 

Al Auton, B. >1. 

— Paus, VIII, 14, 10* ©fiJr £e TtjA&o-u/ 'Epprjtf < &a?ear£Lt. 
fjbd\uTTa s ical dyd>ir& &yQvaiv ''Eppata, kaI va6<s £<ttiv 
'E ppirOV ijfptt7i teat dya\pa \t0ov‘ roBro ^7rof^*rey 

’A&ji'ffiov, Evj3ovAiBov. 

Heeues naked, carrying in one hand, caducous, in the other, 
young Areas; iuscr, APKA£. 

Jl Anton, Pouitlk eeatury. B. If. Loebb&cfco, (T-lv.) Berlin. (Tv*) 

Hermes wearing petasos and chlamys, seated on rock ; bolds in 
right, caduceua, left rests on rock. 

Jt Auton. Pomth century* B, M. Imli. Paris.. 

Hermes standing i holds purse and caducous; wears chlamys ; 
before him, term. 

jTl Caiac. JF. S. 32. Berlin. Imh. (X Vi r ) 

TCautilla. M. fi. ES7, ■53- 
Gdta. LoebbEcka. 

Head of Hermes ; caducous. 

At j 3£ Anton. 

The autonomous coins (T iv. and v,) give us no doubt a group 
invented by the die-sinker, and not a copy of any sculptural 
work, X VIv ou the other hand, seems, from the presence of the 
Term, to he a reproduction of a statue, very possibly that of 
Encheir, who was, as Brunn (ffr. i, 551) maintains, an 

artist of early imperial times, or thereabouts. The general 
type is not unlike that of the Hermes on the Ephesian Column, 
a type widely spread in ftocnan times {Jowm. hfall. StuiL 
Hi. 9ft). 
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3.—Paus. Vm. 15. Qevedrat,? ££ teal AijpTjTpo^ itnty Upov 
iTT^xXTjcrtv Ei\evo'tvta?, tcaX atyovat tt} 0etp TeXtTJjj^ Ta 

hi\ei/<ri y t. Sptop^va koI tt apd iT/fifat T& «uTa fad/Ttcop -re? 
fccL$e<rvrf/civ(ii, 

Head of Deleter. 

Ai jE Auton. Fourth century. 

HADES seated, Cerberus at his feet. 

AL Came. Hum. U. £52, 55, M, S. i v. 285, B3, 

F3fiutf]lFt. I’Airis. 

Hades standing, Cerberus beside him. 
jE FlautilU, M. S. iv. 287, $fl, 

Dionysus standingf, naked, holds wine-cup and grapes, rests 
left arm on tree; beside him, panther. 

M Came. Munich. (T vir.J Park 
PlautUk. B r M, .St-. Flo?', p. es, 

Dionysus; holds kantharos and thyrsoa. 

Ai Curse, A£, S, iv, 237, 55. 

Mion. ir, £52, 64. 

Getfl, It. S_ IV. E23, 89. Farit*. 

Bearded Satyr, Marsyaa? naked, right band raised. 

& S, SfiVarua. Rhooiiof>OLil<jg. (T vm.) Paris. 

Ceeitor. 

1. ■ Bans.. Tilt, 21, 3. JCAstToptot? jfptt th iTrMfj&PGtjTom 

ArfpTjTpo?, rb ££ '’AraXsprwu. 

Deleter ? standing; bolds patera and long sceptre, 

Domra. 3 M. (T li.) 

On obv. Head of Domna as Dometer, holding cornucopiae. 
Aealepios standing, 

A3 Domna, M. S. IV. 277, 33. 

2, —Faus. VIII, 21, 4. K.\EiTop£ot$ real Atoa-KQvptov xaXou- 

peuant £e 0™ir MeyoXdtp tVrtr Upov, dfTov rienrapa 
dtt&yov ardSia wTTo Trjf TToAefif?, d<yd\pard i&Ttv 
anroif %a\Ka. 

Naked horseman on horse galloping, 

Ai Auton, Fifth century. 

This horseman may he intended for one of the Dioscuri, 
3 r ^Taus, v in. 21, 4, II errW'fj Ta,£ jeat £ttI opovs tcopuifrjjq 

c-toBIok TpitlxovTa famr^pio 7 % woX^f vaa? teal 
ayaXpa ’A&yvat} K_Qp£a$. 

Head of Athene. 

. jft JF, Auton, 

A—Other types at Cleitor. 
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Head of Helios, 
di Auto-i]- 

Tyche standing at attar ; holds patera and cornucopias. 

M PJaiLtilla. 

STVMPHALUS, 

X + .—Pans. VIII. 2 % 7 . ’Er Xrvpn^X^ ££ *al *«pov T ApTty«£dT 
£cnw dp^alov XTu^>*jX 7 a?’ to 8f ci vyar\p& fjoavov s<rT £ 
T& 7T[>XXd ^ird^ptJtroif. n-pof $ too vaov rtp 0 potf^p 
’TreTrot^pkhcu xal at %Tup<pr}\tBft dtrlv Spvt&er va$m 
pip o5.y ^hActj-01' tfv Buxyp&vat tt or^pov fyXov Trofypa 
rp? ^ yvtjmv, TG/cpaipopivois- Bi $pw i^aivero elvat 
^yXof yitiXXoy 7 71^01^ 

VDtlp 22 t 5. Atfrat fiiye&os f*h> tear a tfipavfo daiv at 
opviB&;> hltca<n U Xfietn, pdp<fn } Si dX/apdrepa Sipove-t 
real 011 fr/coKtd, dScirep at tfitt*?. 

Head of Artemis Stymphalia crowned with laurel. 

A & Aut&n. Fourth century. 

Head of Stymphalian Hind. 

jR Autra. Faui tli century. B. M- kc. Jmh. (T K -) 

Same head emerging from veeds, 

j 1{ Auton. B. M. (T xi.) && 

Herakj.es naked, striking with club; in his left hand, how and 
lion's skin. 

iH Anton. B. M, (T XU.) 

Head of Herakles. 

M Aaton. 

It is interesting to compare the birds' heads On the coins 
T \. t XL, with the exact description of Pausajiias. They are 
an extreme instance cf the dislike of the Greeks for monstrous 
forms, reducing the terrible Stytnpbalien birds of the talc to 
mere ordinary ■water-fowl. It is very curious, too, that Hcrakles 
should be represented as attacking these birds with clnb rather 
than bow. 

ALEX, 

1.—Pans. TUI, 23 , 1 , Se&v Be Upd axrroBt 'Ap-repthh imv 
'E^euiit? xal ’A Btyvat; 'A\ia$, 

Obv , Head of Artemis. 

Rev, a A Strung bow, 

JR tad IE Anton. B. M. Imh. 

Obv, Head of AlHKNA. 

Rev, aaEA in wreath. 

M Anton, Paris. 
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Caphtae. 

1.—Paus. YHL 23, 3, K a^udrat^ Se lepk Bewv 

tW( AT^ei iwifcKfj^tv KvaKaXTprtm 'ApriptBas- $<ttl 
ai/Tol? «flt opo<; KwifcsAo^t £v&a dxiretQV reXerrjv ar/overt 
tj} ' Ap Ti/uSt. 

Posmboh standing, holds dolphin, and trident transversely, 
bimation wrapped round waist, 

M Dorni-n. Faris, Berlin, (T uciJi.J M. S, IV. 275, %T> 

£,-—Pans, 23, 6. Kayurov £e d<pierrr}Kev Serov erraBtOv Koy- 
SvXia xpiptov, k cw h Ajpreju4£o? aXtro? Kti t Ws ianv 
4vtavda fcoAin/piv^e; Koj/SuAeaTi-Soe to dpp(alov, 

Artemis fating, clad, in short chiton, a quiver at her shoulder, 
holds torch in each hand. 

M Anton. Si. S. IV. £ 75 > 24 . 

Sept, 3ev. B, SI. Leake, Hitr. Sup. p. 119. 

JDomua. M. 3, iv, 27<5, £S. Imh. {T xiv,) 

3 — Other tTPEs at Caphyae, 

Demeter standing, holds poppy-head and corn-ears, 

£ Autdn. ImlL (T XV .) Frok.-Oat lncdita 1654, p, 44. 

Demeter, or Artemis, clad in long chiton, holds a torch in right 
hand. 

JlCarac. M. S. IV, £76, 01, 

Female figure, indistinct, ruuning, a serpent arched over her 
head; holds in right, head of serpent, 

J5 Danina. Pari?. (X XVI.J 

Apollo naked, facing, holds in right hand, branch; in left, 
’which rests on tripod, a scroll. 

£ Sept, Scv. B. M. Laebbecke. [T XVJI.} 

Asklepios standing, 

£ Oeia. BerJin- 

Tyche, holds patera and cornucopias, at altar, 

M Sept. Sev., PLawttlla. Parii, Ac. 

PsoFiris, 

I .“Pans, viii. 2&, 1, ^GHf>t&Q<s Sk oi p4v epatrur oljaerrtjv 

ty£v£&@aL ' TOV ‘'AppdOVO^ TOO ’RpVfidvBcV TOO 

*Aptara rov TlapBdovQ*; rcil Hepc.^TjTou toS NWr ,ipov 
toIs Bi icrrtv eiprffiiva dvyaripa dlvat zZdvQov 

tow 'Fipufidv&ou too ‘ApicdBas. 

Bust of nytnpla PSOPHIS wearing wreath, sceptre on shoulder, 
A! ilcta. ATtu. Sandem. in. pi. 27, £33- 
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2, —Paus. Yin. 24, 5 t Aeyercu w? 'Hpa-KXijv Kara irpod - - 

ray pa Rvpva&iw; Trapd 'E pupdvBtp &J}piic£Mv vv 

peyl&tt teal iIXkt} tcv$ aXAovs vTctpypKara. 

Obv . Head of HFRAKLES bearded, Iaur, 

Rev. Beiar running. 

JiAufcon, Paris. Imlu Seat., Mus. JW. pi. I. JS. 

3, —Paus. VEI. 24, 12. Sf s-al Tra/cni ra? ’Epvpairdtp 

vao$ icmv 'Epvpidv&QV seal ayaXpa t 
River-god Ery man thus reclining, naked to VLaist, holds in 
rights branch, rests left elbow on vase; below, fish. 
jE Domna. M. 3. iv. 291, 106. huh. (X x^ur.J 

4, -^Paua. Vlii, 21, 2. Eto"i $e i%bvs iv *A.pcavitp teal aXXot 

Ka>\ ol rnroiietXlai tcaXovp^vOf Tovrov'i Xdyovtrt tcist; 
TrotxtXias tp&tyyEtrdai /cty\rf Spvt&i iot*co^. 

Fish. 

At Auton. Fifth oentnify. 

o.-—Paus, Yin. 23, B + 'Etp Spvp-bv dtpt^tj %6patva Std T€ 
*ApytadS>v teal Av/covurevv Kok&vphwv scat Xtcordpt}*;* 
cvyet p£v Br} o Xoptvif rtyv eVd Bijpta £e oCrot 

re jceI og-ql Spvpol tqis A pKaertv elcrlv ithAot -Trapi^ovrat 
TOerdBe, dryplovs 5? seal apjerevs wal j^ektvvtv; ptyiaTa? 
pp/i&tt* 

Stag : forepar t of doe. 

£. Anton, Fi/th wntury, 

Artjgmis clad in short chitoo, her right hand on her side, her 
left on a spear, quiver at shoulder, 

AJ Sept. Ser, at. 3. iv. 2lU, 106, 

Sapt- Sev r Leake, Bar. Sap. p, US. (T six.) 

Domna. Leake, L C. (Position ot atma taveraad.] (X XX .) 

G.—Paus, V1IL 24, 4. ’ , E%e& Si t<W TTrjyds 6 'Eipvpav&ov its 
dpGt Ad tfvjreia- to Be opo<z tovto Upov elvai Ha^o^ 
Xiyerait 

Pan . standing, holds in his hands human head (mask or 
Syrinx ?}. 

M Oeta. Yu]]. Bum. Or. p. 120 , 

Nipkt. Oat. No. 7578. 

7.—Other type at Psophis, 

Dionysus clad in short chiton; holds wine-cup and long 
thyrsus, 

At Sept Sct. E. M. 

Donmft. Munich. (X xi[,J 
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■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ Theepuea. 

l r —'Paxis. VIU, S5 f 4. Mero- ©eXTroutfau iirl to lepov 

Arffufirpos 6 Aa&wv rcarac-i rb iv 'Qytcety fcaXouo-t 8k 
'EptyUl/ oi 0 eX-WSlJo'iQt TtfP 0 £QV t A!.tA* 
yjU i 25, 7. Tijjr A-4p7)Tpa TGKetv fiatrlv itc rov U(kX€i8q>- 
vos SvyaTtpiL, fa &vopa 4? ^Ti^iffTffuc \4yEiv of 

vopit^QVfrt, /cal X'kttov tov A p&iova, 

Qbv. Head of DejieteA, adorned with necklace ending m 

horse's bead. 

jfo?. EPEON- The horse AnlOU, running,, bridled* 

Jt uul JH Autom. Pint Imk- (Tnai. p HUL) Mm Qr. p. 209, 

2 ,—Otheh types at Thelpusa. 

Pas? horned, "wearing nebris over shoulders and holding pedum, 
ton oh mg with his left hand the top of a reed (Syrinx). 

M Sept. Se?r n. 31. 

PlAntiilcs- imli. 

Gst*. Yifiiiitft. (T , 

See Zmtoekr.f. Afaro. 3L p 125, The love of Pan for Syrinx 
and her transformation into a reed is related hy several ancient 
writers. Pausani&s vm. 38, 11, mentions Melpeia in Arcadia 
the place where the syrinx was invented by Pan. 

Female head, radiate, possibly of Pemeter Ermays. 

jE AtltOIlr 

Isis. 

M Sept. Ser. 

Artemis hunting. 

M Gtfta. 

Dionysos naked, holds wine-cup and thyrsus, 

MSepi, Sev. 

Hermes, holds purse and caducous. 

JS, Gets. Bcriiu. 

Tyche; holds patera and cornucopias, 

Jli, Gel a. LocbLcul;*. 

Hbrajca. 

1.^—Pays. vm. 26, 1. 'Hpateucri 8b oUurrfa pbv yiyovev 
6 A v/cdovoSi KGiTat 3e £} iroXt? bv tdij 

s AXc£eiei5* 

River god At.pttetus reclining, before him an ox standing; 
below, fishes. 

J£ CftTBc, MiOD, II. 24$, £k PaTja. 

The ox may bear allusion to the sacrifices brought to Alpheius 
an Petoponnese, especially at Olympia, 
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2.—Faua. VU3. 26, 1, EaVI Atovva-fp vaol*- tov' pbv 

KoKovfrtv avrwv II oXtryv, ^bv £c Av^ltrfV. kcu ot/Ctjpd 
ivri g-faaiv &&& rtp Aiovva-ti) rd dpyta dyovatv. 

Dionysus standing; in both bauds grapes* loft elbow resting 
on column; beside him, panther. 

jE Curat. Lcaho, Eitr. Sup. p. 136. [T XXV.) 

Dionysus in abort chiton ; bolds in each hand grapes, 

M Carac. Loalce, ?. $. [X 3t3tTl*J 

The former of these types is characteristic, and clearly the 

copy of a statue, 

3-—Pans, YIU, 36* 2. k&i i fab 1 ; h> rfj IIb-j'o? are 

tqZ<; ’Apicdcriv im^taplou. Bb "l-Ipa? ro£i vaov jcclI- 

dXXa ipetTrta «al oi kIqve? ert iketwovro. 

Pan standing, left foot resting on rock* holds in left hand 
spear* chlamys over shoulder. 

Jt Anton. Fifth Miitury. 

Hera standing* holds in right band sceptre. 

& Sfcpt. Sev. If, A IV. £7S f S&, 

Head of Hera, veiled. 

jK Auton. Sixth century. 

4.—Other types at Heraea. 

Head of Pallas. 

Head of Artemis. 

Ai Autfl]l.r 

Artemis kneeling, discharging arrow. 

j£ Anton. Imh, Fhotiades Coll. 

Tycbe* bolds patera and cornucopias 

jE Sspt. 5uv. Pans. 

Megalopolis. 

2.—P&us. VIH. 30* 2. H.Ep£j3oXo<} Bi iany iv T&vTp Xlffarv xal 
Upbv Avtcatov Aaoj. evoBa*; £' e? avrb ofne. e&r-t. 

3fi* 10, Tceutjj? t)j? uroa? eVrlp iyyvraTw <u? wpw; ffktov 
kvivypv-ta Upbv %wrf}pa$ iirljc:\v)<rtv A top- rcexoapijTiu Bk 
7r*pL% **Wt. Katie£op4v(p t<£ Atl iv Bpovtp irapt(m$Ka<ri 

r$ pbv % MiydXrj t-oXi?, iv apia-repp Si 'ApriptBo? 
%&T£ipa<; dyaXpa. raura pbv Xidov tov YtevToXrprfav 
A O^vaxoi Kij^tcroBorof ml eipydvavro. 

Zeus seated facing, on throne ; holds in raised right, sceptre ; 
bimation over left shoulder, 

iE Sept. SeV. 15. il. fV I.) Paii-i. 

Head of Zeus. 

JK Anton. B. SI. fee. 
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We can scarcely hesitate to consider the facing Zeus {V IJ as 
a reminiscence of tbe statue by Oephiaodotus a [t d Xenophon, 
set up soon after bc. S70. The figure seems to be of the noble 
Attic type. What Zeus holds in his left hand it is unfortunately 
not possible to distinguish. 

Artemis ? Standing to left clad in abort chiton ; spear m 
raised right hand, in left the end of her over-dress. 

-£ fiept, Sev. Pflrin. 

Pamujl. M. S. iy. E52, 69. Bisrlin. (V n.) 

Carat. M. fl. IV. SB3, 61. {t) 

C£ viii. 32, 4. “Eert iv t$ j*aip% rai Jtjj Xo^oy tt poy 
dvtcrxovra ijXiov, xal 1 Ayporipa? iv av T $ va o? 
'Apitrro^Tj^oy jeat rovro. 

In the Brunswick cabinet is a coin of Sept, governs, on which 
is a figure in attitude and dress resembling y n. but the head 
bearded and turned to the right. It is therefore very doubtful 
if the figure in the plate be of Aitemis. 

%— Pans. Vlii. 3& p 5. ‘'E^™ & i v Aiwa/p IIau6$ t* tepbv 

K&i TTtpi aura aXcray Sh/Bpav, mal l^nroSpo^o^ tg /cal wpo 

CLU70V GTaBtOy. 

30, 3. Kul. ayoXfia Ilafoy Xi&ov TreTtottjp^vov ivtKXr}<Ti$ 
& o ivoeLS iffrlv tzi/Ttp. 

Pah horned naked, seated on rock, ovot which is spread liisj 
garment, holds in right hand pedum; below, syrinx. 

^ Autan. Fourth century. B, M. £e. 

XAPf anTtwk- Lotbbcck^ 0 AYM on Tock. (V m.} 
Pan homed seated on rock, right hand raised, in left pedum. 

At Anton . Sometimes eagle before Lim, B, M, &e, 

Pau naked seated on rock, holds in right band pedum which 

rests on the ground, left rests on rock; all in wreath. 
jE Anton. B. M. fFivd 

Pan walking, spear in right hand, in left pedum. 

AS 8cpt. Sav. M. S. iv. 351, 5S. Paris. 

(Probably an incorrect description of the type V H.) 

*Paua. vm. SO, S. "'Etrrt ££ 9rpo tqv rejiivous raurou ^aX~ 

kqw ctfytthpjt ATTijXXeiJifoy B^CL^i f t^tov r fiiy fj 

^*Sas fitiWa, iKopiaBn 5e itc rijy k>vya\4a>v vvvviXtLu. 
dy KQejfiov -rf} MiyZXiy ttaXg;. 

Apollo naked, laur., standing, leaning on column, holds branch 
in right, and bow iu left. 
jK Sept. Sev, IWit. (V y.) 

Carac. M. S. IV. 2S3, (SO. 
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The coin probably reproduces the pose of the colossal figure 
mentioned in the test. On the com figured branch and bow 
are not dearly distinguishable. 

4. —Pzms. TUI. 30, 7. Taw dp%pUwv Bs ottio-&£ ve-bs /fat 

sya Aput \ffloii irewoirfrai, ttoBow Trsvre ouk airoSeov, 
Tyche, holds rudder and cornucopia*. 

£ Sipt. $ev. Pbtu. 

5. —Pans. Vlll, 31, 3. ’'Ecm Be 'Kpctdk^ wapk t$ &■>jftyTpt 

p,£yt@a*z fiaXurra Tnj^iw tqvtqv T&if "IIpa/fActf dlv(Li rar 
TfiatW Ka\Qup.£vtt>v ActKruXwv ‘Ovopjocptros (pr)<riv iv 
701 $ £ 7 recrt. Ketrat Be rpdwtfa ipifpoffdtv. Cf. SI, 7, 
HerakLES bearded, in form of term, lion’s shin wrapped about 
him, the head visible under his left aim. 

M Caiac. Faria. (V Vi.) 

Herat les bearded in form of term; no Iion f s skin. 

Gets. Berlin. (V vifr) 

G.—Fuus. viii. 31, 5. "Eo-Tt Be eVre? -rov ireptfioXov > , , . . 
* Aff)poBlT 7 }<; Upov, Gf, 32, 2, ipetma /cal vjjv ’A^poBrn/s 
ro Up6v, TrXtji/ Strov Trp6va6<; re f'^enVeTa en /cat 
af/aXpara dptdpbv rp/a, Be O vpavta, rgB’ Ictta 

TldvBiipto 1 ;, Ty rptTjj Bb tr&Sev irfflevro. 

- Aphrodite naked facing, in attitude of Medicean Venus; 
beside her, dolphin. 

JE E&pt Sev. Paris. {V vtir.) 

Methydriojm. 

I.—Pans. vm. 35, S. StoB&u? Be <o? TpuZ*covra Karra0dvrt 
i/c Kpovvtbv ra^of ^ytI KaXXw-roB?, X^f* a v-frfiUv $ 

e xpv tj-oXx£ pt,tv rdiv a/cdpirtpu a TrcXKd B* mat 
r\pepa. evrl B£ n/tjop rm ^dtpart tepdv iartv ' ApripuBov 
ewixAtj uty KcfXAiVtijv. 

Callisto, falling bach, pierced with an arrow, her arms 
extended : beside her, the infant Areas lying. 

JE Autou. Ob]s. II tail of Zeus, 

imh. M. S, p. Set, pi. E. S). 

Lycos ura. 

1.— Paus. viii, S3, 5. Ten -1 £v r<p Aurcattp .... errdBiov 

to dpxadov Trap Auttal tojy fy/ov r£ir usy&ua ivravda, 
AYKAl A on coins of Sept. Severns. Athens. 

The early silver coins of the Arcadians, having on the obverse 
a seated figure of 2eus and on the reverse a female head, were 
formerly attributed to Lycosura and regarded as illustrative of 
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the cullua of Zeus Lycaeus; and of Despoena. It is, however, 
shew a in Irahoof's Monnmes Grecques, p, 196, that they were 
probably issued at Heraea, and have reference to the cultua of 
Zeus at Olympia ami that of Artemis at Hcraea. 

Phigaleia. 

1, —Pans. VIII. 30 , 5. “Ecrri 3£&jTeipa? ve tepitv ivrau8a 

"A prifuSa r arfdXpa opBhv X Wow itt toutou Si ?oQ 
iepov teal r&q TrapTrd^; ir^icrt irifnre&v /cariefTtj. 

Artemis standing, clad in short chiton with dipioiis, holds 
bipennis and lance. 

JE Sept. Scv, Lftftlctj Eur. Sap. p. 14D. 

JJ Ownc. B. M. Imh, (V ix.) 

Artemis as huntress. 

JE Sopt. Bbv. m, s. iv, sss, ei, 

Artemis holding a torch hi right hand. 

jE Plantillft, M. S- IV. 290, 10£. 

Artemis (or Demeter) in long chi too, holding out a torch in 
each hand. 

US. Severny, Lambroft. (Ti) 

Domrca. M. £, jy. 2S9, 95. 

Carat:. Pari?. 

Artemis Soteira sometimes bears torches (Megara A L). 

2, —Paua Till. S9 h 6 . Eit too ryupva&bjp to dya\p& tow 

‘ Qpp&v dpTr^ofievip fiiv iotKfv iftdriov, KaTCtktfyti Sk oi/je 
e? 9 ra$£ 19 , aWd b to TGTpdsfttivov o’jgfjpa. 

Term-like figure of Hermes, clad in himation, and holding 
caduceus in right hand ; end of garment wrapped round 
left arm. 

IE Sept. Sav. Leake, .Ear. Snp. p. 140. Berlin. (V m.) 

Guta, If, S, IV. EBQ, IDO. 

Get*. Leake, JJtar, p, 90. 

Similar figure, caduceus not visible, placed in arched niche 
between columns, 

,E Domna. Munich. (V xi .J 
Game. If. S. iv. BBO, 101, 

3, —Pans, YIIL 39 h 6. IlsTroiTjTai Bi A Lovuerou va.6<; r 

i'rriKXrjtri^ fib ianv avrp t rapd t&f tovfc&piatit 

*Axp(iTQff>6pa<z. 

Dionysus standing, holds wine-cup and thyrsus. 

U Sapt. £ev. Nnp]«, 

—Paus. VIII. 4*1, % t Horaces Si 6 reaXavp^v-vi Avfiag etcBi'Btieri 
fib b rifv ISeSav Trap' avrrjv pbv QtrfaXiav, yEificr@at 
Si r uvvQfia rfuitrt rep vroTiXfup tca-8ap&LGiv t&v 'Pea;? eitexa. 
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Em&R-GOD seabed on rock looking back, hi motion over one 
shoulder; holds in, rights vessel from which he pours, in 
left, branch, 

yE Pifititillftr Paris. 

Get*. Munich, (V still,} 

5.—Paus. vm. 41, 10, h A ^poBl-nj Se ianv iv K&riXqr /cal 
a{rrj} vetof re nine ert opotpov /cal aryaXfut 

iwjnfhjro. 

APHRODITE naked, leans her right elbow on a pillar, with left 
hand grasps her hair ; head turned to left. 
jE Pl&ufcElia. IiMbbfcikft. {V xiv,} 

(s.—Pans. VIIL 42, L To B&£r*pov twit ip&v to dna/T^pco 

fi&v Q/vyaXlas Berov ve c rraBlots rpid/covra 4cm, A^ftv^rpoi 
££ avrpov avro&i iepov hTttchtfcrtv MeXa/vijs, cf r 42, 4 ; 
see also above under Thelpusa. 

Demeter 1 holding a torch In each hand. Sec above under 
Artemis. 

PeToeter veiled, facing, right hand extended, in left sceptre; 
over-dress over both arms. 

J5L Domna. Munich. (V XV.} 

Demeter veiled standing left, holds in right hand poppy-head ? 

left rests on her side, 
jE Osmc. Munich, (V xvr) 

Demeter standing veiled, holds in right- long sceptre, left 
wrapped in mantle. 

J3 ML Aural, Funis. (V xvtL) 

Demeter facing, veiled and clad in chiton, holds in each, hand 
ears of corn ? ♦ 

AS Damn a, Paris. {V XVIII.} 

7 .“Other TYPES at Phigaleia, 

Pallas standing, holds patera and sceptre. 

Ai Domna. Faria, Cnrac. let. 

Pallas, holds olive-branch and spear, 
jE Carcw, 

Pallas, holds spear and shield. 

JE Sept Sev. Paris, 

Pallas, holds Victory and spear, 

A 1 , Game. Domna. 

Pallas, loaning on spear and another figure with both bands 
extended, probably Demeter ; behind the latter, altar, 
jE Domna. B. M, {7 XIX,) 

A&klepins standing. 

„E Sept. Scv. Pans fcc. 
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NUMISMATIC COMMENTARY ON PAUSANIAS. 


Tegea. 

1-—Paus. VIII. 45, 6. Ta Be t ois aeTots, eaTtv e/nrpoaOev 
$ 6r\pa tov vos 7 ov KaXvBoyvtov TreTrotrjp.evov Be Kara, 
fieaov paXterra rov vbs rfj pkv e<mv ’A TaXdvrrj 
teal r. X. 

47, 2. iv too vaco ra a^ioXoyoWaTa, eart pev to Beppa vos 
tov K aXvBtovtov. 

Atalanta as a huntress, quiver at shoulder, spearing the 
Calydonian boar, who stands under a tree. 

JE Domna. Minn. IL 256, 75. Pan*. Bibl. Turin. (V xx.) 

M. S. iv. 294, 120. 

2.—Paus. VIII. 45, 4. T eyedrais Bk ‘A Orjvas rrjs ’A Xeas to 
iepov to apyalov etrolrjaev "A Xeos. 

46, 4. T 779 ’A&rjvas to ayaXpa . eXtyavros Bia 

rravros •tre’rrotrfpevov, Teyyt] Be ’E vBotov. 

47, 1. To Be ayaXpa ev 'Xeyea to i<f>* rjpo)v itcoplad’)) pev 
etc Br'/pov tov WavOovpeeov, Imn'a Be 7 rapa Tots Mav- 
Oovpevaiv efyev €7ritcXr)<rtv. 

Athene, fighting. 

£ Anton. Leake, Eur. p. 98. 

Athene, in long chiton; holds raised spear and shield. 

£ Sept. Sev. Leake, Eur. Sup. p. 147. (V xn.) 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the statue which served 
as model for the coin V xxi. was the statue by Endoeus, re¬ 
moved to Rome by Augustus, or the later statue called Hippia 
brought to supply its place. Brunn (G. K. I. 118) has shewn 
that the date of Endoeus must be brought down to about 
B.c. 500, and the type of statue on our coin is not inappropriate 
to such a time; but on the other hand it is unlikely that the 
die-cutters of Tegea would attempt in the time of Severus to 
reproduce a statue removed to Rome, rather than one which 
remained among them, and the attitude on the coin is well 
suited to Athene Hippia if we suppose her driving in her 
chariot against the Giants. There is a likeness between the 
type on this coin and that which at Pellene probably reproduces 
an early statue by Pheidias, S X. 

Obv. Head of Pallas. 

Rev. Owl: inscribed A6 AN A AAEA. 

M Auton. Leake, l. e. 

Head of Aleus; inscribed AAEo£. 

JR Anton. Leake, 1. c, Imh. 
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3*—Paus. VIII. 47, 5. Aiyovres d>? Ki)<f>el rc5 'AXiov yivoiro 
Bcopea rrapk ’A 0rjvd<s dvdXcorov e? rov Trdvra ypovov 
ehai Teyiav 4 /cal avrcp <f>a<rlv €$ (f>vXa/c 7 jv tv}$ 7 rdXea)? 
u7roT€pov<rav ttjv 6eov Bovvai Tptyjav tu)v Me 5 ov<r» 7 ?. 

Athene handing to Sterope as priestess the hair of Medusa, 
which the latter receives in a vessel. 

£ Auton. B. M. Imh. (V xxii.) 

Same scene in the presence of Cepheus, who receives the hair 
from the goddess. 

£ Auton. B. M. Imli. (V XXllt.) 

Head of Medusa. 

At Auton. 

Obv. Head of Athene. 

Rev. Cepheus or other hero charging. 

At JE Auton. 

Cepheus ? naked, standing j holds shield and spear. 

JE Sept. Sev. Paris. 

Came. M. S. iv. 294, 121. 

4. Paus. \ III. 48, 7. K<u e/creSrjvaL tov 'XijXecftov XiyovTt cv 
to opo<t to TlapOiviov, kqX rfi iraiBl i/c/ceipivcp BiBovai 
yaXa eXa<f>ov. 

Telephus suckled by a doe. 

JE Auton. 

5- Paus. VIII. 48, 7. T^j/ Be TLiXetdvtav oi Tey earai, /cal yap 
TavTTjs eyoverev iv ttj dyopp vaov /cal ayaXpa, inovopd- 
£ov<riv Avyrjv Iv yovaai. 

Head of Eileithuia, torch over shoulder. 

JE Auton. B. if. 

6 .— Other types at Tegea. 

Herakles as term; lion’s skin wrapped about him. 

JE Geta. Imh. J/. Q, p. 209. (V xxrv.) 

Cf. VIII. 48, 6 . “Ay aXpa rerpaycovov Trepuraox; yap Bij 
rt r<p ayrjpaTi rovrep fyaivomal poi yalpeev oi ’A p/cdBes. 

This figure of Herakles is closely like that on the coins of 
Megalopolis (y vi.). Megalopolis being a new city built B.c. 370 
had to borrow the forms of its deities from its neighbours. 

Hera ? seated, bolds sceptre and pomegranate ? 

£ S«pt. Sev. Naples, Cat, No. 7580. 

The coins of Asinc in Messenia were in the first paper 
incorrectly ascribed to Asine in Argolis, a city of which in 
historical times only ruins remained. 

H.S. —VOL. VII. 
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ON SOME WORKS OK THE SCHOOL OF SCOFAS. 

Of one of the greatest masters of the great age of Greek 
sculpture nothing certain or satisfactory was known until three 
fragments found at Piali were proved in 18S0 to belong to the 
sculpture that filled the pediment of rlie temple of Athene Alea 
at Tegca. These fragments—the helmed head of a youthful 
warrier much defaced, another youthful head with nearly all the 
features preserved, and the head of a boar—can be as directly 
traced to the hand of Scopus as the figures of the Parthenon 
pediment to the band of Fheidias* The recent handbooks and 
histories of Greek sculpture have- not taken them sufficiently 
into account; und vet they are our sole material for an imme¬ 
diate study of Scopas, acid having been brought to the Central 
Museum of Athens are now fairly accessible, and have been 
minutely examined and scientifically estimated by Dr, Treud 
who has endeavoured to affix their place in the development of 
style, and has shown their relations to other works. But his 
employment of them as criteria has chiefly a negative result. 
He finds in them certain characteristics which speak against 
the claims sometimes advanced of the Niobid figures, of the 
Ephesian Alcoa tis relief of the Vatican Apollo Citharoedus, and 
of the Munich relief of Amphitrite’s marriage, to represent the 
style of Scopus and his school. The main object of this paper is 
to notice a few works in which a more or less close resemblance 
to the Tegenn heads is discernible. For this purpose it is 
necessary to briefly examine the^ account given by Dr. Treu, an 
account to which—as he admits—he unassisted chiefly by draw¬ 
ings, and not by the immediate observation of the originals. 
The main result of his statement is that the heads reveal 


1 MiUheit. A (tost JmL 1631. 
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Peloponnesian forms; and he explains this by referring to the 
Peloponnesian influences which shaped the earlier work of 
Scopas. But the explanation rests merely on hypotheses, such 
as that he was the son of the Parian sculptor Aristandros, who 
wrought a bronze statue at Sparta iu commemoration of Aegos- 
potami, and that the sen began his career in the Peloponnese as 
his father’s pupil. But this paternity is merely conjectured; and, 
if it were true, the teaching of Aristandros must have been 
Athenian and not Peloponnesian teaching, as Attic influences 
must in all probability have been dominant in Parian workshops. 
Even the view that the works of Scopas found iu the Pelopon¬ 
nese belonged to his youthful period, when his style was forming, 
rests on the date of the reconstruction of the temple of Athene 
Alea at Tegea; and the view becomes doubtful unless it is quite 
certain that the building of the new temple began immediately 
after the burning of the old, that is after 304 B.C.; but of so 
ambitious and costly a work this cannot with certainty be said. 
At any rate, when he was called to Tegea his style and his fame 
must have been partially established, and there is no d priori 
reason for supposing that this style had any peculiar affinity 
with the Peloponnesian. 

The Tegean fragments alone can decide. At the first survey 
of them one is struck with the broad surfaces of cheek, of which 
the lower bones are in the one case clearly but not too sharply 
marked, with the great depth of the head as compared with the 
height, and with the rather flattened line of the top of the skull. 
The structure has thus something of the largeness and stead¬ 
fastness that belonged to the type prevalent in the latter part 
of the fifth century. So far Dr. Treu, who calls attention to 
this system of forms, has not been misled by the drawings which 
are the sources of his description. 1 But so far there is nothing 
distinctively Peloponnesian; for this breadth of cheek and depth 
of head are found in Attic works of the Pheidian age and at the 
beginning of the fourth century, for instance in the Eirene of 
Munich, in the relief of the Villa Albani, and the grave slab of 
Dexilaos. Another trait, not noticed by Dr. Treu in his analysis, 
but contributing much to peculiar effect of these Tegean heads, 
is the great breadth of the central part of the face; for the sides 

1 Mitih. d. deut. JtitL 1881, ]<L xir. 
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of the face do not converge gradually towards the middle, but 
form, as it were distinct, though not sharply-bounded planes. 
Such a structure does not belong to the Peloponnesian treat¬ 
ment, but in reality to the older conception of forms, and to the 
earlier maimer of Pbeidias himself, as seen in the statuette of 
Athene Partkeuos ■ yet the effect which it produces in these 
Tegean Leads conveys no hint of a more archaic or mathematical 
scheme. But it gives a quality to the countenance which I do 
not remember to have found in any other heads of the fourth 
century, except those few which are below mentioned, and which 
I connect with Scopes, 

It is chiefly in the preponderance given to the lower part of 
the Tegean face over the upper by the largo chin and strongly- 
marked check-bones that Dr. Treu finds Peloponnesian influences, 
Ho admits that these proportions are to be found in Pheidian 
heads, but thinkE that suck a system soon disappeared from 
Attic stylo. Whether it might net be found in some Attic work 
of the fourth century is a question that need not now be raised, 
for I cannot help believing that he has here been deceived by 
liia drawing. Judging from recent observation of the originals, 
I should say that the bone-structure is far from being so em¬ 
phasised os he represents it, and the chin did not appear to me 
to be strikingly large. 

I cannot, then, sec that there is anything specially Pelopon¬ 
nesian in the structure of the heads, or that we have found in 
them a link between Polyclitus and Lysippos; and in any case, 
in the details of the features, in the life and expression of the 
whole the work ia immeasurably distant from the Peloponnesian 
-—as it is known to us—and stamps the sculptor as a master of 
the spiritual Attic style. For while in the proportions we sec 
the traced of an older, severer, and larger style not seen in the 
work of Praxiteles and Lyaippos, we note, also, the character 
of the fourth-century Attic work in the free and mobile ren¬ 
dering of the flesh upon the forehead, the cheeks, and the 
throat. The aim of his two great contemporaries, to portray 
the individual momentary life in emotional forms, the temporary 
mood rather than the abiding character, is the atm of Scopes 
also; there is passion and changeful life rendered masterfully, 
and with extraordinary warmth, in the Tegean heads; and there 
are certain details in which they show also a formal resemblance 
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to the Lysippian and Praxitelean type, for instance, a partial 
resemblance in the rendering of the forehead, in the lines about 
the face, and in the firm setting of the head upon the throat. 
Eut the -work of Scopaa la distinct both in spiritual effect and 
in form. There is hero more fulness and breadth, more com¬ 
pression of the masses of flesh than in the heads of the 
Hermes and Apoxyomenos. The throat is broader, more 
swollen, and more columnar; and the countenance, while being 
not ao high and ao open as the Pwodtelean, is not so tightly 
drawn as the Lysippian, The lips are full and short and 
drawn upward a. The breadth between the eyea is very groat, 
and at each extremity of the eyebrow and underneath there 
are violent swellings of the flesh, the eyelid being almost hid, 
and the eye appearing as from under a penthouse. When we 
view the face sideways the wall of the eyesocket near the nose 
appears conspicuously large, and the eye, being much shorter 
than in the Hermes' and Apoxyomenos’ heads, appears swollen 
and compressed towards the. centre. There is an unique and 
vivid power in these forms, and an unique spiritual quality in 
the whole. The life in the face is as eager, but not so restless 
and self-conscious, as in the faces of the Lysippian style; nor Is 
it self-absorbed and delicate as in those of the Praxitclean, but 
it is full healthy corporeal life, throbbing with masterful emotion, 
mid penetrated with the excitement of action , 1 In fact, it is 
the distinct quality of this work, that the expression of the face 
is dramatic, and if we may assume that this quality belonged 
to ah the figures of the group, we have here a new point of 
departure in monumental sculpture, in so far as in the older 
sculpture the figures alone show the movement and action, the 
laces are comparatively indifferent. And though tire expression 
is here very highly-wrought, the effect la firm and plastic, and 
the laws imposed by the nature of the material are properly- 
regarded. These fragments, then, are sufficient to attest the 
greatness of Scopas, in spite of the possibly deprecative silence 
of Lucian concerning him; to suggest the qualities which 
charmed in his group of Achillea and the sea-divinities, and, in 
some degree, to explain the ecstatic description of Callistratos, 
who found the works of Scopes /caro^a teal pavra pavia? > 

1 As Dr, Ttcxj point* out, the two which th& combut b*t»Md the "Greeks 
heads come from tito pediment in and Telepho* was reprugunted. 
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It would be welt if we could fix precisely the date of the 
Tegeau sculpture; but at present exact data are wanting, as 
we only know the year of the conflagration (39* B.C.), and axe 
left to conjecture ■ what interval elapsed before the new work 
was set on foot, and how long the process of construction lasted. 
For the completion of so great a design we may have to 
suppose a period of many years, and a longer period would 
better accord with the style of the heads than a shorter; for 
that so powerful a development of the pathetic style did not 
belong to the first decado of the fourth century is proved by 
the relief of Dexilaos, in which only the germ of this now 
expression is found. 

The first work to which we should naturally apply the criteria 
which these heads afford is the Mausoleum frieze—although 
this lias not yet been done with any result. The work of Scopas 
upon the frieso has been estimated by Brunn s without any 
reference to the Teg can discoveries.. Neither does ho attach 
any value to the position in which the fragments were, found, 
as he regards this as purely accidental* Guided merely by the 
tests of 'C imposition and workmanship, he ascribes to Scopas 
the slabs on which are ropresented a Greek dragging an Amazon 
off her horse, and two Greeks striking down a fallen Amazon, 
and another slab (Newton, Travels and Discoveries, PL IX., X) 
showing a mounted Amazon. It is to the present purpose only 
to note how far the Tegean style appears here in the rendering 
of the faces. Now the bead of the Greek who is unseating the 
Amazon shows certainly the marked cheek-bones, the broad 
surfaces, and something of the same treatment of the eve- 
sockets and eyebrows : hut the face is too high, and the middle 
of it not broad enough, to recall vividly the type of the Tegean 
heads. The only other well-preserved male face in this series 
is that of the Greek at the extreme left, who is raising his 
sword above the fallen Amazon, and this shows some of the 
general features of the type, hut nothing of the essential and 
characteristic style, nothing, for instance, of the peculiar treat¬ 
ment of the flesh. So far, then, tho applied criteria do not 

’ Die architectural t&maiiHt do not "V. p. 61, -06. 
aeeia tor giw very tuet evidence, lint 1 Berfckted. A'iWpf. later. JctuL-A. 

ride SlilelihSrrr, Nitth, ti, (fatf* /jejV, Tf'ist. 16SS, 2, p. n*. 
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speak very decisively, and Brnan’s theory must rest merely on 
the general exce Hence of the work. 1 

But it is m a different part of the frieze where Dr. TVeu has 
discovered the work of Scopas, guided by the clue which the 
Tegeau beads supply, and by the statement of Pliny that Scopas 
carved tiie reliefs on the- Mausoleum H ab orients/ Now four 
relief-slabs 5 were found on the east side of tire Mausoleum, and 
as three were connected together, it is a fairly probable supposi¬ 
tion that these at least belonged originally to that side; and 
Dr. Treu believes himself to have found in these, or at least in 
One of them, 3 the same system of forms which he lias found in 
the Tegean heads, " the broad cheeks with severely flat surfaces, 
the protuberance of the forehead, the strikingly large eyes with 
the small raised eyelids, the deep eyesockets/ But tire flat 
surfaces of cheek are according to my impression by no means 
characteristic- of the work of Scopes, and the other qualities are 
found indeed, but in no striking measure, in the head of the 
Mausoleum figure. In fact most of the heads in the Mausoleum 
frieze mure closely resemble the type than this, which has 
nothing of the peculiar rendering of the flesh, and nothing of 
the emotional expression. 

But it is also in the rendering of the torso of the Mausoleum 
youth that Dr. TYcu finds the marks of Scopas' hand. And 
here his theory seems almost wholly arbitrary, ng the remains at 
Tegea tell us only the mode of See pas’ handling of the head,. 
He notes the meagre length of this figure, the flatness of the 
surfaces, the sinewy muscles, the sharply-defined joints and 
outlines of the diaphragm and thorax. Such qualities may 
belong to the r mathematical PelojHmnesian style’—but d priu-ri 
—and we are only dealing with d assumptions—cannot 

be assumed to bebng to the style of Scopas, or to be appropriate 
to the spirit of his most famous works, the Maenad and the 
group of Achilles and the sea-divinities: that they are found 
in this Mausoleum figure should incline ns to suspect that it is 


1 It ifl corioiiB that 31r. Murray, 
Hitt, yf Sculp. vat ii. p. S00, 

KJ$ftrd$ out! Lif the slabs, which if 51 Ot 
Actually part qF Emim's ‘fourthseries' 
is on Rnuin’g mu fltatcrnc&t very 
tlosrily related to it, aa (me of tins wo-r&t 
in the frieE*. 


a Thru* nnc reproduced very :(Dsst- 
isfactoriLy in Overtook d. 

gTisch. Pleat, ii fig. iii. lnm) ; mother 
La Newton, JH it. of Btiwv. pi. is, 1. 

* In tlic youthful warrior who has 
sunk an his knee and is foeling for 
his sword. 
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no '2,K07rd8€Lov epyov, in spite of the position in which it was 
discovered—a clue which is the less trustworthy as the frag¬ 
ments are comparatively small. 

In other heads of the frieze we find more characteristics of 
the type, although nowhere is it fully presented. For instance, 
the head of the Greek on slab 25 1 who wears a sword-belt and 
whose breast is half-bared, has the large forefront of face, the 
well-marked cheek-bones, the breadth between the eyes, and 
the upward spring of the lips, but the flesh is not so emphasised 
or so wrought with emotion. On slab 21, showing a Greek that 
has fallen upon his knee, there is a head that with its deep 
eye-socket and protruding forehead swelling over the eye at 
once recalls the Tegean, though the throat appears to be longer 
and not so full. Elsewhere in the frieze 2 we have scattered 
indications in the rendering of one or two features, or in the 
emotional expression, or the handling of the flesh, but nowhere 
the full and complete evidence that we are seeking. Such 
traits as occasionally remind us of Scopas are not decisive, for 
they appear in various parts of the frieze, and show that a part 
of this system of forms with which we are dealing had become 
a common manner of different contemporary schools. The 
combat between the Greeks and Amazons, and between the 
Greeks led by Achilles and Mysians led by Tclephos, are 
motives so nearly alike that we might have expected the 
sculptor who dealt with both to have invested both themes 
with the same spirit. The figures in both pediments of the 
temple at Tegea may have closely resembled in their move¬ 
ments and grouping many of the figures on the frieze. But of 
this we know nothing. In the meantime it is certain that no 
Mausoleum head in the Amazonomachia at all approaches the 
Tegean heads in imaginative power, in originality of forms and 
expression. The tone of expression, so to speak, is often the 
same, but weaker; nor need this surprise us, for the sculptor 
may not have thought right to employ all the resources for the 
relief which he had used for the free sculpture. But it is more 
strange that the striking and predominating mark of the Tegean 
heads—their great depth—is nowhere found, as far as I am 

1 The numbers are those attached * For instaucc, in the Amazon and 
to the slab in the Mausoleum room in Greek on the left half of the Genoese 
the British Museum. slab. 
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aware, or nob conspicuous, in the heads of the frieae. We may 
explain this by boldly declaring that w@ have no sculpture from 
the east frieze at all, though this is to suppose a somewhat 
curious chance. Wo cannot at least explain it by the usual 
assumption that the master's sketch has been left to the pupil s 
hand to execute ; for it is such a trait as this which becomes 
part of the manner of a school. 

So far then tins comparison between the Tegefui heads and 
the Mausoleum frieze has not resulted in the discovery of 
Scepas' own handiwork there, but has perhaps sufficed to prove 
the strong influence of Scopas upon his contemporaries. 

But a piece of the Mausoleum sculpture that seems to stand 
nearer than any other to the Tegean heads is the figure of the 
charioteer 1 bending forward in the race* The workmanship of 
the whole body, the forms and expression of tire face, are worthy 
of the greatest sculptor’s hand; no other part of the Mausoleum 
sculpture can be compared to it for the warm and soft treat¬ 
ment of the surface; and it has been noticed that the arrange¬ 
ment of the drapery, the simplicity of the linos, recall an older 
style, of which traces would seem to have been found in Scopaa. 
The depth of tlie head and broad surfaces of cheek with the 
firm marking of the bone-structure are striking; and the 
breadth aud pronounced forms of the throat, the very deep eye- 
socket, the eye-ball that seems to protrude in the centre, the 
half-open mouth, and the upward spring of the upper lip, are 
other traits of the Tegean type that characterise this head. 'On 
the other hand there are certainly some differences in detail ; 
the lower lip is slightly dimpled and hangs over, and there is no 
noticeable swelling above the eyes; nor is there the same 
violent energy here as that winch the Tegean head displayed in 
tension .and compression of the features. But the expression 
here is in kind the same, an expression of fresh and buoyant 
vitality, of the ardour of action upon which the mind is set; 
there is more than the mere ‘anima’ of a Ladas upon the lips 
and m the eyes of the charioteer. 

In dealing with the sculptures of the Mausoleum, while 
much uncertainty attaches to them, we are on comparatively 
safe ground, for the hypothesis that the influence of Seopas was 


* Very ivpt] nprwliictfl In JIY. Truwtnii’a Trnrfh in i}n< Z&wai-, pi. IG. 
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operative in any particular panrt of the whole work is one which 
we may always put forward and endeavour to test. But there 
aro other works, of which we may not know the origin or 
purpose or even place of discovery, but which exhibit a type of 
features and expression that relates them more or less closely to 
the Tegean, Some of these I wish to mention and describe, 
but with much diffidence, feeling that otie's personal impres¬ 
sions of scattered and unrecorded works are likely to be 
deceptive. 

There is a terra-cotta head at Oxford, belonging to the 
valuable collection which Mr. Fortnum has kindly lent to the 
University, and showing the workmanship of the best style of 
the fourth century. The head, which is of life size and has the 
features of a young boy, is inclined to the left and is gazing 
upward ; and the fragment of a baud which is attached to the 
left cheek enables us to complete tbe figure The boy is either 
seated or is leaning against a pillar, and his face is propped on 
his left hand. The first is the more probable position if this is 
a sepulchral monument: and that this is its designation is tine 
opinion which I believe was formed by Mr, Newton and Dr. 
Helhig when, they saw the bead, and which la confirmed by the 
extraordinary expression of sorrow in the face. The features 
might be suitable to a representation of Eros or Hypnos, but 
certainly not tbe emotion that apeaks from them. The original 
purpose of the work can at present only be gathered from its 
own character and not from any external clue, for I have been 
able to ascertain nothing of the circumstances or position iu 
which it was found, only that it was excavated on the Esquiliue. 
But at present I am more concerned with the style than the 
subject. Before any discussion it is necessary to mention that 
doubts have been thrown on the antiquity of the work, chiefly 
on account of the quality of tbe clay, but also because of the 
position of the hand, which is supposed to betray a certain 
affectation or modernism, la regard to the first objection, 
Mr. Evans, the keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, who has care¬ 
fully examined the head, pronounces the clay to be genuinely 
Greek, and has discovered on parts of the surface a deposit which 
proves its age. Tbe position of the hand is repeated without 
much variation in many figures that belong to sepulchral scenes, 
and if it is right to see a certain affectation here in the extended 
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fingers lying delicately on the cheek, this ’will be a defect but n o 
proof of modernism. But such suspicious can scarcely remain 
after a careful study of the style of the head. The surviving 
works of the fourth century that can compare with this in fresh¬ 
ness, geniality, and nobility of form and expression, are but few ■ 
there Is an extraordinary warmth in the surface, and fluency in 
the modelling of the features, that display many of the most 
striking characteristics of theTegean and the kindred Mausoleum 
heads. The depth of the head is greater than the height, and 
we note the rather largo chin, and the broad surfaces of the 
eheeks which are firmly set above the full and largely-modulated 
throat. The lips are short and high-arched. The eye-sockets 
are deep, and the eyeballs are convex; the forehead is strongly 
barred, the eyebrows are swollen at the extremities and over¬ 
hang but do not conceal the eyelids. The forms of the skull 
are shown as in the Tegean head, end here as there it is by 
the rendering of the eye and mouth that the imaginative i|uality, 
the strong and distinct spiritual expression is conveyed. This 
expression, the cast of the features, and the outlines of the head, 
differ in the same way as in the Tagean work they differ from 
those of the Praxibelean and Lysippian types. In the terra¬ 
cotta and in the Tegean fragment there is a high, pathetic and 
dramatic emotion tree of all morbid consciousness, and wrought 
iu large and satisfying forms, and both seem to show the impress 
of an independent master-band working on the one directly, in 
the other influencing the work. 

There is a woman's head in the Central Museum 1 at Athens, 
found at Delos, which for many reasons suggests comparison 
with those of Tegea, and may be more naturally ascribed to the 
school of Scopas than to the school of any other great sculptor 
of the fourth century. Among the best productions of this 
century that have come down to us it certainly takes rank, 
although M. Homolie, who describes it in the EuUetin da 
Gfrr&pmdftttCt Hdtiiiiqiw, judges it to be r posterior to the 
great Greek epoch.' Its style is in the highest degree warm and 
genial, showing the greatest fluency and perfect mastery over 
the material, free of any trace of Alexandrine affectation or 

1 Published in flie BttiMin de 3£7, And dttuibed iMd. 16&D, p r 38. 
Cjfrapondajiec JhNiniqw ^i. 
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excess. Though the head is high, the depth is greater than the 
height, and the forms of the face, which is a very full oval, as 
well as the structure of the head, recall the Tegean works. We 
note the same swelling at the extremity of the eyelids, the deep 
eye-socket, the same effect of the eye and eye-socket as seen 
sideways, the short full mouth straining upwards, the same lines, 
though fainter, about the nose and mouth. The cheeks are 
broad and the throat is high and full, but not so prominently 
marked or so columnar; and the tension of features which was 
the striking characteristic of the Tegean head i 9 absent here. 
But these differences can be naturally explained as due to the 
difference of sex, and of the emotion represented; and the life 
of the face is the same, appearing in its rich and full forms 
distinct from that which belongs to the Praxitelean and 
Lysippian type. The expression is one of high sorrow, not 
restrained and yet not ecstatic, and thus displayed with perfect 
freedom and yet with no excess; it is the mode of representing 
emotion which we notice in the terra-cotta head. 

Some slight corroboration of the theory that this head is to 
be referred to the school of Scopas is its likeness to one of the 
beads discovered on the ruins of the Mausoleum, and described 
by Mr. Newton as ‘a colossal female head remarkable for the 
largeness and simplicity of treatment and intense pathos of 
expression.’ 1 It recalls the Attic head chiefly in the pose, in the 
contour, and in the expression, so far as the disfigured surface 
allows this to be estimated. The breadth of the head is nearly 
two inches more than its height, the surfaces of the cheek are 
large and are not very clearly marked from the throat; the lips 
are full and short, and are drawn somewhat upwards. The 
eyes are very deep, and the width between them seems great, 
and we have traces of the protuberances in the forehead above 
them. 

The * Heroic Head ’ (No. 48) found on the south side of the 
Mausoleum shows some of the forms and something of the 
expression of this type, and may perhaps be considered as an 
example of a later development of the style. Its influence on 

1 The Rune female type is seen in Herakles and the fallen Amazon in the 
some of the Amazons’ heads on the Genoese slab, 
frieze, e.g. the Amazon in slab S near 
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the later epochs is hard to trace, but may be surmised. Rhodian 
sculpture was probably impressed by it, and the greatest of the 
Asia Minor schools, the school of Pergamon. For on many of 
the heads of the Pergamene frieze, in the treatment of the 
forehead, eyes, and mouth, we see an exaggeration of the 
manner which the heads of Tegea display; and we may dis¬ 
tinguish a Pergamene type of countenance as a species of 
the general Alexandrine type. It is at least a tenable hypothesis 
that it was the sculpture of Scopns, the great master of the 
dramatic anil pathetic style, that influenced the Pergamene 
sculptors, whose work is a profuse display of pathos and violent 
dramatic movement. 


L. R. Faun ell. 
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IMPERIAL CUIBASS-0RNAMESTATION, 

Ai D A 

TORSO OF HADRIAN IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

In the last volume of tbe dimmed of Hdltnio Studies (vi.. 
pp. 378-380) Prof. Nekton has commented at- length on some 
remarks made by me in the same volume (vi. pp. 100—201) on 
the torso of an imperial statue found at Gyrene and now in the 
British Museum. Before considering Mr. Newton's paper in 
detail I may be permitted to say a few words on tile subject 
of cuirass-ornamentation in general. 

In his Wiwtelmawis-fcst-pivpram for 1868, Dr. Hiibner 
referred to the want of a classified list of ornamented cuirasses 
of emperors. No one has, at present, attempted to compile 
such a list, which would, practically, have to take the form of 
a complete monograph on statuae thoramta^ in which the 
restorations, style, material, pose, and attribution of each figure r 
would have to be carefully studied. To carry out this work it 
would he necessary to make a personal examination of a large 
number of statues which have not hitherto been, critically 
described, and which have suffered greatly at the hands of 
restorers. A difficulty which specially complicates the study of 
this class of monuments -would also have to be home in mind— 
namely, that in many cases the body of imperial statues appears 
to have been originally made apart from the head. It seems 
certain that Lt was sometimes the practice to expert from 
Greece torsos of Greek marble with ornamented cuirasses for 
sale in Italy or elsewhere—such torsos being provided with heads 
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(sometimes of inferior work, and of Italian marble) after they 
had oome into the hands of the purchasers. When, therefore, 
we find in our museums a cuirass-statue with an inserted head 
made of different material from the rest of the figure, we are 
not always compelled to assume that there was no con¬ 
nexion in ancient times between that head and its body, 
though of course in numerous instances the head can be proved 
either to be not antique or to be an antique head arbitrarily 
applied to the statue in modern times. (See on this point the 
important remarks of Benndorf and Schone, Die antdeen Bild- 
ictrkc des laterancnsischen Museums (1867), p. 125; Diitsclike, 
Ant. BUdwcrke in Turin, &c. (1880), No. 55, p. 39; Fried- 
laender, Sittengcsch. Boms, iii. p. 187 ff.\ Hiibner, Augustus 
(1868); and U. Kohler in Annali (1863), p. 433.) A paper 
confined to the present limits obviously makes no pretensions 
to supply such a monograph as is needed, but the lists here 
given of different types of cuirass-ornamentation, though not 
exhaustive, and probably requiring expansion and correction in 
several details, may be useful to future workers, and may serve 
as a provisional basis on which to discuss our subject. 

The representation of the emperor in military dress is very 
commonly found in imperial statues of marble and bronze from 
the time of Augustus till the period of Constantine, or even 
later. The prominent feature in the costume is a cuirass more 
or less richly decorated with designs in relief. 1 In the middle 
of the upper part of the cuirass there is almost invariably 
present a Gorgoneion which not only formed a convenient 
ornament, but also served as an apotropaion. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the Gorgoneion is wanting, or its place is taken either by 
some such device as the mask of a Triton (Clarac, No. 2414, 
PI. 338); the Head of Isis (Clarac, No. 2413, PI. 337); the 
Head of Poseidon (Matz and Von Duhn, Ant. Bildwerke in 
Bom, i. No. 1349), or by a design such as that of Helios in his 
chariot, rising from the sea (cp. Nos. 31*, 32* in our list, infra). 

1 Occasionally tho design is of ornawentod with a gorguneion-aegi*. 
extreme simplicity, e.g. on the The statue in Clarac, no. 2487 D., 

' Paiiser-statue mit Kopf (?) % * Coni- PI. 936 D has a cuirass entirely 
modus ? * found at Olympia (Die covered with an acanthus omamen- 
Auagrab., ii. PL xxviii.) which is ouly tatioa. 
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The central portion of the cuirass is taken up with a com¬ 
position which, though varying in subject and details, commonly 
presents a simple scheme in which two human figures stand 
one on each side of uu inanimate object such as a Trophy or a 
Candelabrum. A decorative scheme of th is kind is very common 
on Homan terra-cotta reliefs. (See, for example, reliefs in the 
British Museum figured in Ellis, Townlty Gallery, i. pp. 88, 90, 
91, 99, 100, 111, 11G, 131, 130.) Immediately below the 
central composition is usually a floral or acanthi us ornament, 
and attached to the lower part of the cuirass are (be irr^M^cr 
flaps, which are nearly always covered with medallions of various 
device. The floral ornament of the Hiorapytna statue (list. 
No. 50*) and that of the Cyrena torso (55*) is pierced with 
holes, evidently for the attachment of some metallic ornament. 
It is not at all unlikely that the reliefs of cuirasses were picked 
Out with colour: at any rate on the well-known Augustus of 
the Vatican (No. G8*> there were found distinct traces of 
colonring; the figures having been carefully painted in blue, 
red, and yellow, though the ground of the cuirass was left 
plain, 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL TYrES OF CDIRASS-ORNAUESTTATION, 

Tv pe I.—Two Griffins. 

A.—Two Grijins facing one another. 

1“, Mus. Capitol. Clarac, No, 2018 A, PI. 012 B* 

g* Mus. Capitol- Clarac, No. 2442, PL 949, 

0*. Rome, Coll. Giustiniani. Clarac, No. 2508, PL 970. 

4*. Borne, Coll. Giustiniani. Gail. Giv$l i. tav, 99; Clarac, 
No. 2504, PL 974; Mata and Von Duhn, Antih, Bildwcrke in 
Bom, i. No. 1343. 

5* Borne, P. Oarpegna. Mats and You Duhn, Ant. Bildw . 
in Bom,, i. No. 1349. 

6*, Rome, ?. Ruspoli. Matz and Yon Duhn, Ant. Mdw. 
in Bom, L No, 1353. 

7*, Rome, P. Valentin. Mate and Von Duhn, Ant. Budv}, 
in Bom , i. No. 1354, 

g* Rome, Stud, Monteverde.—‘ Die Arbeit olme besonderea 
Verdienst/ Matz and Von Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in Bom, i. 
No. 1354&, 
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£)* Mug. Borbonico. Clarac, No, 231 SD, PI. 916. 

10*. Florence, TJffizi. [Trajan l— c Dei Kcp£ Sat angesetzt, 
aber autik.'] Diitscblce, Bit e,ntdk4 JtfdtnTiQT^&ildw&rJci Uffisi^ 

in Flore-nz, No. 59 t p r 22. 

11*. Florence, Fala&zo Pitti, Greet marble, Diitscbke, 
tterdrwtfi ant. Bildworh in Flortnz , No. 6, p. 6. 

12* Mu a. Dresden. Clarac, No. £441, Pi. 049. 

IS*. British Museum. Found in the Cheat Theatre at 
Ephesus, Lower portion of the cuirass, including the lower 
parts of the Griffins, broken off. Hough work. Engraved, 
Wood’s Dwc&wrks at Uphesus, p. 75. 1 

B,—Two Griffins; bttwem limn, Candalabrtitii. 

14*. Villa Albani, Clarac, No. 2354 G, PL 936 A; Ber¬ 
noulli, Bom. I/cm. ii. p. 148, No. 13 (doubtful whether of 
Tiberius, as Clarac says). 

15*, Villa Albaid, Clarac, No. £449 B, PL 936 B + 

16*. Koine, Coll. GiustinianL Clarac, No. £503, PL 974. 

17*, Home, P, BoepiglioaL Titus. H Arbeit municipal/ 
Matz and Von Duhn, AtU. Bildtv. in Bom, i. No. 1343, 

18*. Mu a. Borbonico. Found near Herculaneum, Clarac, 
No 2398 C, PL 916, 

19*. Mug. Borbonico. Cuirass, ‘ d'un beau travail 1 ; Clarac, 
No, 244S, PI. 954, 

£0*. Mus. Borbonico. Cuirass, 'd’un trbs-beau travail’; 
Clarac, No. £463, PI. 957, 

£1*. Glyptothek, Munich. Brunu calls the. head Tiberius, 
but Bernoulli (.ffonk Hem, ii, p. 175, No. 36) says it is not of 
that emperor, rather, perhaps, of Germanscug. f Dfir Kopf ist 
von besserer Arbeit als dcr wahrseheinlich jiingere decorativ 
behandelte Panzer’; Brunu, Be&ckrnbung der Gtyfptothtk, 3rd 
ed., Munich, 1873, No. £64, p, £51, 

22*. Leyden, Trajan, Found at Utica, ( Een practig 
bewerkt curas/ Janssen, Grizhscht m Homeinsche Balden m 
JBetldvwkcn, Leyden, 1849, Pi, V, Fig, 13. 

1 On a headless statue from Casth&gfi GratW-Roman gadpluru pt. ii, (l&rfij, 
m the British Museum, the right p. 37, BO, 79) r the left aids of the 
[spectator 1 a leftj side of the etlimssia eftirass is partially covered lij Iha^ 
ornamented with a Griflht {no L a Victory, palu-d amen turn. 
i«i described in British Museum Guide to 

E.S.—VOL. vn. ft 
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23*. Louvre. [Caracalla ?] Clarac, No. 2485, PL 292. 

24*. Louvre. Work well-executed. Clarac, No. 2499, 
PI. 292. 

25*. Louvre. Clarac, No. 2501, PL 292. 

26*. Louvre. Clarac, No. 2373, PI. 277. 

C.—Two Griffins; between them, plant, flower, tfee. 

27*. Rome, P. Sciarra. (Between Griffins, plant.) Matz 
and Von Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in Bom, i. No. 1352. 

28*. Vicenza, Museo Civico. (Between Griffins, laurel.) 
Diitschke, Ant. Bildwerke in Vicenza, Venedig, Sec., No. 15, p. 4. 

29*. Rome, P. Torlonia. (Between Griffins, rose.) Matz 
and Von Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in Bom, i. No. 1350 ; Marmi Tor¬ 
lonia, i. 15 = Clarac, No. 2450, PL 951. 

30*. Palestrina, P. Barberini. (Between Griffins, thyrsus .) 
Matz and Von Duhn, Ant. Bildw. in Bom, i. No. 1359. 

D.—Two GriflUns and t wo Phrygians. 

31*. Later&n Mus. On upper part of cuirass, 'Helios' in 
chariot; sea beneath : in centre of cuirass, two Griffins, to each 
of which a bearded Barbarian in a Phrygian cap presents a 
bowl.—Greek marble. Well-executed. Benndorf and SchQne, 
Bit ant. Bildw. des lateran. Mus. L No. 204, p. 124/. = Clarac 
2362 A, PL 936 E. 

35*. Turin, Museo d’Anticbitk. On upper part of cuirass, 
* Eos ’ in chariot: in centre of cuirass, on each side of a flower, 
a Barbarian in a Phrygian cap offering a bowl to a Griffin.— 
Work, ‘fein und sorgfaltig/ Diitschke. Ant. Bildw. in Turin, 
&c., No. 2, p. 2 = Clarac, 2354 A, PI. 924 ; Mtm. de VAcad. Imp. 
de Turin, 1805, 537 ff. 

[With the Helios and Eos of Nos. 31* and 32*, cp. Monaco, 
Les Monum. du Mus. Nat. de Naples, PL 98.] 

Type II.—Two Victories ; between them, Candelabrum. 

33*. Villa Albani. (Victories crowning candelabrum: be¬ 
neath, two chariots.) Probably Augustus (so Bernoulli, Bom. 
Ikon. ii. p. 32, No. 23; ib. p. 74). Clarac, No. 2386 A, 
PI. 936 B. 
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34*. Rome, P. Altieri. (Victories crowning candelabrum: 
upper part of cuirass restored.) Rossi-Maffei, BaccoUn, tftv. 
cx. ■ Matz and Von Dnha, Ant Bildw. in Mom, i, No. 1345, 

35*. Louvre. (Victories crowning candelabrum.) Cuirass, 
* ePun beau travail/ Clarac, No. 2500, PI. 292. 

36*. Villa Albanl. (Victories touching candelabrum.) Ciarac, 
No. 2459 C, PI. 936 A. 

37*. Lateran. (Victories touching candelabrum,) Eenndorf 
and Scheme, Bit <mt. Bildw , de$ latcmn. Mv£ r , No. 5S7, p. 399. 

3S*. Parma, Museo d’Antlchiti, (Victories touching can¬ 
delabrum.) Pound in the ruins of the Basilica of Velleja. 
Antelini, 1$ ronim di Vdhja, ix, 5; Dutsdike, Ant-ik. Bildw. in 
Viantta... Parma, &c., No. $90, p. 369. 

39*. Florence, Palazzo CeppareHL (Victories touching 
candelabrum.) The relief L ist fein gearbeitet 1 ; Diitscbke, 
Zer&trenriz ant Bildw. in F\lorenz, No. 409, p. 194. 

40*. Louvre, (Victories touching candelabrum.) Cuirass 
noteworthy, Clarac, No, 2401, PI. 337 j and FI, 356, No, 29, 

41*, Louvre. (Victories touching candelabrum,) Torso of 
statue found at Gabii, ‘I)'un travail exquis 1 ; Clarac, No, 
2535 [A], PL 355, 

42*. GJyptothek, Munich, (Victories carrying candelabrum.) 
Moderate work, Brunn, Bcsdirdtotng dir Glypt, No, 192, 
p. 222; Clarac, No. 2481, PL 964 


Type III.— Two Victories ; between them, Trophy, 

43*, Home, P, Colonna, (Victories hanging shields on 
trophy, near which, barbarian woman and child,) Matz and 
Vcn Dubn, Ant. Bildw. in Bom, i. No. 1355 ; Braun, Ant r 
Marmto'W, ii H 9. 

44*. Turin, Museo d’AntichitA, (Victories with shields.) 
Probably Claudius, From Susa (Segusium). Statue of Pentelic, 
bead of Italian, marble.—' r Der angesetzte Kopf von gliter 
Arbeit/ ‘ Per Sturz von siemlicb haudwerksmassiger Arbeit/ 
Diitecbke, Ant Bildw. in Turin, &e.. No, 55, p, 39 ; Ermanno 
Perrero in the Atii della Socicta di Archeologia t B&U& Arti per 
la Provincia di Torino, i, Fasc. 4, Tav, xviii. j cp, Bernoulli, 
Bom. Ikon, h, p, 335, No. 20, 
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45 * Landesinuseum at Agiam, (Victories with shields; 
ben^th trophy, two headed captives) Torso ‘aus grauen 
Stein/ Arch<zedo$i&h-Epi$raphitthe Mitthdlungcn- aus Outer 

reick, Jahrgang iil (1879), p. 166. 

Louvre (Victories with shields; beneath, trophy, two 
captor Found at Gabii, Cuhas, 'dW excellent t*«L’ 

Clar^^o. S414, PL S33 and Pi. 3S0, Ko. 42. 

47 *. Madrid. (Victories with shields.) Italian marble- 
According to Htlhner, good work, of the time of Hadnaa and 
the Antonina. Buhner, DU ant Biidwerte in Madrid (1BW), 
No- SI, p. 34 - Clarac, No, 2504A, PL 910 B ('ungenau ); 

m Hubner , 1 Augustus * (1868), _.*■ , 

4S*. Mus- Capitol (Victories crowning(I) trophy) Au¬ 
relius ?1 Chirac, No. 2447, PL S53t j , ,, 

* 49 *. Home, ColL Panfili. (Victories crowning trophy.) 

Clame, No. 2507, PL 981. » A , 

50 * Leyden, (One Victory has wreath, the other, sword.) 

Janssen* Gnekuht ci* JfitotfuimscAe Bidden, &c., PL V,, Fig, 14. 

51* Tenicc, Palazzo Grimani. (One Victory has wreath, 
the other, sword.) Dutsehke thinks it superior to other similar 
statues in the ine execution of the details, and m the graceful 
pose of the figure, Diitedhke, Ant Bildw. in View*, Vwdvj, 
&c. } No- 376, p- 146; Bernoulli, Bom. Ikon.* ?< S&, No. 4b and 

p. 73; Claras, No. 2412 A, PL 940. . . j 

59 * Athens, Kentrikon Mouseion. (Two Victories; between 
them, trophy.) Sybel, Kalalog der Seutyt. ^ Aiken, No. 2150, 
p. 176, 

Type IV. A.—-Two Victories cugwniso Palladium. 

53* Constantinople, Imperial Museum. (Beneath Palladium, 
Wolf and Twins.) Hadrian. Found at Hieiapytna m Crete. 
Photographed, Gaaite archMogiqtu, 1880, PI. 6; pp. 52-65; 
60 S d» Jmru. mil Vi. pp. 10B-M1 (W. Wroth) ; ib. 

fly, 378-3S0 (C. T, Newton) and p. 140 of the present article, 
54*. Torso end heed of Hadrian from the excavations at 
Olympia. (Beneath Palladium, Wolf anti Twins.) Ausgrab- 
i mgm, ii. PL xsix.; iv. p, 13; v. PI xxiv. No., 3; p. 15. 

55*, British Museum. (Beneath Palladium, Wolf and 
Twins.) Torso found at Gyrene. Brit Jfitf. Guidf to Graeco- 
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Roman Soulptwm, pt* i. {IS79), p. 21, No, 46; p .16 ia ed. of 
1874, Jm m J7dl* iM. vi* pp. 199-201; 378-380 and p. 133 
of tliis article; Friederichs and Welters, Die GipsabgUsw ant-. 
Rildw. {Berlin, 1385), dSfo. 1655, pp, 668, 669. 

66*. Berlin Museum. (No wolf and twins.) Augustus: 
according to Htibner lias its own head, though head and body 
are of different marbles. Hubner, August™, Marmorstatuc des 
Btri. Mus. {Berlin, 1868); Clarac* No. 2335, FJ. 914; Bernoulli, 
Rom , Ikon. ii. p. 42, No. 87; p. 73. 

57*. Mus. Borbonico. (No wolf and twins.) c Beau torso.' 
Clarac, No. 2412, Pi. 942. 

58* Athens. (Fragment; no wolf and twins?) Hubucr, 
Augustus (1868), PI. ii. No. 2; p, 12; Sybel, KaMag der 
Scidpturm %u Aihcn > No. 6957, p. 37S; FriedoTichs and Wolters, 
Die Gipaaty&saa ant. Bildvf. (Berlin, 1885), No. 1656, p. 66D. 

58* Vatican* (Two Victories and Palladium [? Trophy]: 
no wolf and twins.) Clarac, No, 2479, PI* 964; cp, Hubner, 
Augustas (1868), p. 12* 

Type IV, B—Two Dancing-Gjkls; bet week tbiem. 
Palladium. 

60*. Mus. Borbonico, H La cuirasse est fort belle d'execution.' 
Clarac, No. 2505, Pi. 973. 

61*. Turin, Museo d'AntlcMtA Found at Susa (Segusium). 
Cuirass of fine work. Lutschke, Ant. Bildw. in Twin, No. i. 
p. 1, and relf. there; Hubner, Augustus (18G8); Bernoulli, 
Mom. Ikon. ii. p, 200, No* 1; Clarac* No. 2326, PI, 019, 

Type V,-— Two Captives. 

62*. Rome, Coll, Torkmia. (A male and a female barbarian 
captive seated opposite one another.) Mats and Yon Duhn t 
Die ant. Bildzu. Rom, t No* 1351; Marmi Torlmia, ii. 58; 
Clarac, No, £480, Pi. G65, 

63*. Villa Borghfee. (In central portion of cuirass, two 
captives.) Clarac, No. 2449 A, PI. 964, 

64*, Lou vre, (Trophy* on each side of it* a captive.) c Fine- 
ment ddcorde de sculptures. 1 Clarac, No. 2413, Pi, 337, 
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Type YL“Two Nereids on Sea-horses. 

65*. Head and torso of Titus from excavations at Olympia- 
(Two Nereids on &e&-hor&ea; beneath, two dolphins.) Good 
work. Die Ausgralnnigen, s?u Olympia, iii. Pi. xix. No. 3 , p. 13, 
iv. p. 13 ; v. PL xxiv. No. 2; p. 15. 

6&*. Athens* Kentrikun Mbuseion. (On breast* Selene (?) 
in chariot; beneath, two Nereids on sea-horses.) Torso from 
Meg am Sybel* KoiaLog dor Sculptured m Athen, No. 421, p. 7(L 
67* Lowther Castle, England. ([Two?) Nereids on sea¬ 
horses, carrying the armour of Achilles.) Found in the Villa 
of Alexander governs, near the Via Ostieasis. Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 490* No. 13. 

Type YIL—'Historical Subjects*. 

ftc# Vatifian Augustus. From Porta Frima* about nine 
m Z Popolo. Home. Fins work. On upper 

part of cuirass, Casks (God of the Sky); beneath him, Sol in 
chariot, preceded by Fandrosos and Aurora. In centre of 
cuirass, a warrior [Mars? Augustus?], attended by a wolf, 
receives standards from a Parthian, To right and left of 
central group, a captive; beneath central group, Tellua 
reclining* Apollo; Diana.— Mmwncnti, vL PL 84, 1, 2; Eayct, 
Monuments de Fart antique; AnnaK. 1S63, p. 432 (Kohler); 
Hubner Auffwtist (1863), p. 9/ ; L. Mitchell, Hist, of Aneunt 
Sculpture, p* 675; Friederichs and Walters, Die Gipsabyusst 
ant. Bilaw. (Berlin, 1885), pp. 663-665* No. 1640; 0. John, 
Aus dor Alterthuoiswissmschaft, PL 6. pp. 259* 285; Bernoulli, 
Bom. Item, ii. pp- 24-27; 72 ; W. C. Perry, Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Collection-of Casts at South Kensington Museum (London, 
1884), p. 112, No. 241. 

VIII.—’Various Types. 

60*. Villa Albani. Geta? Two figures (Hercules and a 
nymph?) reclining, Olarac, No. 2486B, PI. 236D. 

70*, Koine, P. Colonna. Palladium; beneath, Ge and 
Okeanoa reclining. Mats and Von Duhn* Ant. BUdw . in Demi, 
i, No. 1357; Braun, Ant. Mormonu. ii, 10* 
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71 * r British Museum, Doubtful if the head (Hadrian) 
belongs to it. Female figure (Fortune or Victory) holding 
palm-branch and! comuoopiae; on right and left, two captives, 
each kneeling at the foot of a trophy; beneath, reclining female 
figure (Abend antia or Tellua). Anc. Marbles in Brit Mu&. sd. 
PI, 45; Ellis, T&wnUy Galley t i. p. 256; Guide to th& Graeco- 
Roman Sculptures in Brit. Mu$, (1874)* Part i, r p. 8, No. 10 (so 
also in ed, of 1879); Clarac, No, 2420, Pi 944. 

72*. Mus, Fioclom. Found at Castra Nuovo, Cuirass similar 
to No. 71*. CJaruc, No. 2462, PI. 957. 

7&*„ Mantua (Museo). Pentelic marble. Female captive (?) 
near trophy (?) ; on each side, Nike slaying ox. Diitachke, Ant. 
BUdu\ in Turin...und Mantua, No. 634, p, 279; Labus, J 1 fusee 
della reals Academia di Mantova, ii. Tav, ih [The familiar 
figure of Nike slaying an ox occurs also on a cuirass in 
P. Sciarra, Kome; see Mate and Von Duhn, Ant. Bildto. in 
Rom, i. No. 1361.] 

74 # * Naples. Caligula, (probably). From Miutgrnae. Horse 
attacked by Chimaera; beneath, rider, thrown. H Tr&s-beUe/ 
Clarac, No. 2375, PI. 933; Berociulli* Rom. Ikon. ii. p. 306, 
No. 9. 1 

Most of the cuirasses described in the above lists appear on 
torsos, many of which have "been restored and provided with 


1 Some farther reftnctiMfi ta various 
ciiLniSjts to., may hero Ijfi added 
Bcnildorf and Sch3iie f Die kith Bildn f, 
Aet Interim. Mu$. t 1867, No, 497; 
RentoolK, Rum. Ikoit. ii. p. 80S, liy. 
TO == Glarac* No. 2374* pi $83; 
Clsrao, No. £868. pi. 924 ; Ni 
2420 B> pi $33 A ; No. £5Q9, pi 078 ; 
No, 2502, pi $74; No. 2535, pi 
030 — Mich. N. v. .Tahoruegg-Alceii- 
fi'la, K&rultrtt r&mtieke Aiterthilmer, 
Kl&genfiirt, 187$, p. 146, No. cceliiv ; 
DHtaclike, ZcrsinvU fltil BitAw. tit 
F^prati, Giar ditto Jkifcoli, No, S3 (£2), 
p. 4S; Diitschke, Ant. Bitdw. in 
Turing Brescia, Fin>iw tout flfmtua, 
No* 6 73, p. 8$+, 1 Hadrian alutato * 

(Mantua); ib. No. 357, No. 372 
fcuiraHi)] FtLedlfieuderf]t A reh. Estiung, 
1S6D, p. 84 ; pi. 185, Der Erz Oeloss 
eon Unriffia ; Hej'dm&nn, Die wa. 


Mannar - Bildwerke , . , , tt( Aiken 
(Bflriin, 1874), No. itt (150) p, 162 [ 
ft. No. 003 {136), p, 211 i miner, 
■D&rartE. Wrfitf. in Madrid* No. 52, p. 
85 J ii. N«. 692, 693, p. a Hi Matz 
and Von Duhn, J’jiI Mil die. in Item, 
i. No. 184* (cuirass ftairt); ib. No. 
1840, 1347; No. 1360 {fmptrttnt of 
cuirass ,* Victory irittivnciHuu 1 ); No. 
1.361 A ; No. 1362; L* van Sybcl, 
Katdlog def £tt A then, No. 

420, p. 76; No. 422, p. 77* 'Totoo 
etner {nnterilalifichvll T) Stadtgottiii; 
■an dcr XEuScneit, J She Kvvara a 
cuirass rvith a lepresentMioa of Skylla, 
Ke ?.nihoriiiea cited by Sybet; t$. No, 
423, p. 77 j No. 391$, p. 2fil J No. 
3044, p. 2S2 ; No. 4349, p. 331; No, 
C958, p, 873 ; No, 6304, p. 3&6 ; No, 
6453, p. 89$; Na SfiOS, p* 405. 
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heads of emperors : the number of cuirasses on statues ’which 
undoubtedly or probably retain their original heads—and these 
alone have been noted in our lists—is, unfortunately, extremely 
suialh It is thus very difficult to determine when any particular 
type of cuirass first made its appearance; how long it continued 
ir use; and whether different types were appropriated to dif¬ 
ferent emperors. The commonest type is No. I., in which two 
Griffins are represented either facing one another, or with their 
fore-paws placed on a candelabrum or a plant-. This eingularl} 
banal device certainly came into use for cuirass-ornamentation 
in the first century A.D.* and was employed during the second 
century, and probably later. It was, no doubt, derived—though 
we cannot trace all the steps of descent—‘from some such 
ancient design as that on the relief with Griffins, in the Louvre, 
found at Arad os (figured, Mitchell, of Attc. Sculpture, 

p, 115). Originally the plant was a sacred tree, but by the 
time it appeared on Roman cuirasses it had become a mere 
piece of decoration, and its place might equally well he taken 
by a candelabrum or a thyrsus. The style of the giimn- 
cuimsses varies a good deal, some specimens being stone-masons 
work of the most ordinary kind, while others, especially in 
Type I. B, are finely executed. A more pleasing variety of the 
type may be found in L D> in which two Barbarians are offering 
the Griffins drink from a bowl This Last design is found also on 
"Roman terra-cotta reliefs U-Q> on a relief in the British Museum, 

figured in Ellis, Townhy Qalkry, i. p. &!)♦ 

Hardly less numerous than the- griffin-cuirasses arc those on 
which two figures of Victory appear; in our lists, the varieties 
of this scheme are treated as distinct types (II P HL P 1^- A v , 
Tvpe 31, (Victories and candelabrum) first occurs on a statue 
which is probably of Augustus (No. 33*). Several specimens 
are 0 f good work. In Type III. the Victories are hastening 
towards a trophy upon which they generally hang their shields 1 ; 
sometimes two captives are seen beneath the trophy. On a 
statue at Venice, which is stated to be exceptionally fine 
(No. 51*; cp. 50*), one Victory brings to the trophy a wreath, 
the Other, a sword. The first appearance of this type U on a 


1 CL tho Victories bolding shields ilati and Von Duhn,. Ant. Zi'-tiiitp, ™ 
Jtu., on tbs Tflliflfs of Sarcophagi-, Ji&irt, it p. 142, f- 
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figure which may be of Claudius (No. 44*), More interesting ia 
Type IV. A., in which the Victori.es are engaged in crowning an 
archaic, or, rather, archaistic, figure holding spear and shield. 
This -figprfe has sometimes been called Roma, but it is certainly 
Pallas, or the Palladium, for on some examples it is accompanied 
by an owl and serpeni On Nos. 5S*, 54*, 55* an additional 
device—the Wolf and Twins—is placed beneath the Palladium, 
The type thus amplified occurs on two statues of Hadrian 
(5$* 54*), and its introduction has been plausibly attributed 
by Dr. Treu (Zh# Ausprabungeti su Olympia, iv. p. 13) to that 
Emperor himself:—' Die Eeziehung desrdeben Reliefschmuckes 
am Panzer [No. 54* of our lists] auf dem Philkelleucn unter 
den rbmischen Kaisem ist jetzt unverkennbar i die Vereinigung 
des altertum lichen Sob nitzbi Ides der athenischen Buxggbttm 
mit der romiseben Wolfira ist ganz in seinem Sinne/ It is not 
at all unlikely tbit this type may have been specially need for 
cuirasses of Hadrian, though it must be remarked tbit the type 
of two Victories crowning the Palladium occuts— though without 
the addition of the Wolf and Twins—on the Berlin statue 
which boars the head of Augustus (No, 56*). The place of the 
Victories (who wear either long or short chitons) is occasionally 
taken (IV, E) by Dancing-girls, such as those which appear on 
a marble candelabrum in the Louvre and on other monuments 
(see reff. in Eaumcister, Denkm&ler des Hass. AUertwms, s,v. 
* Hierodulentanz *). 

As type V., I have classed three specimens hearing figures of 
Captives. Type VI, is a somewhat graceful representation of 
two Nereids on sea-horses. On No. 67* found in the Villa of 
Alexander Severus, near the Via Qstieusis, the Nereids are 
carrying the armour of Achilles—a subject which, as is well 
known, is found on all classes of Greek and Roman monuments. 
(See a list in Heydemann’s monograph, Ner&td&i mit dm Waffm 
des AchiU, Halle, 1876.) The type of two Nereids was used on 
cuirasses at least as early as the reign of Titus (see No, 65*). 
Type VII, (No. 68*}-—the Vatican Augustus—seems to be a 
unique instance of a cuirass-relief making allusion to a historical 
event As has already been pointed out by several writers, we 
have here a record of the famous recovery of the Roman 
standards from the PartHans. It is the Golden Age of 
Augustus; sun and sky are smiling upon the fruitful earth, and 
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Apollo and Diana are present aa the patrons of the Roman 

StfittrCS ^ 

*Tua, Caesar, aet&s 
Fmges et agris rettulit uheres 
Et signa nostro restituit Jovi 
Derepta Tarthomm superbis 
Postibus, et vacuum duellis 
Janum Quirini clausit/ 2 

Between the devices which decora to the nrripv-f^ of nearly 
all cuirasses there is a strong family likeness, and it does not 
appear that each type of cuirass was accompanied by a distinct 
set of ttt epopee. The staple ornamentation consists of animals' 
heads, interspersed with human heads, weapons, rosettes, &c. 
Type I. (Griffins) seems rather to have a predilection for irrepuyef 
adorned with heads of animals (lions, rams, eagles, &c.); Types 
III. and IV, usually display among the medallion-ornaments a 
head of Ammon (in the centre) and a head of Medusa, One 
cuirass of Type III, (no. 50*) has representations of ten Labours 
of Hcrakles On its t rrepir/es, but as a rule there is little variety 
in this part of cuirasses, though sometimes the medallions (&£- 
the Medusa-heads) are executed with much refinement. 

We have dow to consider the torso from Gyrene, referred to 
at the beginning of this article (no, 55* in Lusts). Professor 
Newton thinks that this torso belongs to the Augustan 
A^e and I admit that the refined work of which, though 
sadly weather-worn, it still shows traces is worthy of that 
period. Fine cuirass-ornamentation is not, however, the mono¬ 
poly of the Augustan Age, for, as our lists of Types will 
abundantly prove, good work is found on Imperial cu.rasees of 
nearly every class. Many of the fine cuirasses cannot, indeed, 
he dated with certainty, but it will hardly be maintained that 
they aU belong to the age of Augustus, and some we know 
positively to he of post-Augustan periods. Stylistic considerations 
do not then necessarily compel us to assign this torso to the 
time of Augustus. 1 proposed to name it Hadrian, mainly ou 
account of the resemblance of its cuirass to that on a statue 


i Cp.Hor,, Cam. md Boimr, B0f r 

La fOHMHU (1870). i. r> 1 G™ lv ' *■ 
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found at Hierapytna in Crete which has its original head—a 
head which I did not think would be disputed to be that of 
Hadrian (see the statue photographed in Gazette ArclUolagique, 
1880, pi. 6, pp. 52-55 ; Lists, 53*). The emperor in that statue 
is trampling on a captive, and as this i3 a motive of extreme 
rarity, I, perhaps, went too far in assuming that the Cyrene 
torso originally presented precisely the same motive. I still 
think, however, that that torso need not of necessity be assigned 
to the time of Augustus, and that when complete it was probably 
a statue of Hadrian. 

Mr. Newton has drawn up in his paper the following list of 
cuirasses on which* are designs described by him as similar to 
those on the Cyrene and Hierapytna monuments:— 

1. Clarac, P). 919, No. 2326. (Turin.)- 

2. Clarac, PI. 942, No. 2412. (Naples.) 

3. Clarac, PL 963 [misprint for 964], No. 2479. ('Vatican.) 

4. Clarac, PI. 973, No. 2505. (Naples.) 

5. * Augustus ’ at Berlin [No. 56* in our List of Types]. 

6. Torso and head from Olympia [No. 54* in our List of 

Types]. 

7. Fragment at Athens [No. 58* in our List of Types]. 

And he remarks that it is incumbent upon me to prove that all 
these statues and torsos represent the Emperor Hadrian rather 
than any other emperor. Certainly if they all displayed cuirasses 
identical with the Cyrene cuirass it would be necessary to take 
them all into consideration; but in so far as they are not identical 
with that cuirass they may surely be set aside as irrelevant to 
the argument. Now, No. 1 in Mr. Newton's list does not 
represent—as the Cyrene torso does—two Victories crowning 
the Palladium, but two dancing-girls engaged in that act. No. 4 
also may be set aside as it does not present the figures of 
Victory. In fact, the only cuirass in the list which exactly 
presents the Cyrene cuirass-scheme of .Victories, Palladium, 
Wolf and Twins, is No. 6—and that is a statue of Hadrian. 
Nos. 2, 5 and 7 (and perhaps No. 3) have the Victories and the 
Palladium, but are without the Wolf and Twins. I do not feel 
sure that the absence of the Wolf and Twins constitutes a dis¬ 
tinct type of cuirass, and so far I admit that the existence of 
these four monuments—one is of Augustus and the others cannot 
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be assigned—renders the attribution of the Cyrene cuirass to 
Hadrian less certain than it would otherwise be, though it cer- * 
tainly does not seem to invalidate that attribution altogether. 1 

A cuirass practically identical with that on the Cyrene torso 
occurs, then, on two monuments—the head and torso found at 
Olympia (No. 54*)—and on the Hierapytna statue. Are these 
two monuments of Hadrian ? 

The torso of the Olympian statue was found by itself in the 
Exedra, but its head was fortunately afterwards discovered. 

Hr. Treu calls it the head of Hadrian, and in this he seems to 
me perfectly justified. 

The attribution to Hadrian of the Hierapytna statue has, on 
every ground, been called in question by Mr. Newton. He 
considers it to be the statue of some emperor (whom he does not 
name) of the third century A.D. ; and with regard to its style 
generally he pronounces it the 1 clumsy work of a provincial artist, 
just such as might have been expected in an island like Crete.’ 

Mr. Newton does not state that he speaks from a personal 
examination of the statue, but, in any case, an opinion from him 
on a question of style deserves serious consideration. 2 Against it 
must be set, however, the opinion of Longp4rier who recognized 
in the figure * une des plus belles statues d’Hadrien'; the 
opinions—incidentally expressed—of Dr. Treu ( Die Ausgrab. zu 
Olymp. v. p. 15), and of Dr. Wolters (Die GipsaJbgusse ant. Bxldxo., 
Berlin, 1885, pp. 668, 669, no. 1655), both of whom admit the 
Hadrian attribution; the opinion of M. E. Goold, who in his 
Catalogue of the Imperial Museum of Constantinople (cited Gaz. 
Arch., 1880, p. 53) describes it as * fort belle ’; * and finally the 
opinion of M. Sorlin-Dorigny, who, though admitting that the 
statue as a whole is * d’un aspect un peu lourd,’ speaks of it as 
one of * les plus belles statues iconographiques de l’Empire 
romain.' Even, however, if we were forced to adopt Mr. Newton’s 

1 The object placed between the * M. Dethier of the Constantinople 
Victories on No. 3 is called by Clarac Museum called the statue ‘ Caracalla,’ 

(No. 2479, pL 964) the ‘Palladium,’ but it certainly has not the character- 
though it is not very distinct in his iatic head and features of that 
engraviug, and Hhbncr (Augustus Emperor. 

(1868), p. 12) calls it a trophy. No. 7 * I regret that I have not had 

is a fragment and it is impossible to access to a copy of Mons. S. Reinach'a 
say whether it originally had or had Catalogue of the Constantinople 
not the Wolf and Twins device. Museum. 
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view as to tlie very inferior style of the statue, we should Dot 
necessarily have to pronounce it a monument of the third century: 
it might have been badly executed even in the time of Hadrian 
—might be, in fact, a clumsy copy by a provincial artist, just 
such as might have been expected in an island like Crete. 

With regard to the motive of this statue, Mr. Newton remarks: 
‘ the action of trampling on a fallen foe is a motive which, so far 
as can be gathered from the evidence of coins, is more character¬ 
istic of the third and fourth centuries a.d. than of the age of 
Hadrian.’ He does not bring forward any direct evidence as to 
theusagoof statuaries in the matter, and so far as I have myself 
noticed this motive in an imperial statue is at present unique. 
I fully admit the justice of Mr. Newton’s remark about the 
numismatic analogies, though even there the evidence is not all 
one w'ay, for on a coin of Rhescuporis II., who was ruler of 
Bosporos in the latter part of the first century A.D., we find the 
king represented standing with one of his feet resting on the 
back of a captive (see Koehne, Mus. Kotschouhey , p. 231, pL xi. 
no. 26). 

The statue, as I have already stated, retains its original head. 
This bead is adorned with a wreath, in the centre of which is 
placed a medallion, and Mr. Newton states that he would 'not 
have expected ’ such a head-dress on a statue of Hadrian. It 
is, however, a fact that this head-dress was used for imperial 
busts and statues in the time of Hadrian aDd in the second 
century A.D. It is found (1) on a head of Trajan preserved in 
the Glyptothek at Munich (Brunn, Beschreibung der Glypt., 
no. 268, p. 252); (2) on the head of Hadrian himself, found at 
Olympia (Ausgrabungcn, v. pi. xxiv. no. 3 ; p. 15); and (3) on 
the head of Antoninus Pius, also found at Olympia ( Ansgrab . 
iii. pi. xx. no. 5; p. 14). 

To myself the features of the Hierapytna statue certainly 
seemed and still seem to be those of the Emperor Hadrian. 
This also was the opinion of Longpdrier, Sorlin-Dorigny, Wolters, 
and Treu. And I may add that two of my friends who (like 
myself) have to deal almost daily with the varied imperial 
portraiture of Greek and Roman coins, on seeing the photograph 
of the statue pronounced its head to be that of Hadrian. The 
head, moreover, bears, both in head dress and features, a very 
close resemblance to the head found at Olympia ( Ausgrabungcn , 
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v. pi. xxiv. no. 3; p. 15), which is called Hadrian by Dr. Treu. 
Mr. Newton briefly refers in bis paper to the discovery of the 
latter head, but I rather think that the photograph of it (in 
vol. v. of the AusgyaLvngcn) was not accessible when he wrote : 
if he now pronounces it to be Hadrian he will be almost com¬ 
pelled, I think, to admit that the head of the Hierapytna statue 
is likewise Hadrian. If, however, he still maintains that the 
Hierapytna statue belongs to the third century A.D., the task 
will devolve on him of naming some third century emperor to 
whose features its head bears a much closer resemblance than 
it bears to those of Hadrian. 

This statue may, then, I hope be considered to be certainly 
of Hadrian, and as both it and the Olympian statue of Hadrian 
are ornamented with cuirasses practically identical with the 
cuirass on the Cyrene torso, I would submit that the name of 
Hadrian lather than that of Augustus should be given to the 
torso in question. 


Warwick Wroth. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL VISIT TO SAMOS. 

English enterprise in excavation bag- been considerably 
checked of late years by the impossibility of obtaining anything 
like fair terms from the Greek or Turkish governments. Greece 
will grant concessions on an agreement being duly signed that 
everything found shall belong to the Greek government and that 
the works shall be superintended by a Greek efiopos who has 
been educated in Germany. Turkey whose relations with the 
English Government have of late been rather strained will come 
to no arrangement whatsoever. So we chose Samos last winter 
as a likely held owing to its having an independent government, 
but this government in every way fellows the lines of Greece, and 
though I tried hard to obtain a concession for taking away one 
half or one third of the things found I was eventually obliged 
to sign the same agreement which the French excavator Clerk 
had signed two years before* and which stipulated that every¬ 
thing found should belong to Samoa. Consequently if English 
archaeologists wish to prosecute researches on the actual soil of 
Hellas, it remains for them to decide whether they are sufficiently 
remunerated for their trouble and outlay by the hare honour of 
discovering statues, inscriptions, and other treasures to he placed 
in the museum of Athens* or* as is the case in Turkey, 
for the inhabitants to make chalk of, or build into their houses. 

Between the time of my landing in Samos and the time when 
the council would meet which could grant tlio leave to excavate 
ssx weeks elapsed which we spent in visiting some of the neigh- 
b curing is] ends to inspect th e antiquities. There is a s mail group 
of islands called the Fournoi near Samos, the principal of which 
is now called Krouaae, the ancient Coras&ia, and on the hdl close 
to the harbour are considerable remains of an Hellenic town 
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built on a marble rock which has been much cut and adorned ; 
under the highest point stood a colossal statue the holes for the 
feet of which are still visible with an inscription round the base 
so obliterated that scarcely any letters can be deciphered ; thi 
was the case too with numerous rock-cut inscriptions and or¬ 
namentations which covered this rock. On the coast of Corassia 
about 10 miles from the town is the base of an Hellenic marble 
temple with a well preserved approach, but on the top two small 
Byzantine churches had been erected, and in digging here we 
failed to find any inscription or further trace of antiquity. 

Patmos, Leipsb and Archi form another group at some little 
distance from Samos, and at Patmos near the harbour are traces 
of a considerable Hellenic town built in dark stone and without 
a single trace of marble. On the western extremity are the 
ruins of a temple of considerable size and one portion of the 
city walls is built of polygonal stones whereas the other is con¬ 
structed of well-cut rectangular ones. To the north the walls 
are flanked by two square towers, which form a sort of platform, 
and close to them is easily to be distinguished the ancient gate¬ 
way into the town. The circle of the walls must be at least a 
mile and a half, and the dibris inside prove it to have been a 
place of considerable importance. 

On Leipsh, which lies a little to the east of Patmos, there are 
several traces of ancient habitations. Though most of these 
seem to belong to the Roman period, there are traces of a fine 
Hellenic fortress commanding the harbour, from which the 
following inscription was taken :— 

ETTISTE^)ANH(J)OPOY ANTI 
OXOY TOY AIZXINOY 
<j)POYP APXOE THE NHE 
SOY AIONYZIOZ El 
PHNIOY <J)YSEI AE 
EAAINOY ANHP Al 
KAIOS 

On Gadharbnisi, or Agathbnisi, a small low island, formerly . 
Ladfe, the scene of the naval battle between the Ionians and the 
Persians, we saw considerable traces of ancient buildings. To 
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complete our tour of the islands of the Ikarian Sea we then 
went to Nikaria, and here, from what we heard from the in¬ 
habitants, we hoped to be able to do some profitable excavation. 
For this purpose I endeavoured to secure the leave of the 
Kaimakam, but I was told that we should not be allowed even 
to see the antiquities with our eyes, or to visit any of the 
villages. At this threat we laughed, but found that we could 
persuade no boatman or muleteer to accompany us; and after 
being virtually prisoners for several days in Nikaria, we got a 
boat to take us to Samos. 

We commenced our excavations at Tigani, the site of the old 
capital of Samos, and the first difficulty that presented itself 
was this, that the whole area of the ruined town, several miles in 
circumference, is now planted with vineyards; and to purchase a 
vineyard at haphazard for excavation would have not only been 
a very doubtful speculation, but would have exhausted most of 
my funds. So we determined on digging only on waste places, 
and in one or two fields, where the proprietors gave us per¬ 
mission free of charge. We first opened several graves, and 
found several stelae on a spot called Glyphada. The stelae of 
Samos arc nearly all alike very well executed, with the armour 
and habiliments of the deceased sculptured on the background. 
In the tombs we found only a few insignificant objects, and then 
we turned our attention to a waste field which the proprietor 
said was so full of marble that he had never been able to plant 
anything in it. After several days’ digging, and the discovery 
of much marble of no special merit, we came across a large 
marble, on the uppermost side of which was a long Greek 
inscription (see below), and on the lower sido a Byzantine one; 
in point of fact, all the remains on this spot showed that they 
had been used for some considerable Byzantine building, into 
which ancient stones had been introduced for ornamentation. 

We found it precisely the same in the next field wc attacked, 
out of which some lovely marbles were disinterred, which will 
probably soon be used for the foundations of a pier, which is at 
present being constructed at Tigani, and which already contains 
the pillars and decorations of two temples which were excavated 
some years ago. We were told that all the Hellenic treasures 
lay buried beneath the late Roman and Byzantine town; so we 
went very deep in one or two places, but found no trace of 

H.S.—VOL. VII. L 
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foundations below those on which the Roman buildings had been 
erected. At another point we came across a Roman villa, with 
a beautifully tessellated marble floor. The subsequent occu¬ 
pations and spoliations of the ancient town of Samos seem to 
leave little hope of valuable discoveries being made here, unless 
at a great outlay of money in buying up the vineyards and 
working steadily through them. The French excavators at the 
Heraeon came to the same conclusion. After working through 
Byzantine and Roman rubbish they came upon the Hellenic 
foundations, and nothing more. 

As these results were not altogether satisfactory, and as we 
had exhausted most of the available waste ground at Tigani, we 
decided on visiting other parts of the island, where Hellenic 
remains exist 

At Potainos, a lovely gorge to the north of the island, we 
found traces of a town, close to which was a ruined Byzantine 
church, with four Corinthian pillars, huge blocks of stone and 
cut jasper, probably from some ancient temple. In digging on a 
tiny plain beneath this we came across the remains of Hellenic 
buildings, in one of which was a marble slab, rounded at one 
end, 2 feet 8 J inches by 2 feet 9; this marble was very neatly 
worked with a rim round the edge, and a lip at one end from 
which the juice of something pressed on the slab was evidently 
intended to run. Underneath the marble was most carefully 
worked with slight ornamentation. 

To the south of the island, under the slopes of Ht. Kerketeus, 
which after Samothracc is the highest mountain in the Archi¬ 
pelago, we found the remains of an extensive Greek town, at a 
spot called Kastri, where we pitched our tent and decided to 
work for several days. The brow of a low hill is encircled in 
terraces by massive Hellenic masonry, and here we dug up a 
large basalt grinding mill, six feet in diameter, with a central 
pivot for the handle of the grindstone, rising fourteen inches 
from the level of the bowL The thickness of the outer rim was 
four inches at the edge, but the thickness below was very great, 
and underneath it was not cut at all, whereas inside it was 
very neatly finished off with chiselled wavy lines from the pivot 
to the edge. A few yards from this we found the stone which 
had evidently been used for grinding. Amongst these walls we 
found nothing but Byzantine remains, and on the plain just 
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below we found the ruins of a large Byzantine church, in digging 
amongst the ruins of which we came across many pieces of 
ancient marble carving. 

Our last excavation on Samos was made near Karlbvnssi, to 
the north, where our attention was drawn to the foundations of 
a large Hellenic building, seventy feet long by fifty wide, 
constructed of enormous stones, the centre of which had been 
converted into a barley field. For a small sum we compounded 
with the fanner, who rented the land, for his crop, and proceeded 
to dig. and come across many curious cross walls inside the 
building, which would have doubtless formed an interesting plan 
if we had been allowed to clear the whole area; but the actual 
owner of the soil, whose consent we had unfortunately omitted to 
obtain, came down upon us before we had proceeded very far, 
and in most abusive terms drove us from our work. 

We heard of two other places near here where antiquities 
had been found, but considering the difficulties in our way, and 
the unsatisfactory conditions of my agreement, I elected to 
excavate no more in Samos. 


J. Theodore Bent. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM SAMOS. 

The chief fruit of Mr. Theodore Bent’s recent visit to Samos 
is the discovery of an important agonistic inscription, which 
gives a list of victors in some games at Samos, probably the 
Heraea. The limits of date are given on the one hand by the 
mention of Apameia, founded bySeleucus Nicator, on the other 
hand by the absence of all Roman names. The forms of the 
letters with their squareness and itrongly marked extremities 
seem to indicate the second century B.c. 

The Heraea were celebrated at Samos from early times. 
Plutarch tells us that after the battle of Aegospotami the 
Samians renamed the festival after Lysander. But it soon 

L 2 
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resumed the older name. In one inscription of imperial times 1 
it is called ^7 rvvvfios iv r<p iep<p ttj? (3acri\eiov deas Hpd? 
arftov) in an inscription of the Antonine age 2 the festival is 
termed to fieydXo. *£e,3a<rTd II pala. The festival was doubtless 
a great Ionic Trctvrjyvpi^, attended by all the pleasure-loving 
people of the coast and worthy of the language in which the 
Homeric hymn speaks of the Delian festival. 

Nevertheless until the present inscription was discovered we 
knew but little about it .Fragments of lists of victors had been 
discovered at Samos, but the most important of these s does not 
refer to the Heraea, but to the training of Ephebi. An in¬ 
scription 4 which does seem to record victors in the Heraea is 
much mutilated. Ii is therefore of great interest to bring to 
light so full a list of victors at the Heraea, one of the most 
complete agonistic lists indeed in existence. 6 

The inscribed part of the stone is about 41 feet by 1 foot in 
size; the letters half an inch high and clearly cut where not 
injured. I edit, at Mr. Bent’s request, from a squeeze taken by 
him, and therefore labour under some disadvantage as compared 
with any scholar who may have access to the stone itself. 


1 EniANTinATPOYArriNOOETOYNTnNEPMinnOY 
TO y[ ]APIZTEIAOYTOYAnOAAO 

AOTOY 

nikoaaoytoy[ Jaoytymnaziapx 

OYNTOSSnZIZTPATOYTOYSnS^ ]TOY 

TOYNEftTEPOYENlKnNOIAE 
ZAAPIZ[ ]OYZTPAAAIANOZKHPYZ 

EYBIOZZnZTPATOYYPOKPITHZPAAAIAZTPA 
THAI AZ AHMHTPIOZ 

nikapx[ Jmpa AlTOYH<J)AIZTOYTOYZAPO 

PPflTXlN AEflNI AHZOEOAflPOYXHZlEYZ 


i No. S3, in the collection in Stom- 
ati tides' Satniafra. 

* Ibid . No. 58. 

» Ibid. No. 44 (1-3). 

* Ibid . No. 44 (4). 

» Some of the most important list* 


published are C. I. 0 . 1584, 2214, 
2758. The nearest parallels, however, 
to the present list are those recently 
found at the site of the Amphinraeum 
at Oropus in Boeotia. See Ephem. Arch. 
1884, p. 124. 
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5 AAMPAAAPXHZAPSZTOMENHZAPtZTrPPOYXHZl 
EYS[ ]ZAfAAZkAAOYXTftNKJ OAPlZTnN 
KAAAJKP ATHZkAAAlKP ATO Y 
[ ]THZNE»AEY£AMMnNJOYA[ JolKFOA 

PFZTJX1W[ ]ANTirOMOY<|>YSEtAEZJ M AK-C1N 
TOZkJ GAP0AOZA YK^N 

ayaon[ ]t[ ]pan[ ]xhzieyz 

A[ ]HZlXlTnNk A A AlkP A TO YXHZI EYE 

AAMPAiAPXHZ 

POZEtAlP[ }OYXHIiEYZTOYZnOlKTAZ 

[ ]NKAJN^NZATYPaNAPXEMOMOZEPMIAPOAI 
OZTOYZPOFHTAZ 

TilNkAINXlNTPAr [ ] A [ "l£nX[ ]T P A T 
[ ]YPOkP]TAI4HNHTPFOZ 

NlKAIOYMFAHZfOZ 

10 TOYZPOlHTAXTnNKAFNONkilMnAlflN APlXTftN 
tjmoz[ ]toyaohnafoxypokpjthxkamna 

rOPAXXTPATONGXMAAAnTHX 
PAlAAXAOAIXONAZKAHPJ A AHIAHMoKl 1 A TO Y 
ANAPAXAPOAAONlOXAAKiHPOYE^EUOX 
PAfAAXZTAAIONArAeOKAHXATTAAOY 
ANAPAXEnTONKAAAlKPATOYPAI AAX A E AYAON 
AT A 0OKAHXATTA AO YAN A P A ISilT 0 N K A A A J 
KPATOYP[ ]AONAPiZTEYXZHNOAOTOY 

MAThlHZAPOMAI AN APOYPAf A AXPAAHN T I MO O E 
OirPPOZTPATOYAPAMEYZAPOMA! AN APO Y 
AM APAXAPX0N APXQNTOXTTAl AASTTrMHN 
(line 14 Wanting) 

15 [ ]P A E A A ZH A rlcT j 

ONAMM0NF[ 

1* ’Em ’A ymrarTpotr wyaivoB^ro^vroiv w KpfUw jtov tov [ ] t 

'Apt&TeiSov tou *A7rdXJL0&j7w., 

UC6\aov TOV [ ]SoU’ ryup.VCL&LtLp'^pVVTO'S Z«KTtffT^JftT£JU 

TOU Z&JoftOTjOttjTOV 70V vecoripou' iptKttiV cEBe* 
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erffiXTTitj'lVrjf /etjpv^ E v$iQ<i T-ajffr pu~ 

tow* vTrQKpiTTtf iraAcua,'; TpaytjpB&vt A^p/jrpt<K 
'Nttcdp^ov' t# row HifxL&rrov row? utto it/jcotui' 

Ati&v&ifi ®e<t$QipQv 

5. \{Lp,7rci$tlpjffli ’A purTQpt&rtjct ’ApLcrTtinrov X^uifw?- [row]? 
Ef&urKdXav? TtoP KtdapuTTivv ECaXXttfpanjs KaXAucpdrov. 
ftwXi^Jr^^ NrtXeft? ’Apficavtov ajAX^S^o? K.t8apurr{ti)V [ ] 

! A>r iry&VQV (f>6(TEL Sf 2ip^t^frmTOS ‘ KL&tlptp$Q$ AwtttiV* 
&{tX£)v [ ]t[ J pav [ ] X^o-teu?' X[ctyt 7 ro 3 tffr]^f SeSTWi- 

KaXXttfpflrdt? X-Jjwiew?- \apttra8dp}pj$ 

IIofl , ft5t^r[7ro? ]ow Xpcrretf? L Tiffin TrOttjrfl? [tt£]v xatvmr 
cfiTvpGiv 'Ap%4vopo$ 'EppUa f Po£to? - row? 7fOiijrn? 
tup KaLV&v rpfl 7 [ 5 j]S[iww] S^e^Ar] TpaT [a? ' rau?j 

wirojtptro? pto% Islkcliov MtXij<rto? T 

ID. row? 7 j- 0 (*jTAf n&y xatvStv KWptp&ttiitf 'A pt&rQiv Tipo£r[rp^]roj/ 
u'jroKptTT} < ; E.apvar/op^ Arpwrwwo? M^iX- 

XWTTJ? - 

■77atSci? SoXt^or ' Aff kA^it Appo^pwr ow awSpft? AiroX* 
XAwto? ’AXittV'Trow J E<^er£o?' 7r&i§£t? ffrftJitow A'y&^o/fX'Jj? 
'ATTftXaf 

avSpa? ^Iti&TWP KaXXttfpdrof ?rctt£a? ${av\ov y A^a.8oxAf)<; 
*A.TT&Xou m awBpflt? S^Jrojy KAXXttfpa-Toy* ?r[Gi J Ta.0]Xow 
’Apterreij? ZtfvoSorov 

yidyirti-i us?ro XlatawSpou' wolfite? TrdXjjy 'I-ttjto- 

£jTparov ’ATrupcii? diro MaiitwSpotr avBpa.^ Apffpsv 
*Ap%pVTo?' iraiSfl? ‘Tnwyp^w 
15* V^Sa? 7rc7K[paTi]oy *A^tyH&w[o? 

The Jiat falls naturally into two Eections at the eleventh lino; 
the hist part commemorates the victors in music, with which 
curiously the torch race is included j the second part the victors 
in gym -nfis t.i c. contests. The competitions are 

(1) With the trumpet ov bugle* 

(2) Of heralds* 

(3) Of actors of ancient tragedy (see below). 

(4) In a torch race in honour of Hephaestus, the trainer also 
receiving a prise. Such contests were common in Greece and 
arc mentioned by Herodotus. 1 The phrase row? otto tt pdrcaif is 
discussed below, 

1 tiii. 09. Cf, SclutHitn&im OrUzh* Alterlh. t 3rd. edit* ii* MS* 
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(5) Of trainers of lyrists. 

(6) With, the flute. 

(7) la flinging to the flute- The word etv\<p86$ is supplied, 
assuming that Kitkaristion ia a proper name ; an adopted son 
of Antlgonus, but actually son of Simacon. Before *Avruy6vQu 
there is space for three letters only, which seems fatal to the 
alternative view, that a .... o? is an ethnic, and KtBapiOTt&v 
the name of a contest. In this space one should perhaps supply 
KA0> which is in Asia Minor a usual contraction for ko£ 
voBevlav. See C , L <?. No. 2055. 

(8) Singing to the lyre, 

(9) Playing a satyric? strain on the flute. If in line 7 we are 
justified in. read mg G-arupai/ we shall have a word not in the 
lexicons. As however the letters T and PAN are clear, no 
other word occurs as probable. 

(10) The winner (if the word Is rightly sup- 

plied) and trainer in a second torch-race. 

(11) Of writers of satyric plays, 

(12) Of writers of tragedies., 

(13) Of actors, in what we cannot say with certainty, the 
text being imperfect, very probably in the tragedy last 
mentioned, 

(14) Of writers of comedies. With this victor was crowned 
his actor. 

(15) The long race {dolichos) for boys; and for men. 

(1G) The stndion for boys; and for men. 

(17) The diaulos for boys; and for men, 

(18) The pentathlon, whether for hoys or men not stated, 

(10) Wrestling for boys; and for mem 

(20) Boxing for boys. 

(21) The pancratium for boys. 

The remainder is lost. 

The phrase virotcpt.?$}<; TraXatas rpaypBia? in line 3 is 
valuable as correcting a view of Boeckh propounded m the 
C. L dr, i. p. 766, that the phrases iraXaLci TpcvytpSiit and TraXettcL 
xtofKpBta in lists of this class mean lyrical tragedies and 
comedies newly composed, though of an ancient kind, such a 
kind indeed as was usual before acting was introduced, and 
which afterwards survived in many festivals. But in the 
present list the special mention of an actor shows that here 
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at least tlie TraXaut rpaypSta is an old tragedy revived on the 
occasion of the festival; probably a tragedy of Sophocles or 
Euripides, who retained supremacy in the theatres of Asia 
Minor until Imperial times. Boeckh argues that in every case 
the prize was given for new poetry, not for the revival of old 
poetry: this contention is no doubt just in the case of the 
f>ayfr(p8b<; KiOappSo? and the rest, but surely in the acting of 
standard plays there might be so much difference of merit as to 
entitle one actor rather than another to a prize. 

The phrase tovv cnro irptorcop in line 4 is remarkable, and 
requires consideration. Unfortunately our knowledge of the 
details of the torch-race is very slight, the statements of 
ancient writers being apparently contradictory. It seems that 
there were various kinds of torch-races, and w T e have no means 
of discriminating them. Dean Liddell’s article, lamjpadephoria, 
in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, gives an able summary of 
what is known on the subject. But it is possible to suggest 
a meaning for the phrase without examining the nature of the 
contest. Two facts are prominent in this list of victors; (1) 
the order of events is curiously irregular; (2) a torch-race is 
twice mentioned, the word \ap.7ra8dpxr)<} occurring in the 5th 
and 7th lines. The simplest way of accounting for these facts 
is by supposing that the order of the text is the order in which 
the contests actually took place, and that there was a Lampa- 
dephoria on the first two evenings of the festival. In that case 
some such word is to be supplied after 7rpd>T(ov as \ap,Tra8ia‘r<bv t 
and we must render “ the victor in the first day’s torch-race.” If 
we accept this view we shall have, on the first day, the contests 
of heralds and trumpeters, with which such festivals usually 
began, and of actors in old tragedies, with a torch-race in the 
evening; on the second day contests with flute and lyre, with a 
torch-race in the evening; and on subsequent days the contests 
in tragedy and comedy, and in athletic sports. 

The ethnic which so frequently recurs signifies an 

inhabitant of the village of Chesion in Samos, 1 or perhaps on 
the mainland opposite. That the festival was open to and well 


1 Staplanus of Byzantium mentions 
X’fitxiov as a village (woXlxnor) of Ionia, 
and, according to some readings, Pliny 
includes Cheseopolis among the coast- 
towns of Ionia. On the other hand 


the Sekol. to Callimachus’ Hymn to 
Artemis (1.228) states that Xieiov was 
a promontory of Samos. The present 
inscription renders it probable that the 
town was in Samos itself. 
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attended by foreigners, especially Ionians of Asia, we have 
abundant proof in the recorded nationalities of the winners, of 
whom one is Athenian, and one comes from each of the 
following towns: Tralles, Rhodes, Miletus, Mallus, Ephesus, 
Magnesia on the Maeander, and Apatneia in Phrygia. 

An Attic comic poet of the name.of Ariston is mentioned as 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great by Athenacus. 1 It is 
very probable the Ariston mentioned in the text may be one of 
his descendants. 

In Byzantine times this stone was used again ; on the back 
of it was cut the following barbarous legend :— 

TC TZ 

Cross. 

NH KA 

f<£ BLUI6IT 
YAYAYCY 
eeu)AO)TY 
ANATNGOC 
Y 2© 

Mr. Bent also found the following sepulchral inscription in 
letters of Roman times, three-quarters of an inch high :_ 

MENEKPATHZ 
nOTAMflNOI 
HPHS XPHZTOZ 
XAIPE 

Percy Gardner. 


’lijaovs XpiaTos 
vrj Kq, 

tc[vpi\ fioildt T- 

ov Bov\ov <roZ 
Qeco&toTov 
avayvtoo- 
[ t >5 




1 xiL p. 539, a. 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM CHALCEDON, 

Theoc'GH the kindness of the Rev. C. G. Curtis, of Constan¬ 
tinople, vr& are enabled to publish the following inscription. 
The stone on which it is cut is now in Ills possession, and was 
found at Chalcedou (the modern Kfiditevi), 

TOf AEE AAXOhJ Al£ J MNHN 

mhh attotamjoM 

KAtE^TE^AlsIilEAN ATEMonI A 
EY^AMorslANTtAoXoYrtoAiA 
5 TYN A APjXoEKAAAl AAPol^ It 

lOTASEniKPATEOSAIAS 
AAMoKPATH£A<5ANlAICMo£n PTE 
ICPYPin.SfME££ANl°YH0AE " 
APl5TQNA!otslYl[OYno-Tni 

10 KPATirJo£iniAoYroTT£ll 

A]o]slY£lc?^rfYOAnAPTE 
AHoAAflNlo* ©EOMMA^ToYoAI Ahf 
AMATP/OC ATToAAoiaPoydPA 
FNTANAPo*MEAIEKPA " A 

TW&e e[A]a^ov aicrt/mjp 
fiijvti TLoTufUaVt 

Kai i<rTt<ficLva><?av d^ptova. |j9quX£9 
Eu^a^oi^ ’AvtiAq^ov HoXxa,[ j njffi?- 

5 Tuv&apt^o? KaXXih. Apo . . * . 

£!(<£) mv 'ETriKpareo? A uur . . . . 
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A ajj>0Kpd.T7}<; ’ A&avet£ajv&i II[*JpTe , . . . 

Zwnvpi&v MetrffJxWon IloX(a[Tij^ 

'ApL&T&iv Ataw&wv Tlor[r]rp .... 

10 Kparliw? ZwfXov Hffmp h . . . 

AiQvvcnQS Jlv&a Utzpre . . . . 

LWoXXcayiQ? Qeoft-vd&TOV "QXi&y .... 

A ‘jcLfzdrpto^ *A^oXKcSdpov + Hpa[*Xij*f [i 1 ) 

.... 

For the form and substance of the inscription cf. 0. I. O t 
379$, also from Ckalcedon: our decree however appears from 
the forms of the Jotters to be older than the one in the Corpus t 
which uses the forms A © Z. 

For the functions of the cLliTvpLisFjrat at Ckalcedon, see Boeckh, 
ad loc. They seem to have corresponded to the Piytanes at 
Athens* and the ^0uX<t$ was their president. It is 

singular that only one of the seven names of tribes found 
attached to the names of the aitrv/unjrai in Boeckh's inscription 
recurs in this one ; as at least six new ones are hero found, it 
follows that there must have been more than either ten or 
twelve tribes at Chtdcedon. In this inscription, again, there arc 
fen edo-vp.tri}T(tt "beside the president; in & I. <2. 3707 lie 
and the scribe have to be included to moke up the same 
number. 

Line 1.—The t in aia-tfivijv confirms the reading in. the other 
Chalcedonmn decree; there is no necessity to alter it to v. 
The use of the verb in this technical sense* r to he an 
al trvfzv jfnjc/ is interesting. The participle occurs in the 
Om'pxu inscription. 

Line %—There is uo trace of a month Potamios in the Bi- 
thynian calendar; it would therefore acem to be peculiar to 
Chalcedon, and associated with a local river worship. 

Line $.—noXiBTrrft? sc. $uX?j$. The name of the tribe is 
appended to the names in the same way in the other inscription 
from Chalcedon. 

Line 6.—2<wTa?: tills seems the natural restoration. I think 
I can detect traces of an Q on the back of the squeeze, but it 
is by no means clear. The name Zc^Ty? is known elsewhere. 

Line 7.—The name 'A Bavalmv is found in the other Chaleo- 
dtonian inscription in the Gorjnts. 
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It seems safer to leave the names of the tribes fragmentary, 
and not to attempt to restore them. The names IlapTe... and 
HoTT(ut... seem to suggest compounds of irapa and 7rori 

(= 7T/50?). 

It will be observed that there are some inconsistencies in the 
forms of 7 r and ji; these are preserved from the transcription, 
and are borne out by the squeeze so far as visible; but they must 
not be insisted on. 


Ernest A. Gardner. 
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'Ivy^ IN GREEK MAGIC. 

The strange word Ivyjj is familiar to all classical scholars 
from the first refrain in the <bapfuucevTpuu of Theokritos, 
from two passages in Pindar, and a line in the Pcrsai of 
Aischylos. 

Theokritos II.: 

tvy% e\/ce tv rrjvov ipov ttotX Bcbpa top avBpa. 

• Pindar, Pyth. IV. 213 (strophe f ): 

TTOTvia 8' B^urdrtov fieXecov 
TroiKiXav Xvyya Te 7 pu.Kvap. 0 v Ov\vp7r60ev 
ev aXvTto £ev£ai<ra KVKKxp. 

(ant. 1 ): 

paivdB' 6pviv Kv7rpcr/iv€ia <f>epev 
Trp&Tov dvOpdnrQicn Actcx? r ^ 7 raoiBdf eKBtBdcrictjcrev 
cro<f)bv AlaoviBav k.t.\. 

Pindar, Am. IV. 35: 

ivyyi 8' eXKopai fjrop veoprjvia diydpev. 

Aischylos, Pers. 988: 
tvyya ptoi brjr 

dyadoiv erdpcov viroptpvij<TK€L<; k.t.X. 

Also, Aristophanes, Lysist. 1110: 

o>? oi irpcoTOt t&v 'EWijvov T7) cry \T}<f>0£irre<; tvyyt 
avve^d)pr]<rdv <tol /cal KOivj} TayKXypara Tram' ^iriTpeyjrav. 
Diogenes Laert. VI. c. 2, 76: 

Toiavrij rt? Trpocrfjv Xvy% Atoyevov? rot? XAyot?. 
Lykophron, 310: 

7rvp<f>6p<p /3e\et 

Xvyyi Tofceov. 

Schol.: 

tvy£ Be Xeyercu 6 £po)? Kal opveov tl <£ ‘ypu/VTai at tyappatc c'Se<? 
el<; epcoTa. 
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Xenophon, Mem. III. 11 , 17 (Sokrafces con veiling with 
TheodotS): 

ev ladt ozi zaOza ovk avev zroWcbv <f>{\zpcov re teal izrfoboiv 
teal Ivyytov iazC. Xprjaov zolvvv pot, fyrj ( t $ (deoBorr)), zrjv 
tvyya iva irrl <rol irpoizov e\jcco avzqv. 'AXXa pa At’, fyrj, 
ovk avrdf eXxecrdat 7rpo<t <rk fiovXopat aXXct ere it pos ipk 
iropeveaOat. 

Aelian, II.A. XV. 10 : 

i)crav 8b &pa iptoriKw<: e^ov<rrj<} ^eXwin^ tvyyes, ovk £>Sal pa 
A La, oia<; 0€o*pt to? 6 ra>v vopevztK&v zratyvicov auvdezr}? \yjpei, 
dXXa uiropprjzo 9 zroa k.z.X. 

Hesychius (sub voct ): 

iuy£- <f>tXzpov dirb *07709 rov opviov, zb yhp opveov rovzo 
<f>atriv float £zrizr)heiov el<s t«9 payyavei'a?. KaXelzat 8b koX 
Ktvalhov. <j>ao-l Be <a\ ’A <f>po8tnjv ai/zc 0 %p$(r9ai. ai to 81 
zov opviov Kal za KazacKsva^opeva ei<; ipcozas *07709 
KaXovatv. 

Aristotle in his ‘ History of Animals ’ gives a description of 
the bird and uses zpi^etv of its cry. 

Anthol. Pal. 5, 205 may also be referred to; and the word 
occurs, naturally, in the Scriptorcs Erotici. 

We see from these passages ( 1 ) that * 07 ^ was the name of a 
bird , 1 the wryneck, which stretched on a wheel was used in 
magic rites, cf. especially Pindar Pyth. IV. 213, the scholion on 
Lykopliron, and eX*o> avztjv in the passage of Xenophon: 
( 2 ) that tvy% was used in the sense of charm, cf. the passages 
of Aelian, Aristophanes, Diogenes and Pindar Nem. : ( 3 ) that 
ioy|? meant love or desire, cf. Lykophron, schoL, and Aischylos 
Pcrs. 

Tlio two last meanings are generally derived from the first. 
From the particular charm of the wryneck the word would 
easily come to mean a charm in general; and as the object of 
the charm was to excite or attract love, the transition to the 
third meaning is equally easy. 

How are wo to explain lu y£ in the refrain of Thcokritos? It 
does not here mean charm in general, but chaizn in its etymo¬ 
logical sense — carmen, incantation; cf. Aelian, £>&« ota<t 

1 “Iyngis torqnillae ** Linn., quaa a schol. trutroinyts “rnotacilla” vocatur. 
Q.illis la torcol, nnne a Graecis aovaov- —Fbitzsche. 
pdfa vcl Ku\oz6vaa appellntur, fulso a 
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0rf«ptTat j ejA, and Virgil's imitation, mea Thus 

would seem to have passed from a particular meaning to a 
general and then again to another particular meaning. The 
passage in Pindar's Fourth Nemeau Ode, and an examination of 
the word itself may lead us to a different conclusion. 

Pindar says: though the does not allow me to dwell 

on certain matters* yet an Zuyt; draws me to touch upon them 
on the new-moon festival Why does Pindar use this rare word 
Ivyg here? Those who are familiar with Pindar's intentional 
use of words will, not he disposed to admit that he used It with 
no purpose or special appropriateness. "When we remember that 
the luyf in Theokritos is an Incantation of the moon, and that 
the other refrain i$ 6 pzv rby ep^d' o8ev ixero, 'rrOTva 
l&dva, we are led to conclude that Pindar used on 

account of jwoftv}vtai and that Zvy^ had the special senses of 
moonrdharm and moon-song. A moon-charm was wrought upon 
Pindar at the new-moon feast. We shall hud this interpretation 
confirmed by the word itself. 

Substantives of the consonant declension ending in -y% are 
closely related to forms of the O declension in -yya? ; just ns 
forms in -y(0)f are related to forms in -v&o<t* Wo have for 
example pypivSa, accus., implying a hypothetical pfjptv^t 
beside p*jptvBo^ nonvin. (of. vreipws and t eipipQo$)< Thus we 
may place Fu*yf, m point of form, heside ouirtyyo?, the name of 
a moon-song in Thessaly. This word is formed from Outt;?, an 
appellation of Artemis* evidently in her capacity of moon- 
goddess (cf. Kalli machos, Hymn to Artemis, £04, Oitai ayatra- 1 
eir&trt and in exactly the same way I suppose tvy% 

to have been formed from ’Ici. Io was a name of the moon at 
Argos, and however indisposed to commit ourselves to inter¬ 
pretations of mythology, we cannot refuse to see in the story of 
Io a lunar legend. Sorcerers calling on the moon and crying 
T» T I» 1 would bo said Iv&w (just as those who cry id (alas)* 
4>6v f are said iu%€ty> faulty, etc., or as t£%biv is used of one who 
says r 1 Tij), for u is latent in the &> of Ttw, as is proved "by gen, 
'lovtj acc. To£fv. And similarly those who called Qv-rt \ 
would be said oyTri^eiy. To these hypothetical verbs iv&tv and 
•oxrnt^nt-v the nouns Zvy% and QU7rtyyos bear the same relation as 
<p6ppu,y£ and vvpiyt; to $appiifciv and vvpitfBtv. 

Un this theory the explanation of the use of tho wryneck in 
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magic rites becomes easy. The bird was called tvyt; from its 
call (tvy{M?<t) which sounded like ld> IS; and it was used in 
lunar enchant meets because it was supposed to be calling on Jo, 
the moon. 

The close connexion of ivy£ with IS and tufa in the con¬ 
sciousness of the ancients is pro ved by the passage in the Pers&i 
and that in the Fourth Fythian Ode. 

In the lamentations of Xerxes Zvyyd &oi $r}r (OSS) responds 
to iw IS juot (973), as the first linos of anti strophe and strophe 
respectively. So it is not too much to suppose that Aischylos 
intended to suggest a second sense of fwyf— ivy/ri? as well as 
TTodos, 

In the fourth Py thiaq Ode, Aphrodite uses the charm of the 
wryneck to attract Mfideia to Jason, that he might be enabled 
to perform the tasks imposed by AidtSa. iroittfkcat tvyya are 
the first words of the last line but one of the tenth strophe, 
When Jason bad succeeded in ploughing the field with the fiery 
oxen, the effect produced on Ai6t£s is described in. 1. 237, the 
last line but one of the eleventh strophe: 

23G . , . . . /SienAf e^eTroi^tr' i-KiTatCTOv dwtjp 

237 fiitpify ttf%iv S' tt ep ipwa? a%€.i 

fevvaeriv Atifra? Ayac 

AidtSs Zvfjev, cried IS ; and it is important to note that 
occurs in the same line of the strophe and same part, of the line 
as Zuyya, (cf. for this principle, Meager 1 a commentary on Pindar 
thus reminding ns that this effect is originally due to the Zvyij 
and suggesting that Ai&t&g is thus indirectly compelled by the 
charm. 

The theory, which I propose, that tuyg originally meant a 
moon-^mg (a song to the moon-goddess T*a) independently of 
the wryneck, which on account of Its cry was used m magic 
mo on-worship, will (1) account for this curious practice of using 
a wryneck in magic rites, will (2) explain the appropriateness 
of tuyyi in Pindar £fem. IV. 35, will (3) elucidate the first refrain 
in the moon-song of Tbcokritos, 

John B, Btjut, 


1 This vtrkl resp^nsioa tnd sunny others bane l^en left injuaticcd. by ilezgcr. 
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A SUGGESTED RESTORATION OF THE GREAT HALL 
IN THE PALACE OF TIRYNS, 

In hia very minute anti accurate description of the Tirynthian 
Palace, Dr. Dorpfeld has almost wholly confined himself to the 
discussion of what actually exists or can, with certainty be inferred 
from existing evidence, and has not committed bicoself to a 
conjectural restoration of any part of this most interesting 
building. 

I venture therefore to offer to the Hellenic Society a proposed 
restoration of the Great Hall—tho Homeric Megaton as Dr. 
Dorpfeld and other able archaeologists hold it bo be. 

This restoration is based partly on the evidence of the existing 
remains, partly on what may he called structural necessity, and 
partly on the analogy of other buildings or ancient sculptured 
reliefs. 1 

Fig. 1 shows the front of the Hall, the at&ova-a S opov opening 
from the Great Court, The conjectural parts are the exact 
heights of the structure, including the pillars, antae and doors, 
and the form of the roof The clearest proofs exist of the dia¬ 
meters of the antae and pillars, the width of the doorways with 
their double doors on revolving pivots. The steps are in perfect 
preservation, and so is part of the very carefully formed concrete 
floor with its incised and coloured pattern in red squares 
separated by blue bands. 

It is also evident, not only that the antae aad pillars were of 
wood, but also that the whole of the walls of this outer porch 

1 N& oomplitfl droripHoii of the supplement tv Dr. Durpfcld's valuable 
atructure u attempted m this piper, walk, 
which is G&Jy intended to be a brief 

H. 3.—VOL, YII, v 
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were once lined with wood, either from top to bottom, or possibly 
with a wooden dado on the lower part, the upper portiqn being 
decorated with painted stucco. 

The presence of a large number of small fragments of thin 
beaten bronze suggests, what from other reasons would seem 
probable, namely that the wood linings were used only as a 
backing on which were nailed bronze plates with repoussd 
reliefs. 

Metal embleraata in all probability were also used to cover 
the antae and pillars: the designs used would no doubt resemble 
the rich surface reliefs on the marble capital and fragment of a 
shaft which once belonged to the main doorway of the so-called 
' Treasury of Atreus.’ 



Fig. 1.—Front of Hall. 


This rich decoration of chevrons studded with little bosses 
clearly is taken from a metal original: the nail-heads which 
served to attach the metal plates to the wooden column have in 
the marble copy become rows of ornamental bosses. In earlier 
works on the subject this very magnificent fragment has always 
been figured wrong way up, making the capital into a base. Its 
proper position is pointed out by Dr. Dorpfeld. The fact that 
this column tapers downwards, instead of becoming narrower 
towards the top, no doubt misled earlier writers as to its position. 
This peculiarity exists, though in a very slight degree, in 
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the column between the two lions over the chief gate of 
Mycenae. 1 

It appears at first sight especially anomalous that a wooden 
shaft should taper downwards, but a probable explanation seems 
to be this—that these stone examples were copied from Oriental 
buildings in which palm trunks were used to support the roof, 
such as one still sees in many modern buildings in parts of 
Arabia. Now the palm-tree grows very considerably thicker 
towards the top, and thus the eye of the builders may have grown 
accustomed to what appeals to us a very unnatural form. This 
notion is perhaps strengthened by the discovery made some years 
ago among the ruins of the great Palace of Khorsabad of a frag¬ 
ment of a wooden column, which was still covered with plates of 
repoussd bronze, beaten into the form of the scales on a palm 


s<; 

Fig. 2. —Capitals or Columns. 

tree—a survival perhaps from the time when the bare trunk 
with its natural scales was left visible. 

In the restoration of the capitals of the Tirynthian columns I 
have followed that of the lion-gate of Mycenae, the design of 
which seems specially suitable for a wooden capital, as tho three 
distinct members of which it consists would naturally arise out 
of super-imposed slabs or thick boards of wood. It is, I think, 
worth while to suggest that the capital on the lion-gate shows 
us a primitive form of the Doric capital, and that the peculiar 
early Doric capital of the oldest Selinus temple, and that found 
at Tixyns (both dating probably about 600 B.C.) form a liuk 

1 My own measurements make tho is too rough for any minute exactness 
column about 1} inches wider at the of measurement 
top than at tlic hottom, but tlic work 
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between the ancient Mycenae form and the perfect development 
of the mouldings such as one sees In the Parthenon. The 
cuvette which forms the lowest of the three members in the 
Mycenae capital is absent in the later Doric, but exists in a 
modified form in the Selinus and Tirynthian examples. See 
Fig. 2. ' 

Prof Ramsay in the ffdlmic Journal, 1382, PI. XIX. shows 
a very interesting example from a rook-cut tomb in Phrygia, 



where what is clearly a wooden column decorated at the top 
vvith a metal emblema is represented in stone. In this case the 
shaft has no true capital, though the applied ( palmetto' orna¬ 
ment gives somewhat the effect of one to the eye without any 
ef its structural use in spreading the pressure over a larger area, 
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so as to diminish the risk of the wood splitting from the top 
downwards. 

The height of the walls and columns in Fig. 4 is purely con¬ 
jectural. But the limits of possible height in this case are very 
narrow from constructional reasons, both because the wall of 
uuburat bricks could not have been carried high without causing 
a crushing of the lower part, and also from the weakness inherent 
in a tall wooden shaft with a diameter such as that used at 
Tiryns. 


s ecti on . a.A 

Pic. 4.—Skctioji of Hall. 


The perfect way in which a very thin coating of lime stucco 
will protect unbaked clay from the weather, even in a rainy 
climate, is very remarkable. 

In the district of W ales near Aberystwifch and Lampeter many 
large cottages exist, some nearly a century old, the walls of 
which, with the exception of a low stone plinth, are wholly 
formed of sun-dried clay or rather mud, merely protected by 
successive coats of lime-white applied with a brush. 

The resemblance of this method of building to that used at 
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Tiryns is very curious. The stone plinth in both cases is about 
tho same height, eighteen iuchcs above the floor, and iu both 
the stones are set in clay-mortar. In the Welsh cottages, how¬ 
ever, the walls were built of shapeless lumps of wet mud moulded 
roughly as the wall was being formed, and thus only about two 
feet in height could be built at one time. When each layer was 
dry the next course was laid on. This is of course a very inferior 
method to that employed at Tiryns where the clay was moulded 
into bricks which were thoroughly dried before being used. 
This method of building was practised in Wales within living 
memory, but is now extinct. In Oriental countries it is still 
common. 

The roof-principle shown in Fig. 1 is adopted from that 
sculptured in stone in the same Phrygian tomb which is 
mentioned above {Hell. Joum. 1882, PI. XIX.). 

Both for esthetic and practical reasons it seems more probable 
that this low-pitched form of roof was used than a quite flat 
covering, from which the rain would not run off quickly—a 
very important point in the case of a roof covered, as this 
probably was, with a layer of unburnt clay. 

I observed among the debris some small fragments of sun- 
dried clay coated with a very thin layer of pure lime stucco. 
These I believe to have been part of the roof covering, though 
Dr. Dorpfeld was inclined to think that the roofing clay was 
unprotected by stucco. 

The visible woodwork of the roof may have been decorated 
with bronze repmc&U ornaments. 1 

The three double doors leading from the aXQovaa into the 
Trp68o/j.o$ probably in their construction closely resembled those 
from Balawat made for Shalmaneser II. (ninth century) now in 
the British Museum.—A scries of planks set side by side were 
bound together with broad bands of repoussd bronze, which 
lapped round a round wooden post shod with neatly-fitted 
bronze pivots made to revolve in holes in the threshold and 
lintel. This form of door appears to have been used as late as 
the eud of tho fifth century' B.C., as is shown on a beautiful 

1 Some very interesting examples of Olympia, dating apparently from the 
hronxe plates with figures beaten in early part of the sixth century, or even 
relief, which were once attached to earlier, 
wooden planks, liovo been fouud at 
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pyxis in the British Museum, on which is painted a toilet scene: 
a female slave brings a jewel-box to a lady seated in her room, 
which is decorated with vases containing flowers. The folding- 
doors bound with metal bands are shown behind. 1 

It is interesting to compare the design of this facade, the 
araeostyle intercolumniation and three doors behind, with the 
triple Etruscan temples, such as that on the Capitoline hill 
dedicated to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. The resemblance is 
very remarkable. 

In the attempt to work out a restored section of the Hall 
(sec Fig. 4) it appeared that a very probable explanation 
of the much-disputed opaoOvprj naturally presented itself. On 
one side of the great Hall, 31 feet wide, is a narrow passage 
intervening between it and the second or Women’s Hall. Now 
it is obvious that a height of roof which would be suitable and 
even necessary for a large room would be quite out of pLace in 
a narrow passage, and thus the obvious thing to do would be to 
divide the passage into two stories by a * mezzanine ’ floor—a 
common device in the architecture of all countries. 

Thus a door from the upper floor of the passage would open 
into the wall of the Megaron at a height of six or seven feet 
from the floor of the latter (see A on the section and plan). 

If a wooden stair or ladder led from this upper door 

downwards into the Megaron, as is indicated on the plan, one 
can understand why Melanthius was afraid to venture up it,* 
on account of Odysseus who was standing by the ovSor; see 
Od. xxii. 136. s 

This too would give that direct communication between the 
Megaron of the men and the women’s apartments, which seems 
from several passages in the Odyssey to have existed in the 
Homeric house. 4 

The phrase aropa Xavpjjs which is applied to the opaoOvprj 


i This scene is figured by the present 
writer iu Encyclopedia JiriUinnica , Art. 
* Pottery,’ p. 614, fig. 31, as nn ex¬ 
ample of painted vases used to hold 
flowers in a Greek room. 

* Agelnus uses the word ivafalviv 
of the approach to the ipaoQvpn, sug¬ 
gesting a climb up. 


* See Prof. Gardner’s interesting 
article on the Homeric Palace, in the 
Hellenic Journal, iii. p. 276. 

* Another communication between 

the two parts of the palace seems to 
me to have existed at the N.E. angle 
of the great or court of the 

men. 
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appears specially suitable for this upper door into the \avprj or 
passage, 

That an upper story did exist over part of the Hrynthian 
house is proved by the dear traces of a staircase in two 
flights, which are still visible in the women's part of the 
palace. 

I have also ventured to show in the section the possible form 
of the lantern which Dr. Ddrpfeld suggests as having existed 
over the four pillars of the hail, partly devised to form an exit 
for the smoko of the fire on the circular health beneath— 
as was the custom ill the mediaeval halls of England and the 
Continent. 3 

It will be seen from the section that an active man could 
swarm up one of the pillars and reach the windows in the 
lantern and so escape on to the roof ; thence he could descend 
into the dd\afiot by a stair, such as is still constructed in mast 
oriental houses to give access to the roof Such a staircase 
existed in Circe's house, sec Od. x, do 4. 

This explanation, if correct, may explain the meaning 
of the escape of MelanthiuE dvd p&yai; fteyapoia, Od. xxii. 
151 £?£. 

In illustration of the beautiful alabaster friezo studded with 
blue paste (#p4yjco? xvavoio) which Dr, Dbrpfold discovered at 
TirynSj I may mention what I have never yet seen noted, 
namely, that one of the marble fragments from the doorway of 
the * Treasury of Atrcus' (now in the British Museum) was 
once enriched in a similar way with glass or jewels. 

The fragment referred to is part of a slab of red marble, 
which* from its shape, evidently formed a frame to the triangular 
slab which once filled the opening over the main door. Its 
ornament consists of three parallel bands of spirals: the centre 
of each spiral in the central band was once set with a small 
boss, probably of glass, which in every case is now lost* though 
the marks of the cement used to fix the false jewel are still 
visible. 

1 This lantern survived w jul omo- very graceful lantern over the IlaUof 
mental appendage long afterfirc-pUces Trinity College, Cambridge, and many 
Tvith flaea were constructed, and it had other hails, arts simply survivals of the 
censed to have any special use. The primitive place of escape for the smoke. 
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Tiie British Museum also- possesses what appears to be the 
apex of the triangular slab itself which closed the relieving 
aperture over the mala door of the H Treasury/ This is of 
greenish-grey marble* and lias a spiral ornament framed by a 
slightly enriched moulding which seems to be the prototype 
of the later Greek egg and dart enrichment. 


J. Hemet Middleton. 
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THE HOMERIC HOUSE, IN RELATION TO THE 
REMAINS AT TIRYNS. 

Every discussion relating to Tiryns may fitly commence with 
a tribute to the energy anti enthusiasm which, there as else¬ 
where, have character3sqd the excavations of Dr. Schiiemaim ; a 
tribute which has at all times been ungrudgingly rendered by 
his critics, even when they have been least able to accept the 
theories which have been founded on those results by the dis¬ 
tinguished excavator. It will not be the purpose of the present 
paper to discuss the questions which have been raised concerning 
the origin and age of the remains at Tiryns ; whether, as 
Dr r Dorpfeld holds, they represent a prehistoric palace, built 
by Phoenicians about 1100 E.a ; or, as others believe alter 
seeing them, belong to buildings of post-classical date and of 
rnde construction, in which partial use was made of archaic 
or classical material found on the spot. The question with 
which alone this paper deals is the following. Given the plan 
of the house at Tiryns, as Hr, Dorpfeld traces it, can this plan 
be reconciled with that of the typical Homeric house, as indicated 
in the Homeric poems? By ‘reconciled' is not meant, har¬ 
monised in every detail, hut brought into an intelligible agree¬ 
ment as regards features essential to the Homeric story. The 
position maintained in Dr. Schliemann’s work is that, with 
reasonable allowance for variations between one house and 
another of the same period, such a general reconciliation is 
possible. This is a very important issue, not only for Homeric 
archaeology, but for all study of Homer. 1 

1 Among recent writings! pn the (2) Pnpcre by Jfr ’tVntkm Lloyd in 
Honmric Koitfbj, the fallmriTig lmy be the linibkr of June 4 til and Sfitb, 
mOntionod + (l) TVinekkr, ftie fPokn* 1370 ; nud in tlic ArtbUcri of August 
h&ussr tier JJcHetw, Berlin. ISHtB ; 4Lli ainl ill]), 1577 - f (3) A uato by 
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Assuming the accuracy of the ground-plan delineated by Dr, 
Ddrpfeld, we hud in the house at Tiryns certain general features 
common to the Homeric house. The Homeric ‘rrpoBvpov, pc front 
entrance to the court, is identified with a propykeum; a form 
of gateway which archaeologists have been startled to find asso¬ 
ciated with a prehistoric building in Greece* where its earliest 
appearance had not hitherto been carried above the fifth century 
Br a "We find also the courtyard (avXsy), with a colonnade on ad 
four sides,—that on the side opposite to the front on trance being 
the aXBovaa specially so-calledthe portico of the or 

fore-hall. Immediately within this is the great hall of the men, 
the Homeric Ayupov. Thus fur, then, there is a general resem¬ 
blance But wc now come to a difference of the most striking 
and essential kind. At Tiryns the men’s hall has no outlet 
except the door by which it is entered from the fore-hall; The 
women’s apartments arc identified with a second and smaller 
hall, completely isolated from the other. This smaller hall has 
its own a-t&ovtra, and its own court, Buchholz remarks {Rom* 
JltoMc.%, ii. 03): 1 Everywhere in Homer an avkrf is mentioned, 
never av\&i t so that the view of those who assert that there 
were two, may be regarded as finally disposed of.’ Dr, Dbipfeld 
replies (Tiryns, £37) : * This sentence is directly refuted by the 
palace at Tiryns. There may indeed have been palaces in 
Homer’s time which had only one auXij; but we now know for 
certain that some there were which contained two/ From the 
men’s hall to the women’s apartments the only modes of access 
were by very circuitous and intricate routes, 1 (See Plan I,) 


Mr, A, Lung dq Od. 22, 2, in Butcher 
and Lang's transluUijli ; (4) .1- Tru- 
tadikos, jOc jicdilnts HwMtitfMj LoipBir, 
1S77. H-o hna Mtisnlted, besides 
Wiutkltr'B woi-k, writings tv A. Kirt, 
H, Rumpf, Bggers, J, 1J. ErUdreisli, 
J, H, Kmti&e, Emil W&PMT, L. Gst- 
Inch \ (S) An article Ly Prof. P. 
G&rdntir in the ./puranJ of Ecllcnte 
madia, in, 2Bi ; (6) E. Buckhok 
JTom&dscfa JfraSitfi, Letpsic, 1971-3- 
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1 Thev are thne desorb^ hy Hr, 
DOrpfeld i Tiryns, p, 2M):—*In tha 
math -wcat pint of the palace line a 
Mun.il eopvt, with colounades and nd- 
jiituillg jwnns, which lma no direct 
fienn&etioii with tha maiu court j it is 
thes coiut of the women** dwelling. 
You must pan many doors find 
corridors to reach this inner part *>f 
the palace, Thera IppCtr to have 
been three ways of reaching it. Hirst, 
from bus hunk-hull of the great Pro- 
pjrlttenm, through the long passage 
XXXYl,, to the cclDnaade XXXI, ; 
and from ilihu, through tint outer court 
XXX., to the MWt tulonnade of the 



THE HOMERIC HOUSER 

In the Homeric house, on the contrary, as the Homeric 
poems indicate it, the women's apartments are immediately 
behind the men's hall, and directly communicate with it by 
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a door, as shown in plan II 1 The contention in Dr* Schlie- 
tnarm’s book is that the Homeric data do not require such 
an ai rangement, but are compatible with the arrangement 


women's court. Secondly, ynu ccnalil 
flo from the great court or from the 
megaroii, post tlia hath-tOom, into 
cor ri [ter XIL, and than through 
passages XIV r , XV. t and XIX, to 

naoeh the vestibule of the women's 

apartments. A third way probably 
Went from thu east colonnade of the 
groat court, through room XXXJII., 
Into the colounada XXXL, and 
then along the first way into the 
court of the women's apartments. All 
these tlirse approaches are stopped in 
flereral places by doors, and the 
women's apartment was thereforis quite 
separated freon the great hall of the 


men's court. 3 

The above three rout&a ran Badly he 
traced cm oar Plan 1, (copied from part 
Of a reduction of Diirpfdd j s plan in (Jlq 
Qti&Titrfy Kttitw for Jam. 3d66} h by 
means of the Arabic numerals which I 
have placed to represent Dorpfcld's 
Hon can numerals;: (1) for the first 
rout*,—36, 3l, 3ft; (2j for the second, 
IS, 14, IS, 1ft: (3) for tllo third, 3S, 
31, 3ft. 

1 This general feature # common 
to all plans of the Homeric house 
hitherto given* I have taken the 
plan of J, I'rotodiltDs as a basis. 
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found at Tiryns, I propose, therefore, to do what (so far 
as I know) has not been done before,—viz., to present in 
a connected form the evidence of the Odyss&y on this question. 
As the house of Odysseus is that which will almost exclu¬ 



sively engage our attention, it is right to observe that, on 
this question, little or no additional light can be. gained from 
the other Homeric houses, though they afford confirmatory 
evidence on some points. It will be practically convenient to 
begin with a series of passages which aTe independent of any 
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obscure or doubtful points in the fAvr)o-rqpo<f>ovla, and then to 
consider that episode separately. 

I. Passages showing that the women’s apartments were behind 
the megaron, or great hall of the men, and directly communicated 
with it by a door. 

1. In book xvii. Odysseus comes to his house in the guise of 
an aged beggar. Telemachus, to whom alone the secret is known, 
is in the great hall with the suitors. Odysseus, with the humility 
proper to his supposed quality, sits down * on the threshold of 
ash, within the doors ’ (17. 339) : 


l£e £ iirl pcklvov ovSov evroade dvpacov, 

i.c. at the lower end of the hall, on the threshold of the 
doorway leading into it from the prodomos. The suitors who, 
with their retinue, numbered about a hundred and twenty, were 
feasting at a series of small tables, which may be imagined as 
arranged in two row's from end to end of the hall, leaving in the 
middle a free space in which the twelve axes were afterwards 
set up. Telemachus sends food to Odysseus, with a message 
that he should advance into the hall, and beg alms from table 
to table among the suitors. Odysseus does so, and, while he is 
thus engaged, one of the suitors, Antinous, strikes him. Odysseus 
then returns to his place on the ashen threshold. Meanwhile 
Penelope is sitting among her handmaids in the women’s apart¬ 
ments (17. 505). She hears—doubtless through one of the 
women-servants of the blow dealt by Antinous to the humble 
stranger; and she sends to the hall for Eumaeus. When he 
comes, she desires him to go and bring the mendicant into her 
presence. He delivers her message to Odysseus, who is still 
seated on the ashen threshold. Odysseus replies that he would 
gladly go to Penelope; ‘but,’ he adds,‘I somewhat fear the 

throng of the forward wooers.For even now, as I was 

going through the hall, when yon man struck me, and pained 
me sore,—though I had done no wrong,—neither Telemachus nor 
anyone else came to my aid.’ 1 That is, he declines to go to 


1 Od. 17. 561. 

LSfia.t, aJiffi Jyus vt)p.tprta. rdrr’ 
ifdroipu 

KOv PV 'Ixaploio, wtpltppoyi nr/rf\art(p' 


olSa ykp rfpl Ktlrov, tpijy $* 

Ai(6r. 

AAAA nvii^puy xoAc»£»« {nroStlSt’ 
ZfuXor, 
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Penelope, because, in order to reach her apartments, he would 
have to pass 'up the hall, among the suitors, one of whom had 
already insulted him. 1 

2. The supposed mendicant is then accommodated for the night 
with a rough ‘ shake-down ’ in the prodomos—the fore-hall or 
vestibule of the megaron. As he lies awake there, he observes 
some of the handmaids pass forth from the men’s hall (20. 6) :— 

k€it iyprjyopotov ral 8 ’ ix peyapoto yuvoixes 
fficav. 

But, after escorting Penelope to the interview with the stranger 
in the hall, they had returned to the women’s apartments 
(19. 60). Thus again it appears that the direct way from the 
women’s apartments to the court lay through the men’s hall. 

3. The next day, while the suitors are revelling in the hall, 
and taunting Telemachus, Penelope is sitting, as before, in the 
women’s apartments. She is not in her own room on the upper 
storey, to which she presently ascends (21. 6), but on the ground- 
floor, level with the halL She places her chair ‘ over against ’ 
the hall (/car’ airrqanv, 20. 387), i.t. close to the wall dividing 
the hall from the women’s apartments; and thus * she heard the 
words of each one of the men in the hall ’ (20. 389). Similarly 
in 17. 541, being in the women’s apirtments, she heard Tele¬ 
machus sneeze in the hall. Such incidents would be impossible 
in a house of the type supposed at Tiryns. 

4. In preparation for the slaying of the suitors, Odysseus and 
his son decide to remove the arms from the hall, and to carry 
them to a room in the inner part of the house. That such was 
the position of the armoury is made certain by the phrases used 
with regard to it ,—elata (19.4), eo-<f)6peov (19. 32), 2v8ov (22.140). 
But, before doing this, Telemachus, in the hall, * called forth ’ the 


tuv v&pts r* fill) r* ffiSriptoif ovpafb v 
fleet. 

*al t bp vvv, Sr* ft* our of iri) p /car4 
Bwpa Ktirra 

oCn Kcucbr ^(am Baxter iSuvyirtv 
ttcMCtV, 

oSr* r a rirf iiriipme** otr* 

ns 

1 If it is argued that, as we shall 
presently see, there was another way 
of reaching the women’s apartments. 


—viz., by an outsido passage,—it is 
enough to reply that the supposed 
stranger need not have been expected 
to know this; and that Eumacus 
might well refrain from suggesting 
it,—either as divining the stranger’s 
reluctance (Odysseus was waiting till 
lie could sec Penelope aUme), or as 
thiuking such a hock-way an unsuitable 
mode of bringing the new-comer to the 
mistress of the licase. 
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nurse Eurycleia (19. 15), and said to her: ‘Shut up the women 
in their chambers, till I shall have laid by in the armoury the 
goodly weapons of ray father.’ Thereupon * she closed the doors 
of the chambers ’ (19. 30), and the removal of the arms was 
effected. Whence was Eurycleia ‘ called forth ’ into the hall ? 
Evidently from the women’s apartments immediately behind it, 
as in the similar case at 21. 378. The doors which she closed 
were those leading from the women’s apartments into the hall. 
The arms were then taken from the hall to the armoury by a 
side-passage (to be noticed presently), which ran along the wall 
on the outside. 

II. The episode of the vengeanco in book xxii. entirely 
confirms the conclusion drawn from the passages noticed above. 
The scheme is that the suitors are to be shut up in the hall, and 
then shot down by Odysseus, his son, and the two faithful 
servants (Eumaeus and Philoetius), who command the access to 
the armoury. The door at the upper end of the hall, leading 
into the women’s apartments, is fastened, from within them, by 
Eurycleia, before the conflict begins (21.387), and unfastened by 
her when it is over (22. 399). The door at the lower end of the 
hall is closed,—for javelins strike it (22. 257),—but it is not 
fastened; that was unnecessary, since it was commanded by 
Odysseus, who stood on the threshold in front of it. We observe 
that, when the slaughter is over, Phemius and Medon pass freely 
out by this door from the hall into the court (22. 378), although 
nothing has been said about unfastening it; whereas, in the case 
of the other door, at the upper end of the hall, the act of un¬ 
fastening receives express mention (22. 399). The front door of 
the court ( dvpat auXrjs) has been fastened from within by 
Philoetius, who, after doing so, passed back into the hall 
(21. 389). 

Thus the plan of action—perfectly clear and simple in outline 
—not bnly allows, but requires, that the women’s apartments 
should be behind the hall, and should communicate with it by 
a door. This is the main point with which we are concerned, 
and this is certain. Some minor details are more doubtful. It 
is interesting to consider these, and, if we can, to form a distinct 
conception of the episode as a whole. 

1. The first question which might be raised is, * From which 
end of the hall did Odysseus shoot the suitors V I have already 
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intimated my belief that it was from the lower end. But the 
evidence for the other view must be attentively exatnined- 
The threshold on which Odysseus first gat is called, as we have 
seen, the threshold of ash {yfKLvo^}, and wag at the lower end 
ef the hall (17.339). Next day Telemacbus makes him sit down 
1 by the Stono threshold within the hair (^rov ivaradio^ p,£ydpov t 
Taph \aivov av&ov, 20* 256), — a proceeding ’which the proud 
suitors resented, though Telemachos had provided his humble 
guest only with " a mean settle and a little table.' The stone 
threshold—if there was only one stone threshold—was certainly 
at the upper end of the hall. In 23. 88 Penelope crosses " the 
stone threshold' in passing from the women's apartments to the 
. hall. Two otjier circumstances confirm this inference.-’ (i) When 
the suitors try the bow of Odysseus, they come to the threshold 
for that purpose, and the first to come is Leiodes, who always 
sat pvyfplrai ^,—in the innermost part of the hall (21. 146). 
He was the &vo(tk6o t of the suitorg, and had that place, not 
merely because ;t wag one of honour —wapa xpa^pa r bv the 
mixing-bowl (21, 145)—hut also, no doubt, in Older that he 
might be near the %dpa, Thus, the stone threshold being at 
the upper end, Leiodes would be the nearest to it of the suitors, 
and would naturally be the first to try the bow. (ii) In 21. 359 
"Eumaeus tabes up the bow to carry it to Odysseus, as had been 
arranged between them. The suitors raise an outcry, and 
Eumaeus sets it down again, but is commanded by Telemacbus 
to advance with it * And the swine-herd, carrying the bow 
through the hall, came and stood by Odysseus, and put if into his 
hands ; awl he called forth Bua'ydeia and spake to her/ — bidding 
her close the women's apartments (21. 379)* Thus, when 
standing by Odysseus, Eumaeus is near the door of the women's 
apartments; for all his movements have been’closely described 
up to the moment at which he reaches the side of Odysseus, 
In the course of hook xxi. Odysseus rises from his scat near the 
stone threshold, and goes out of the hall with Eusnaeus and 
Philoetius (21. 100); but the poet is careful to say that he 
returned to the same scat (243), From that seat he sends the 
arrow through the holes in the axes (21. 420), Immediately 
afterwards the slaughter of the suitors begins. Its beginning 
is marked by the words, 'he sprang on to the great threshold 1 
(22. 2), If the "great’ threshold is the same as the "stone" 
ii. sl—-vol. vi r. u 
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threshold, then Odysseus shot the suitors from the upper end 
of the hall, 

Mr. A. Lung; is (or was) disposed to adopt this view, observing 
in his note on 22. 2 that it is not Homeric to leave no mentioned 
go important a movement as one from the upper to the lower 
end of the ball. On the other Hand, Mr, Watkiss Lloyd, in the 
Architect of Aug. II, 1877, assumes that Odysseus passed from 
the upper to the lower end of the hall, though the poet has not 
told us so, I concur with Mr, Lang's criticism, but with Mr. 
Lloyd's conclusion. It seems to me that the difficulty as to the 
poet's silence is greatly lessened, if it is not altogether removed, 
by the words of Odysseus just after lie has sent the arrow 
through the axes, and just before he springs on the threshold.. 
The supposed mendicant turns to Telemachus, and says :■— 

E Telemacluis, thy guest that sits in the halls does thee no 
shame. lu nowise did I miss my mark, nor was I wearied with 
long beading of the bow. Still is my might steadfast,—not as 
the wooer's say scornfully to slight me. But now <& is tin%s that 
gwppsr too be got ready for the A.eh.at(in&> while it is yet lights and. 
thereafter oilier sport Is made with the dance and ike lyre, for these 
arc iht crown, of the feast ' 1 

It is obvious that these words would be perfectly suitable to 
the moment, if, while he pronounced them, the stranger should 
rise from his scat and proceed down the hall, as if about to 
retire from it. He would thus say, in effect,—' Sir, I have now- 
justified your courtesy to a bumble guest; and, having done so, 

I leave these lords to their festivities/ So, while I agree that 
it would be un-Homeric to leave the movement of Odysseus 
unnoticed, I think that Homer, without mentioning, has indi¬ 
cated it, and that, too, in a highly dramatic manner. There is 
still a possible objection to be met. If the stone threshold was 
not that from which Odysseus was to shoot the suitors, what was 
the 4 crafty design 'with which Telemachus had seated him near 
it? {icipSta [fW£4a>io 20. 257). Not that he might more easily obtain 
the bow; for the trial with fhe how occurs to Penelope's mind 
only at the beginning of book xxi.; and the scheme originally 
concerted between father and son. was that, in removing the 

1 £L f, Batcher Mid sport.’' 3n ttlft DogilaaC ft ia simply 

L&ujfs vtmon., 1 aut&titula * othur sol iAAut l+inGirta:. from ray feint 
sport hr fnt C tnc hi nix othfr nf view th* 1 liitferpnce i* significant 
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other arms from the hall, Teleraacbus should leave weapons for 
their own use (16. 295). The * crafty design’ must, then, have 
been simply that Odysseus might be better able to see that the 
door of the women’s apartments was closed, and might be near 
his son when the moment should arrive for giving the signal 
(21. 431). 

If, on the other hand, the * great ’ threshold from which 
Odysseus shot the suitors was at the upper end of the hall, 
several passages become unintelligible. 

( 1 ) In 22. 75, during the fight, Eurymachus (one of the suitors) 
says, * Let us all have at him with one accord, if haply we may 
drive him from the threshold and the doorway, and then go 
through the city .’ 1 

(2) In 22. 250 Odysseus and his three comrades are described 
as being iirt •7rp(OTrj<ri Ovprjai ,—‘ at the entrance of the doors/ 
This phrase would be wholly inappropriate to the door at the 
upper end of the hall. 

(3) In 22 . 270 the suitors fall back before Odysseus peydpoio 
pvyovhe ,—to the innermost part of the hall. The word piryos 
is not one which could be applied iudiffereutly to either end of 
the hall. It means the end farthest from the entrance,—-the 
‘ben/ Compare 7. 87 and 96 (with reference to the house 
of Alcinous) £<; pvyov e£ ovSov, and pir^oiraro^ above (21. 
146). 

Unless, then, we conclude that Odysseus passed from the 
upper to the lower end between trying the bow and beginning 
the onslaught, we have to suppose a \aivo? ovSot at both ends. 
The p£Xivo<t ou 8 o 9 would then be an outer threshold at the 
lower end. But this is most improbable. 

(4) In 22. 136 the words &y\i yap alv<o<: | avXfj<: tcaXa 
Ovperpa furnish another argument on the same side, but this 
will be best taken presently, in connection with the second 
question of detail raised by book xxii. It is the following. 

2. How were arms introduced into the hall after the fight 
had begun ? 

At the end of book xxi. the situation is as follows. Odysseus 
has his bow and arrows, but is otherwise uuarmed. Telemachus 

1 22. 75. M V ayrw w<u t»s tx^f*-** 

adpvot, tf k i fuv oi/Scu aircuero/irf Ovpitty, 
lK6vu(v 8* ara iffrv. 
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has a sword and a spear. The last two lines of book xxi. are 
traditionally read thus:— 

d/uf)l & x e 2 P a < f >:xvv & < * Xev *P a ” T0 ° 

nap Opovov eony/cet Keicopvfffievos aWont : 

Telemachus ‘ took the spear in his grasp, and stood by his 
high seat at his father's side, armed with the gleaming bronze.’ 
There are two objections to this, (i.) As appears from 22. 103 
and 113, Telemachus had no defensive armour, such as 
K€Kopv6fjUvo<; denotes, until he brought it from the armoury: 
then ‘ he girded the gear of bronze about his own body first 
(22. 113). (ii.) He was not yet * at his father’s side.’ It is 

only at 22. 99,—after killing one of his father’s assailants with 
a spear-thrust in the back [fcaroniaQe fiaXav 22. 92), that he 
rushes forward and joins his father on the threshold. In 21. 434 
we should read, as Protodikos proposed, KeKopvQpAvov, and 
translatehe took the spear in his grasp; near him it stood 
by his chair, tipped with gleaming bronze.’ Cp. 22. 125 Bovpe 
8vo KCKopvdpAva X a\K<p. Telemachus was sitting at one of the. 
small tables at the upper end of the hall. His chair was 
probably set,—like that of Demodocus in the house of Alcinous, 
—near a pillar, against which his spear leaned. Having come 
to his father’s side on the threshold, he proposes to bring arms 
for both of them, and for the two servants. Odysseus bids him 
run and bring them at once (ol<re dew, 22. 106). He at once 
goes to the armoury in the inner part of the house ( 8rj 8 tp.evai 
9d\ap.6v8\ 109), and returns ‘very quickly’ (112) with four 
helmets, four shields, and eight spears. Observe in passing how 
rapid and easy is the way of access to the armoury which all 
this implies. But what was that way? One way alone was 
open to him, if, as we have shown, lie was at the lower end of 
the hall. It was tho same way by which, before the conflict, 
the arms had been removed from the hall, after the door at its 
upper end was closed,—viz., a passage running along the wall oi 
the hall on the outside, and so leading back to the inner part of 
the house. 

The suitors are now hard-pressed, and a similar manoeuvre 
is undertaken in their interest. At 22. 126 we read h Now 

i 'OpeoOin 8« Tit to*" ivS^rt, i»\ &Kpirarov Si wap* oiSb* iS<rra- 

rotxv, n'ytf * 0 ' 0 
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there was a certain raised postern (opaoOvpa) in the well-builded 
wall; and by the uttermost threshold of the stablished hall there 
was a way into a passage ( 080 ? i<; Xavpijv ), closed by well-Jitted 
folding-doors (aavlBes). And Odysseus bade the goodly swine¬ 
herd stand near thereto and watch the way, for there was but 
one approach.’ 

All interpreters, so far as I know, have assumed that the 
postern ( opaoOvpa ) was identical with the ‘ way into a passage ’ 
( 080 ? et? \avprjv), closed by folding-doors. Consequently they 
have been constrained by the words dKpoTarov...rrap' ovZov to 
place the opaoOvpa near the threshold held by Odysseus. But 
an insuperable difficulty then arises. On this view, Eumaeus is 
standing near the opaoOvpa, guarding it. And yet Agclaus, 
one of the suitors, proposes to Melantbius (the goat-herd, in 
league with them) that he should go up to the opaoOvpa, 
—guarded by Eumaeus, and close to the deadly threshold,— 
and so sally forth to raise the town 1 Obviously the opaoOvpa 
was nearer to the upper than to the lower end of the hall, and 
was under the command of the suitors. Another proof of this 
occurs at 22. 333, where Phemius,—when the surviving suitors 
are already cowering at the upper end,—proposes to slip out by 
the opaoOvpa into the court,—Eumaeus having now left his 
post of watch near the threshold, in order to join in a charge on 
the suitors (22. 307). The 0809 4<t \avprjv was, I think, distinct 
from the opaoOvpa . It was a second way of reaching the 
A avpa from the hall. It was opposite the end of the threshold 
on which Odysseus stood, and could be closed by folding-doors 
(aavi&ef). These folding-doors were now open, and Eumaeus 
was posted near them, ready to intercept any one attempting to 
pass from the hall, by the A avpa, into the court. There was 
‘ only one way of approach,' viz., by the A avpa itself, which the 


iSbft’r Xavpyy, aarlSsr S’ tx ov 
ii ipapvTai. 
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enemy could enter by the opaoOvpa at the upper end. There 
was an evident utility in such a second entrance to the \avpa 
from the lower end of the hall By its proximity to the mouth 
of the \avpa, opening on the court, it enabled occupants of the 
hall to command that entrance. The special convenience of 
the opaoOvpa, on the other hand, would be rather for communi¬ 
cation with the back part of the house, and more particularly 
for service. When it is proposed to Melanthius that he should 
‘ go up to the opaoOvpa/ he replies, ‘ It cannot be ; for the fair 
doors of the court are terribly near, and strait is the mouth of the 
passage ’ (22. 136 f.). That is, ‘Eumaeus down yonder could 
hold the narrow passage against me, and his allies are close by, 
at the door leading from the hall to the court.' 

But Melanthius has another resource. * Come,’ he says, 4 let 
me bring you armour from tlio thalamos,—for methinks 'tis 
within, and nowhere else, that Odysseus and his son laid by the 
arms.’ So saying, ' he went up by the po> yec of the hall/ 1 and 
quickly returned with a supply of arms,—twelve shields, twelve 
helmets, and twelve spears. 

What were the po>ye<t p,eyapoio, mentioned only here ? They 
have been explained as a clerestory, by which Melanthius gained 
the roof of the hall. Dr. Dorpfeld supposes that the hall at 
Tiryns had a clerestory over its four central pillars; though the 
late Mr. James Fergusson, who assumed a basilican mode of 
lighting for the Parthenon, thought it improbable in the case of 
Tiryns. Others, again, have taken the foyes to be wiudows in 
the side-walls; or stairs leading to the roof ; or shelves, forming 
part of sleeping-galleries, along the sides of the walls. The 
feature common to almost all explanations has been to under¬ 
stand dvefiaive as meaning that Melanthius climbed up something. 
But he quickly returns with a great load of armour. And 
neither his exit nor his return is noticed by Odysseus. Both 
these facts seem incompatible with the idea of climbing, unless 
the [>a>y€<i are supposed to be regular stairs outside of the hall. 
On the other hand dviftaive ought certainly to mean ‘ went up,* 
not merely, ‘ went back.' The Homeric use of this verb always 
implies literal ascent,—as in going on board ship; though the 

1 22. 142 is SaKdfxous ’O5u<rijoj a>a fruyas puy a- 

61 fivruy aviffaivt MtAdvStet, airtAos pom. 

a,y&», 
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Homeric use of dvd with the ace, is larger ( p.gOd. 12. 333 ava 
vfyrmt Attest iyw> i'.e. 'up* from the coast). And this condition 
is satisfied, if we suppose that Melantbius, in order to reach the 
p&yts, 'went up' to the raised postern, the opa-o&vpa. 

It is to the Modem Grech language, and to scholars writing 
in it, that we are indebted for preserving the true interpretation 
of p&yw, as I, at least, cannot hesitate to think it. The Homeric 
pm£, pv>yo<; is the Modem Greek povya. The two changes 
which have taken place are both normal, (i,) The ancient gj 
has become ov : cp. o’/cw-Xijf, Neo-H. o-k puXiVi : £g)^uj?, tpvpl : 
KwZaiVt Kou&ouvtr* KtuTTiov, Koviriov . (it.) The stem of the 

ancient noun of the third declension has been used to form a 
new noun of the first; cp. ’Tnipu^, Neo-H. rfyTGpovya: 
vv%ra: yvvrj, yvvetirtix (Neo-H. nom. sing.): av>}p f av&pa<; (do.). 
In his Dielionary of Modem Greek (1R35), Skarlatos, of 
Constantinople, giving povya as ‘ a narrow way or passage/ 
compares the Homeric ptoye?. In a Greek version of the 
Homeric Lexicon of Crusius (Athens, 187£) J. P&ntaaides says 
on p&yes: r The most probable interpretation is that of 
Eustathius, " passage" "narrow way,” ' and refers to the modern 
pov^fa- And the same interpretation is adopted by J.Protodikos 
(1877), 1 I am indebted to Professor M. Ccrostant-inides for a 
valuable note on this subject Speaking os a native of North¬ 
western Asia Minor, he observes that povya is thoroughly 
familiar, in the sense of * lane/ to the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
though it is rare among Greeks of Europe, who employ Instead 
a Turkish word, a-af/caici. One illustration of the modern use 
which he has given me is so apposite that it must be quoted. 
It occurs in a popular song from the region of Cyzicus. A 
young princess is gathering flowers and weaving them Into 
chaplets, like Persephone of old, when she and her maidens are 
surprised by a monster, who, singling out the princess, chases 
her:— 

ctcu? Spofiow; 7i}v ieuvTj'ywye, 
av\j} *ri}v 

1 Another dmvntiou hns beer, sisg- too Tar hack to in the this explanation 
gcatod for paZya, —via., the how Latin probnMe. And the wny in which tho 
ruga ('furrow/ then 'path'} whunce pi/yti aro roenliontd {Od. 22., 143} 
0. It rttgti and Fr, rtie Bra^het proves tllAt the word Wile in familiar 
J.V.X Bot the Greek usa of >33741 goes a Be. 
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jcal fth rcwf pQvyaiG Tafc o-Tfyai? 

T&£i TTaXffiTiOt/ T1JV 

* he hunts her to the streets, he pursues her into the court, and 
in tu narrow passage* of Uit pdw% he overtakes her/ 

The ppvydpoto would, then, be narrow passages leading 
from the outside of the hall to the inner part of the house. We 
shall find that this perfectly agrees with the whole tenor of the 
passage from 2% 126 to 179. Such would be especially 

used for service, and it is natural that a servant of the house 
should know them. Agelaus had wished Melauthius to go up 
to the 6pva&vpa f —which Melauthius could safely do,—and then 
to pass into the court,—which he could not do without being 
intercepted byEuinaeus. Melanthins, therefore, 'went up J to 
the opvo&vpn* but, when inside it, turned in the opposite direc¬ 
tion from that leading to the court - along the passages (p£-yec) 
leading to the buck of the house, Odysseus and his men at the 
other end of the hall, busy with the conflict, do not notice the 
exit of Melauthius, We need not imagine the optro&vpa as 
raised high above the floor; and Melanthius, among the throng 
of suitors, could easily slip through it unnoticed, When he has 
returned to the hall, and the suitors are seen to have obtained 
armour, Odysseus suspects that it has been brought nihor by 
Melanthius or by the women (22. 151), At tins moment, 
Odysseus, Telemaehus, and Eamaeus are standing close together 
at tire lower end of the hall,—the two former on the threshold, 
and Eumoeus near the end of it, at the open folding-doors 
leading from the hall into the \avpa (cp- 22. 16S). Eumaens, 
warned by Odysseus, now keeps bis eyes on tbe 6p<ro8upa at the 
upper end When Mdantbius slips out by it for the second 
time, Eumaeus espies him (22. 162), Then Ernnaeus and 
Philoetius, passing out by the folding-doors into the \avpa, 
follow Melauthius to the armoury at the back of the house, and 
catch him in the act of plundering it (22. 176). It may be 
asked,—' Why did not Odysseus anticipate this manoeuvre of' 
Melauthius, seeing that the suitors had the use of the dpro&vpa ?' 
The answer is given by the words of Telcunachus (22, 155 f.), 
who takes the blame to nimself, because he had left the 
door of the armoury ajar, Odysseus and TclcmiicTius relied, 
then, on means of fastening tbe door of the armoury from 
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the outside. Probably they had a for it, as Penelope 

had for the 0rjaavpo<{ (21. 6). Remark, too, the words of 
Telemachus: ‘ I left the door open, and there has been 
one of them but too quick to spy it’ (22. 156). That is, 
ne suspects that one of the women, coining round by the 
jiS )769 to the opffoOvpa, had reported his oversight to the 
enemy. 1 

. 3. The sequel of the contest.—When the slaying of the suitors 
has been accomplished, Telemachus is ordered by his father to 
«call forth ’ Eurycleia. He does so by shaking or striking a door, 
while he calls to her through it (22. 394),— 

Kivrjaa.'i Se Bvprjv tt poai<f>rf rpo<f>bv E vpv/c\etav. 

Then she opened the door,—the same which she had closed at 
21. 387,—the door between the women’s apartments and the 
hall. She enters the hall; Odysseus questions her concerning 
the conduct of the handmaids; and she receives his command 
to bring them forth from the women’s apartments. Then ‘she 
went through the hall to tell the women’ (22. 433). Odysseus 
next instructs Telemachus that they are to be ‘ led out of the 
hall ’ into the court (441). 

Thus the story of the Odyssey from book xvii. onwards presents 
itself as a clear and intelligible whole. In the view of it which 
I have endeavoured to present, there may be details on which 
opinions will be divided; but such details do not affect the main 
conclusion which it is my purpose to establish. The whole tenor 
of the narrative pre-supposes two essential conditions for the 
Homeric house:— 

(1) The women’s part of the house was immediately behind 
the men’s hall, directly communicating with it by a door. 

(2) There was a second way of going from the men’s hall to 
the back port of the house, by a passage outside of the hall; 

1 Protodikoa thinks, as I do, that inside it, close to Odysseus, to whom 

Molanthius went oat by the ipcoOipa : he speaks when he sees Melanthius 

but, assuming the opaoOvpa to be the slip out (22. 163). Further, he has 

only way from the hall into the Aaopa, to suppose that the ixpiraros obMs of 

he has to suppose that the door which 22. 127 is tire edge of the threshold 

Kmnaeus was set to watch was that ^f the opaodipa on the side towards 
leading from the month of the Aatspa the A avpa, and that it is called the 
into the court. This places Eumaeus * threshold of the hall * merely because 
outside of the hall. But he was the opaoOvoe. led out of the hall. 

JI.S.—VOL. VIL O 
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and this second way, though, cf course, less direct than the other, 
was still easy and rapid,—as hook xxiL abundantly proves. 

With these’ two general conditions, we contrast two general 

conditions of the house at Tiryns- 

(1) Tire primary isolation of the women's apartments from the 

men's hall. 

(2) The extremely circuitous and tortuous character of the 
only routes by which it was possible to pass from one to the 
other, For those, the reader may be referred to Dr. Dorpfeld s 
own description, quoted above (p. 171, note). 

At p r 227 of Tiry%$ Dr. Dorpfeld argues that the arrange¬ 
ment at Tiryns can be reconciled with the Homeric data. He 
notices five passages only. The first four cf these are only the 
oft-repeated verse in which Penelope, entering the ludl from the 
women’s apartments, la said to stand by the door-post of the 
hall (I. 333; 16. 415 ; IS. 209 ; El, 64):— 

e-Tfj pa -irapti trraBphv reyeof t-vko. 

On this Dr, Dorpfeld merely says that the door at the lower end 
of the hall is intended. The fifth passage (21, 236) is that in 
which, before the slaying, Euiycleia is ordered to shut the doors 
of the women’s apartments. On 'this Dr, Dorpfeld remarks that 
there is nothing to show that these doors opened on the hall; 
and that the object of closing them was * not to keep the suitors 
from escaping, but to keep the women undisturbed within.’ 
Those who have followed the evidence given in the foregoing 
pages will he able to judge how far such statements go towards 
meeting it, 1 


1 In a foot-note on thfl Earns pftgG 
(U27) another passage is Adduced from 
Q£ r 6. 50 ff. T where it is said that 
Nansi'ctta, after finding her mother at 
the hearth, mat with (fifyuMi)™) her 
father as he TO going forth to the 
council. This Argument assumes that 
ihe hearth at which TTuUSLCSA found 
her mother was in the women's apart¬ 
ments, and that, as Nmsieui, coming 
thence, c met f her father leaving tha 
house, aha entered the hall bp the door 
from the court. The answer is fur¬ 
nished by Od< 7. 132 ff r We there 


find Aretfeand Aldnous sitting together 
in the oifflfj hall near the at its 

upper end,—where Pend ope also sits 
in 20. 55, and where Helen joins 
Mcndaue (4. i£l} r Nauaisaa, on 
awaking, wishes to tell her drtam to 
her ptnnta, Sine goes "arA B 
1 through the house,' from her own bed- 
chamber in the women's apartments, 
to tha men’e hall,—the door between 
them being open. In the hall aha finds 
her mother, Her father she found, 
wo may suppose, in the predomos or 
in the wili) £ about to go forth.' Itj 
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It has been suggested by Prof. Gardner that, as the remains 
of the house-walls at Tiryns are only about three feet above tbe 
ground, a raised postern (ipaoffvpa) may once have existed in a 
side-wall of the nfiegaron, On this point, I can only refer to the 
statement of Dr. Dorpfeld (p. 228), that no trace of such a pos¬ 
tern is now discernible. Let us suppose, however, that it once 
existed. It would then have necessarily been the usual mode 
of access from the women's apartments to the men's hall. To 
it, therefore, we should have to refer the often-repented, phrase 
concerning Penelope standing * by the door-post of the hall 1 
(1. 333, etc.); which, however, manifestly refers to a principal 
entrance, and not merely to a postern in a side-wall. But the 
hypothesis of an opirodvpa at Tiryns, even if it were probable 
in itself, would leave untouched a whole series of irreconcilable 
discrepancies between the house at Tiryns and the house of tbe 
Odyssey. These have been exhibited in the foregoing pages. 
Here it is enough to recall a few of them in the briefest terms, 
(1) Odysseus, being at the lower end of the hall, refuses to go 
to the women's rooms because be would have to pass up the 
IialE among the suitors. (Above, I. 1). At Tiryns he would 
only have had to turn his back upon the suitors, and to leave 
the ball. (£) The women, coming from their own sleeping- 
rooms at night, issue from the men's hall, and pass by Odysseus 
sleeping in the prodomos. At Tiryns they would have gone out 
by the separate approach to their own court. They could cot 
have passed through the men’s hall or its prodomos. (Above, 

I. 2). (3) Emmetts, when at the ttgptfr end of the hall, is in 

the right position, to call Eurycleia forth from tbe women's 
apartments, and to charge her privily to close them. (Above, 

II. I). At Tiryns,'—even with the hypothetical op&Qdvpet,-^ 
this could not have so happened. (4) After the staying, 
TeJcmachus, being in the men’s hull, calls forth Euiycleia by 
striking a closed door. But both the opv-&8vpa and the door at 
the lower eud of the ball were then open. And the men's hall 
at Tiryns, even if we give it an dpao&vpa, had no third door. 
(5) The armoury at Tiryns has to he identified with one of the 
Small rooms on the side of the women's hall furthest from the 

is ahsurd t* prtfls as if direotkma. It in can a simply f fell in 

it ntJM-jsarily implied that the two with) i thanc'od to iiad. J 

persona were movi pg in exactly contrary 
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men’s hall. Such a position—accessible from the men’s hall 
only by long and intricate routes—is utterly incompatible with 
the swift and easy access to the armoury which is supposed in 
book xxii. 

As Prof. Gardner has well observed in this Journal, 1 * the 
best proof that the Homeric house had historical reality is to 
•be found in the fact that in the Greek mansion of historical 
times wo can see the descendant of the house of Homer.' That 
is, as he there explains, the later avBpwv answers to the Homeric 
(i4yapov, standing between the avXrf and the ywcuKtovlns, and 
communicating with both. This form of house was suited to the 
Hellenic spirit in domestic life, which was intermediate between 
the oriental and the modern European; providing, on the one 
hand, for the seclusion of women from the outer world, and, on 
the other, for the social unity of the family. The difference 
between this Hellenic form of house and the form said to exist 
at Tiryns is not merely a variation of detail; in regard to the 
most vital aspect of the home, it is a contrast of type. And if 
the Tiryns type is assumed as that which the Homeric poet 
intended, the Odyssey ceases to be intelligible. 

R. C. Jebb. 


1 Vol. iii. p. 283. 


ON A BRONZE LEO FROM ITALY, 

[Plates LXIX. a^*> LXIX. A.] 

Op the Bronze fragment which forms the subject of PJ r LXIX., 
and which lias been recently acquired for the British Museum, 
this only is certain; that it is the right log of an armed figure 
in motion. With a few fragments of'drapery it is, unfor¬ 
tunately, all that remains of a statue of hemic size ■ there is 
therefore ample room for speculation as to its subject and 
action,. The leg is armed in a greave, and the pieces of drapery 
bordered with one of the forms of the Greek fret incised and 
originally inlaid with silver, must, from the diameter of the 
folds, have belonged to the skirt of a short chiton, such as was 
worn under armour. The figure was therefore that of a hero 
in full armour, and that it was in motion is sufficiently indicated 
by the fluttering movement of the pieces of drapery. 

It win be well to introduce here some notes which Mr. Murray 
was kind enough to send to me, and which were a most 
valuable assistance to me in the preparation of this paper:— 

I will offer one or two observations regarding the bronze leg 
rec^tly acquired for the British Museum from M Plot in Baris. 

i t r aDtl °^ ers ^ ave that the original statue of which 

this leg formed a part had represented a runner in the aimed race, 

( W“*' , To , 51 may be objected first that the action 

ot the muscles of the leg m not the action of a runner, and secondly 
that with this leg were found three pieces of drapery which evidently 
belonged to the same statue, and as such preclude the possibility of 

KB. —vol, yrr. t, 
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its having represented n runner^ since the avmed race was run with- 
out drapery of any Mud* It is recorded of the first winner of this 
race, towards the end of tha sixth century B.C., that his costume 
consisted of a helmet, shield, and greaves. 1 la the course of time 
the greaves came to be an encumbrance and were discarded, but 
except in this respect no change was ever made in the costume of 
the armed race. In no representation of it that I have seen is there 
any sign of drapery. On the black-figure vases 2 from the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c.* or perhaps a little earlier, we have illus¬ 
trations of armed runners, always with helmet, shield, and greaves* 
The same costume continues down towards the end of the fifth 
century, b.0. on red-figure kylikes of a more or less severe styled 
The greaves appear to have been given up about n*c. 400, if wa 
may judge by a red-figure vase here representing the armed race. 
The oldest dated vase I know of, on which the runners are without 
greaves, is a Banathenaic amphora hero bearing the arehon's name 
for the year b*c. 336.* 

If, thou, it is still maintained that the bronze leg may be that of 
an armed runner, it will be necessary to Assign it a date not later 
than n.o. 400, or perhaps no. 420. Though quite convinced that 
it has nothing to do with an armed runner, I would yet readily 
accept for it a date about B*o. 420. It is hardly conceivable that 
at any later time there could have been produced a work of such 
largeness and simplicity of stylft Again, if yon compare the 
Gorgon's head on the front of the greave with coins of about the 
middle of the fifth century, ac., you will fiod a striking analogy. 
Similarly if you consider the broad inlaid border on the fragment 
of drapery, and compare it with other borders U3, for examp*e, that 
of an archaic bronze statuette here from Verona, yon will be led 
again to near the middle of the fifth century as the most reasonable 
date. 

As regards the complete statue its attitude must, I think, have 
been that of standing with the weight of the body resting on the 
left leg, and with the right kg (now preserved) thrown a little 
back, only the front of the foot touching the ground, much as in a 
bronze statuette here, of an aimed figure, possibly Arcs, which also 
wears greaves along with a cuirass and helmet from below his 
Cuirass the chiton hangs to halfway down the thigh in thick folds. 
Now the three fragments of drapery mentioned above, constitute 
just three such folds, and from this comparison we may carry our 
restoration of the Biot bronze a step farther and assume the original 
statue not only to have stood in the manner of this statuette, but to 
have worn the same form of armour and chiton. 

. A S* Mdhrat. 


J Olympr (15, sm Pausamos vi. J<b £ 
and compare t. 3, 3. 

1 Seb Qinoclusc ill Brit. Hul en¬ 
graved, MittiwU. <J. In- si. in Ath& i F 
1SS0, pi 19. 


a Sm> Kylix in Brit, Mna signed by 
painter PtwridLpp** and potter His- 
chyles. 

* Engraved Mmi, tlclF As!* Arch, X. 
pi- 4S 4 fig, 3. 
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As regards the attitude of the figure my first impression was 
the same as. that, which Mr, Murray has expressed, namely, that 
the leg was thrown back ; but with a springing movement as of 
a man brandishing a spear, not only because the drapery shows 
that the figure must have been in motion, but because the 
play of the muscles of the Jeg seems to me to preclude the 
possibility of the figure being at rest. In that case the body 
must have been more or less upright, and the weight resting 
fully on the toes of the right foot, with the left foot advanced, 
and the leg is consequently net placed in its proper position 
in the case in the Museum; it should bo inclined with the knee 
forward, and the thigh nearly upright, But I do not think 
that the action of the leg corresponds to this position, A 
careful study of the living model (see Plate LXIX. A.) makes 
it, I think, dear that in no backward attitude of the leg could 
the muscles take precisely the aspect which they present in 
the bronze. I have therefore come to the conclusion that the 
right leg was in advance with the toes resting on the ground, 
very much in the position in which it is now seen iu the 
Museum, but with the knee possibly a little more forward. The 
weighty I should think, was divided between the for 1 ,void and 
the back leg; for when the right log is advanced and the whole 
weight of the body thrown upon it, the action of the muscles is 
more violent. It is true that this excess of action is seen more in 
the thigh than in the leg (and the thigh being wanting wo can¬ 
not argue from it), for when the toe is pressed on the ground 
with the leg advanced, the extensor muscles of the leg do not 
change much with the amount of weight which they have to 
support; on the other hand the great tendons of the tibialis 
and extensor of the great toe come into more violent action than 
we find in the example before us. Besides, there is an air of 
lightness in this beautiful limb which is not in accordance with 
the violent exertion which is even momentarily sustained while 
the whole weight of the body is thrown on the toes. 

The attitude might therefore very well be that of running,the 
moment chosen being that when the body is about equally poised 
on the two legs. But to judge of the action of a whole statue 
from that of the muscles of one leg alone, and that leg broken 
off above the knee, is really most difficult even with nature 
before one, and I should not like to commit myself further than 

P 2 
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to say that I do not think that the figure can have been simply 
standing with the leg thrown back* 

Therefore, although Mr, Murray in his note disposes con¬ 
clusively of the supposition that the figure represents a runner 
in the armed race, I do not think it by any moans certain that 
the hero represented was not in the attitude of a runner , 1 

I will also leave to Mr. Murray the question of the probable 
date; merely remarking that it seems difficult to believe that 
the workmanship is more recent than the sculptures of the 
Parthenon* The date might vary slightly according to the 
locality in which the statue was executed (on which point we 
unfortunately have no clue), work produced in the provinces 
possibly retaining traces of archaism after they had finally 
disappeared in. Greece proper, I may remark also that in the 
absence of the head it would seem unsafe to assign more than 
an approximate date; judging by the sculptures from Aegina, 
a free treatment of the limbs preceded the natural rendering of 
the head; for, as we well know, the heads of the Aeginetan 
warriors are curiously destitute of life and individuality as com¬ 
pared with the limbs and bodies. At the same time the work of 
this bronze is far more advanced than that of the Aegmetan 
sculptures, and I suspect that if a happy chance were to restore 
to us the head wo should find it in no way inferior to the limbs, 
The treatment proper to bronze may also have retained for that 
material a certain severity of style at a time when work in 
marble may have been modified to more softness in the rendering 
of flesh. No doubt, moreover, the Gorgon's head on the greave 
gives an expression of a more archaic style than is to bo found 
in the general execution; but* as Mr. Cecil Smith pointed out 
to me, this treatment of the Gorgon’s head is traditional, and 
therefore is of no use in determining the date for us, except in 
so far os the style of execution corresponds with the heads on 
the coins referred to by Mr. Murray. 

To the artist, the interest of this magnificent fragment lies 
not so much in these things, as in its being of unsurpassed 

1 After reading tho aboYo rfcmaLlES ftt chariot, and ha would be- standing with 
tho TaeetjDjf of tlio Hellenic Society, it the right foot on the ground just going 
tfflS suggested to me that the Statue to spring npwjirdg, tfbe action of the 
may have reiKTasented a hero inouuEiag muscles would coneapoitd very welt 
a ebtriot j la that case the left leg with this intentjop. 
would be raised with thu foot on the 
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workmanship, and of that culminating period of art, when, 
having freed itself from the archaism which hampered expression 
it still retains that severity of style which shews that the idea 
to be expressed is atilL the dominant one in the mind of the 
artist, and that the study of beauty and the utmost skill of 
workmanship were still to him the means to an end; the means, 
that is to say, of glorifying to the highest point the subject on 
which he was engaged. 

The slow development of the sense of beauty is one of 
the most remarkable features in an art of which beauty became 
finally the most conspicuous attribute. In the earliest speci¬ 
mens of Greek sculpture there is absolutely no trace of it 
in any form—being in this the very reverse of Egyptian art, 
where from the beginning there was not only the sentiment 
of order in composition, but a high sense of symmetry of form, 
and a atiU stronger feeling for nature; and this sense of 
beauty, though limited, and of course never developed, is found 
throughout the whole range of Egyptian art until the time 
w r hen it became merely mechanical, ^Fitli the Greeks the idea 
to be expressed hold the first place ; to honour the gods, to 
reverence the dead, to record and glorify the deeds of their 
heroes, was their prime aim and object; not the Search for 
beauty, which did not begin until after the highest point was 
reached ; nor the mere love of nature, as in modem art. 

In their first efforts at sculpture, the rudest symbolism was 
all that they could achieve, or cared for. The Apollo of Tenea 
or Orcho menus is nothing but grotesque, and the reliefs found 
at Assos shew no sense of order or composition. Nor was it the 
love of beauty in art for its own sake which brought about the 
development from these childish works to the incomparable 
perfection of the Fhiditm period; the aim was rather towards 
improvement in the execution of their work, and to approach 
ever nearer to nature, as being the only means of rendering 
their idea with truth, and of giving vitality to their figures : 
but up to the beginning of the fifth century, although we find 
a rapidly-increasing beauty of composition, both in vases and 
reliefs, beauty cither of individual form or face has, as yet, 
received no attention. But by degrees, with the knowledge of 
nature, and the improved mastery over material, gradually 
acquired during successive generations of artists, and in the 
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search for distinctions of character and freedom of movement, 
came the appreciation of beauty, and it at last began to be felt 
that not only was it the business of the artist to give life and 
action to his figures, but they should also he exalted by beauty 
and grandeur of form above the common-places of life. Thus 
the grand simplicity of treatment which we find in the great 
works of the Fhidian age, was not the result of a conscious 
endeavour to simplify or conventionalise nature into typical 
forms; it was, so to speak, inherent in the archaism which the 
art had hardly shaken off \ it was the still lingering tradition of 
the imperfect art which saw only generic forms, and received 
only generalised impressions from nature. It is precisely at the 
point when this sense of the exalting value of noble and beauti¬ 
ful form flashed like an inspiration from heaven on the Greek 
school that the culmination of art w T as reached. Of such a 
period was the heroic figure whose leg we are considering; and 
my object in introducing this brief disquisition is on endeavour 
to realise, if possible, the state of mind under which such a work 
was produced. 

Vigour and elegance of line, firmness of form, complete ex¬ 
pression of ah the subtleties of life and movement, yet with no 
insistence on trivialities of detail, j>erfect symmetry of pro¬ 
portion, and, as I have said, workmanship of unsurpassed beauty, 
are all combined in this superb fragment, which seems to me 
second to nothing which the museum already possesses. The 
finish is that of a gem or a coin, while the largeness of treatment 
i$ such that it might have been hewn with an axe, and the play 
of the muscles is as full of spring and elasticity as life itself— 
the heel alone seems to me a masterpiece. The surface, more- 
over* of this bronze Is in the most perfect condition; I should 
like to think that it never had more polish than we now sec 
on it: the texture is wonderfully like that of the living 
epidermis. 

But it may be asked fiow are we in a position to judge of 
the original movement of the statue from the action of the 
muscles, when the whole leg is encased in a gre&ve? why 
should we see this play of muscles at all? and it has been 
suggested that the greave must be intended for leather, through 
which the working of the limb can be traced—as in the mag¬ 
nificent Medici statues of Michelangelo'—where, through a 
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leather cuirass, moulded in the form of a torso, by a convention 
of the artist, the natural movements of the muscles of the chest 
and abdomen are shewn. 

But that the greave cannot be of leather is obvious, for there 
is no clasp Or strap to fasten it round the leg. Moreover we 
know not only that the greaves of the Greeks were of metal, 
for they are to be found in all museums, but we see in this leg 
the division down the back of the greave which allowed it to 
be opened for the insertion of the kg, on which it dosed by its 
own elasticity; and it resembles in every respect the greaves 
which are found in the tombs. We know also that these 
greaves, like the metal cuirasses, were highly modelled in imita¬ 
tion of the natural leg, the anatomy being carefully represented, 
for there ore several such in the British Museum—one pair 
being ornamented with a Gorgon's head, as in this fragment; 
they were sometimes carried to as great perfection, In point of 
axtjas the most finished sculpture; as may be seen in a pair 
belonging to Mr. Boehm, B.A., of a slightly later date- than this 
leg, where the workmanship is of the highest kind. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that what is represented here is a bronze 
greave, which the sculptor was bound to model up to the 
highest point in imitation of the natural anatomy. 

To me it is quite obvious that in representing such a greave 
on the living figure, the jarring contrast between a limb in 
action and muscles in a state of repose, was more than .the artist 
could bear; he has therefore chosen to make his greave with 
the same play of muscles as though the leg were exposed. If 
the figure bad been simply standing, he would have made the 
muscles at rest. 

It only remains for me to congratulate the British Museum 
on the acquisition of so unique a specimen of the acme of 
Greek art. 


E. J. Poy^tejl 
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THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 

TWO UNPUBLISHED VASES IN THE GRAECO- 
ETRUSCAN MUSEUM AT FLORENCE. 

[Plate LXX.] 

My object in the following paper is two-fold; first, to comment 
on two hitherto unpublished vases relating to the myth of the 
Judgment of Paris; second ly, to discuss the typography of the 
myth generally, and in particular to offer some suggestions as to 
the origin of its early Art form. 

First as to the unpublished vases. Both the amphora and 
the pinax are now in, the Graeco-Etruscan Museum at Florence. 
The drawings and photographs were executed under the hind 
supervision of the Director of the Museum, Sig. Milani; he was 
however unable to tell me where the vases were found: they 
arc manifestly both of Attic work. It is fortunate that they 
bo til are now in the same Museum, as they present certain 
well-marked analogies in treatment, evident at the most 
cursory glance. 

A detailed description of the two vases is superfluous, as 
accurate reproductions lie before the reader, but I would call 
attention to one or two points. The amphora {Plate LXX. 
and Fig. 1) I should class as belonging to very early black - 
figured manner—before the regular B. F. Attic style is fully 
established—-with reminiscences of the so-called ' Chalcidiau * 
and of the ' Corinthian 1 styles. We note especially the 
curiously cut cloaks of the women, which appear frequently 
on Corinthian, vases, of which there are numerous examples 
in the Louvre; and we note also the rosettes on the animal 
frieze and the very £ Chalcidiau * horror vacui t eg. the little owl 
between the feet of Hermes. 




FlfJr 1.—0HYEFSE -OF AMFJSOJU J|f PlATP- 

analogy J6 specially milked in the dress of Paris,' ’where the 
Dionysos of the Marathon plate wears just such a fine-ribbed 
chiton indicated by waving lines. This love of ribbed lines is 
further observable in tko wavy lines that indicate the trees 
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The dress of the figures has on the other hand marked 
analogies with the Francois vase h and with such early bits of 
work as the Marathon plate (Kohler, MitL 1882, Taf. 3). This 
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(see on tins f Chalctdian r peculiarity* Cedi Smith, ‘Four 
Archaic Yaaes from Rhodes/ Journal Hdl, Bind. Y, p. 224). 
I may note in passing that these fine-ribbed chitons continued 
in special favour with the potter Amnsis (eg. the figure of 
Dionysos, A. Z. 1864, Taf. 15). The figure of Paris is identical 
in dress and almost identical in posture on both amphora and 
plate. It is in every detail (ungirtj ribbed chiton with border 



Fi&. 2 .—PmAX IN HUSKOTf at Flqeence. 


at neck and feet, narrow form of Doric bimation) exactly 
similar to that of Pcleus in the vase which shows such marked 
analogies to the style of Arnasis (Heydemaiuij, Griah,, Vos. 
T r 6, 4, see F. Studniczka, Bdtr&ge mr G&chicht* der ali- 
griechischcn Truths, p. 6fi). 

The only substantial differences between the treatment in 
the two vases are (1) the figure of Hermes which differs in 
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dress and action, (2) on the amphora we have two figures 
added to fi.lt up the ampler space. I attach no mythological 
importance to them; they are primarily space fibers, second¬ 
arily, they are engaged in what if we discuss Italian ait we 
should call the 1 sacre conversazioni.' As regards the amphora 
as a whole it falls under the class noted by Dr r Furfcwangle^ in 
his catalogue of the Berlin vases, as Amphofi «i, 2/3, 

Gruppe 3, though it precisely corresponds to none of the Bar Jin 
specimens. Of published vases the nearest to it in character is 
the recently published amphora found at Corneto, with Heratles 
and the Amazons and the hunt of the Calydonian boar (M&nu- 
maUi, 1834, Tsf, ii.-x,). The pinax has two holes in the upper 
part of the rim which seem to have been made for the purpose 
of passing a string through to suspend it. As to the treatment 
of the myth we may note that it is an instance of the class I 
shall call in my scheme &. Hermes leads the three goddesses 
into the presence of Paris, Paris betrays alarmbefore passing 
on T vrould call attention to the fact that, similar though the 
goddesses arc, the centre one (whom T believe to be uniformly 
Athene) is distinguished by the presence of spots on her cloak, 
and further by the tolaric chiton after the Ionian fashion of the 
e ^' fe % ATIi>ye? (^' 1^, 0So) j these appear in Corin¬ 

thian, * Chalcidian' and early Attic work, and, ns Mr. C. Smith 
has remarked, appear on the Harpy tomb (see op. ei if. p. 230). 

I turn to my second point, the discussion of the typography 
of the myth. 

I do not intend to attempt the complete enumeration of all 
known instances. The black-figured vases have recently been 
exhibited in tabular form by Hr. A. Schneider in his Der 
troiselte Sagcjikmt m der tilU&tm griuMszhni Xtmd (Leipzig,, 
188G), and as this book is in the hands of every student of the 
Trojan cycle of myths, I shall adopt hi s' lettering in referring 
to the vases, and shall not repeat his enumeration of the 
faniiliai L literature of the subject. Ho does not undertake to 
give a list that shall be complete, nor do I think such com¬ 
pleteness at all essential for the discussion of the question of 
typography: instances of. the myth are, as every one knows, 
remarkably numerous, and in a great number of cases the 
treatment is in all matters of importance perfectly uniform : 
the mere enumeration of such is a barren task and may well 
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be omitted. The essential tiling is to accumulate sufficient 
material for the safe establishment of the principal type-forms, 
subsequent instances will then only need to "be noted in so for 
as they present variations. 

Before however I begin the work of classification I will 
briefly note a few vases which do not appear in existing lists, 
and which seem to roe to be of sufficient importance to be 
registered, I number them separately; belonging as they do 
to all styles and periods, I cannot attempt to incorporate them 
into Ur. Schneider's list. Three belong to the Antikenkabinet 
at Copenhagen, two are in the Louvre, one in the National 
Museum at Naples, two at Palermo. 

1. Oiuochoe. Copenhagen, R F, Paris turns to fly at the 
approach of Hermes and the three goddesses, 

% Lokythos, Copenhagen. B, F. Paris turns to face 
Hermes, who is followed by the three goddesses: behind 
Paris a low chair, from which he has just risen. 

3. Lid of a Pyxis. Copenhagen. Fine Attic style; published 
Vases ptinis, Dumont et Chaplain, III. plate x. This vase, 
though long known to exist, bas attracted but little notice. 
The representation is unique: Hera advances in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, Athene by two bearded snakes, Aphro¬ 
dite by two Erotes. 

4. Amphora, Paris. B. F. Three goddesses stand almost 
in a line. Faria attempts to fly, Hermes seizes him by the 
left wrist (vide wood-cut to type B), 

5. Amphora. Paris, B. F, Two goddesses only, Paris 
attempts to fly. Hermes raises left hand in speech : inscrip¬ 
tions unintelligible. 

6. Krater, Naples, Tory late R. F. (Hcydemann, Cat 2S70), 
Paris seated (below handle) in Phrygian dress and holding spear. 
To him behind small tree approaches Hermes followed by two 
chariots, each drawn by two'homes and containing each two god¬ 
desses. In th e front chario t A then e and Hera, beh ind Apt rod its 
and Artemis- Above Hermes indications of rock and foliage 
behind which appears Pan holding pedum: inscriptions PAPJ£ 
AQANAlH APTJ|J£ AfcPOAITA * . HE , , Lower part of 
figure of Paris effaced and upper part of Hermes. The drawing 
is very late and coarse, the manner of depiction both as regards 
the presence of Artemis and Pan and the inscription FAPf^ 
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(in place of the customary h A\i£ai/Spo?) unique, but I see no 
reason to suspect the genuineness of the vase, though possibly 
the inscriptions are modern* 

7. Fragment of Vase* Palermo. Fine rod-figured, Paris in 
Phrygian cap, high hoots, Greek chiton, holding in left hand 
two spears, is seated on rock. Hermes in chiton, chlamys, and 
flat hat, raises left hand in token of speech. This occupies the 
whole fragment, probably obverse of a eotylos, Wo may suppose 
that on the reverse the three goddesses were depicted. 

S. Amphora. Palermo. R. F, Obverse, Paris seated on 
Took, wears chlamya and flat hat and toots: light hand raised 
meditatively to support chin, left hand holds club. To him 
approaches Athene only, in helmet and aegis, right hand 
holding spear, loft rests on hip: behind her Hermes in similar 
attitude* Reverse, youth draped, holds staff: to Mm approaches 
draped female figure offering akbastron; behind her, second 
draped figure. 

I would add also that the cinochoe marked A. in Ur. 
Schneider s list and 5 in Ovcrbcch’s, and noted as belonging to 
Colonel Coghill, is in the possession of Mr. louides, of Holland 
Park, London, by whose kind permission I saw and identified 
it. The Aegina amphora marked *q J £ Privatbcs. i, Athen,* 
must be I think the one I examined in the private collection 
of il. Rhousopoulos: it is of the most delicate archaic stylo, the 
flesh parts of the women white, the centre figure holds a spear 
so that she may- safely be described as Athene. Hermes does 
not wear Fltigelschuhe, only the high, pointed boots. On the 
reverse is the combat of Theseus and Minotaur. In any 
tabular view of the typography of a myth it seems to me a 
grave oversight to omit the indication of the reverse subject; for 
purposes of identification, if for nothing else, it is essential, 

I now proceed to the classification. I have preferred to keep 
the number of classes or of type forms few, and to note under 
these few heads the more important modifications. The classi¬ 
fication is in many respects so obvious that its main outline has 
been already anticipated, but I shall hope to show, when I came 
to the question of the origin of the original type form, that the 
somewhat stricter system I propose is not without Its use. I 
letter the typos in capitals, the modifications in small letters. 
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Tste Procession form, Paris absent, 

Hermes advances, timidly to the right, followed hy the 
three goddesses. Usually Athene only is characterised, 
and, when charaelerised, she invariably walks second. 
Hera, and Aphrodite (Athens also sometimes) mi- 
ell&TQd&rised. 



Ttpr A. 












the judgment of paths. 
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Type Procession form, Paris present, standing. 

As before bid Paris present; he stands, facing 
Hermes. 

b. Modification of B , Pavia shows alarm in one 

of three ways. 

In He simply turns to fly, 

2. Hermes seizes him by the arm or shouldor. 

S. Hermes actually wrestles with Paris, 


£ 
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Type C .—Procession form* Piths present seated. 

The order of the goddesses fluctuate; Paris usually 
surrounded by spate attempt at scenic effect, a tree, a 
house, his floehe, etc. 

c. Modification, the goddesses arrive in chariots, 
c 2 t One or two goddesses represented instead of 
three. 



Typk C. 


Tyfje D r —Procession form abandoned, 

Paris seated or standing in tlte centre or to the right 
or left. The three goddesses grouped around in every 
variety of pose. Often many unimportant accessory 
figures. 

d. Important accessory figures indicated often in 
back-ground. Themis, Erl a, Zeus, chariot of Helios, 
and especially Apollo, Artemis, and Apollmc symbols. 



Ti'I'E D. 
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Before discussing the origin of type A and its development 
into B, C and D, I must offer a, few somewhat disjointed re-marks 
on certain instances of the several types. 

With reference to type A the important facts to be borne iu 
mind are (1) that the type is con fined so far- aa I am aware to 
black-figured Attic vases, (2) that frequently the goddesses are 
not characterised at all, where they are it is to Athene only 
that prominence ia given. The Attic origin of the work may 
account for her prominence, hut it does not account for her 
taking invariably the second place : ill red-figured vases, e.tf. 
the Hieron cup in Berlin, she not unffeqUfcntLy walks first 
T shall have to offer later a suggestion to account for this 
middle position. 

Dr Schneider bps lightly observed with respect to the 
Sent kies cup that the crouching or seated attitude of Hermes 
ia merely due to inadequate space— we are not to regard it os 
Overbeck has done os representing a preliminary deliberation. 
I would add however that at the time when Xenoldes worked 
in all probability the type of the seated Pavvs G was in vogue, 
and tliat this may have suggested the seated Hermes. I would 
add further what seems to have passed hitherto unnoticed, that 
in the Xenokles cup the goddesses present a curious modification 
of the H three in one cloak J type: the upper part of the cloak 
is common to all, but each has also a separate piece over 01 
outside the arm, I am taking for granted that Overbook's 
reproduction based on that of Raoul Rochelte is correct: the 
cup itself is lost. Dr, Furtwangler thinks that this type of 
two or more women enveloped in one cloak is nothing hut a 
simplification cmvcniicmellc, and has no reference to actual 
custom {Collection Sah&tirof, Coups d’AvrjCS, plate li.). On the 
general principle I am not inclined to agree with him: when 
two women or more stand, those farthest from each other face 
to faro with a largo and unnecessary space of cloak stretched 
ont between them, I cannot regard the treatment os unc 
simplification. Sly own impression is that there w;is some 
religious ceremony in which two or more women enveloped 
themselves in one cloak, that this ceremony was depicted on 
vase paintings, that subsequently^ seeing its convenience the 
vase painter adopted the type for mere ordinary scents in 
which two or more women similarly attired walked together. 

H.fJ.—■vol. VII. Q 
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This I believe to be the case in the Xenoklcs cup, and Xenc- 
kles, always a cramped, somewhat confused draughtsman, halts 
between two opinions, and makes an impossible cloak half 
common to all three, half separate to each. 

Dr- Schneider gives seventeen instances of the simple pro¬ 
cession type of Hermes and the three goddesses; many additions 
might be added, but these am amply sufficient to establish it 

We pass to type B. _ 

Instances in which Paris is simply standing quietly awaiting 
the arrival of the procession are comparatively rare. It is 
noticeable also that in several instances of this type one of the 
goddesses is omitted (e.$., (?■ A. Bi dxxiL). This I attribute not 
so much to carelessness on the part of the artist as to the fact 
that bis eye was thoroughly habituated to the type A, it. three 
figures preceded by a fourth. How curiously the artist was 
filled with the processional character of the scene may be noted 
in Q> A, V. dxxiii. where Paris heads the procession and Hermes 
(taking the place of Paris) turns round to watch it approaching: 
the figure of Paris has been called Apollo or a Muse because 
he holds the lyre: a black-figured Muse does not so far os I 
know exist, and the black-figured lyre-playing Apollo is quite 
a different figure. 

I would further remark that typo B so long as it is black- 
figured remains strictly processional: but the type was taken 
over by red-figured vase painters, and under the influence no 
doubt of type D, where the processional order is losf its strict 
early form becomes modified. An example of what I mean is 
the delicate red-figured pyxis of tbc Saboraoff Collection at 
Berlin. (Fwtwangler, Coil. Sab. lxl); here Athene stands behind 
Paris, and Hera the hist in order turns her back on Aphrodite to 
meet Iris or some winged female messenger who approaches. 

In typo B there is distinctly perceptible the beginning of a 
desire to characterize Hera and Aphrodite, as well as Athene, 
Hera, walks first, Aphrodite lost. It is my to see the rmon; 
the fact of the judpnmt is distinctly emphasized by the presence 
of Paris, and therefore clear differentiation becomes necessary. 
I pass to a very interesting variation of B t i.e, the scheme (6) in 
which Paris expresses reluctance, and as a rule undergoes com¬ 
pulsion. Dr. Schneider notes seven instances; if to these we 
add two Baris amphora® (Nos. 4 and 5 of my list) and the two 
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vases now published for the first tim®, we have in all eleven 
instances of the h scheme: they are in fact more numerous than 
B. They are uniformly black-figured with the single but well- 
marked exception of the British Museum stamnos (Overbeck, 
G. II. ix. 8), I think the reason of this is not far to seek. The 
great Attic cylix painters Hi cron, Brygos, and their contem¬ 
poraries, took up the type with Paris seated, and by their 
graceful treatment of it effaced the popularity of the standing 
type. The rude motive of the actual struggle was supplanted 
by such gentler sentiments as amazement and admiration. 
Whether there was any literary tradition of the struggle 
between Paris and Hermes I do not pretend to decide; it 
is by no means necessary to presuppose such tradition; the 
artist is quite as well able to invent such a modification of 
the story as the poet himself: indeed in one instance he 
noticeably goes hack on artittis in place of literary tradition 
in the well-known lekytlios of the Berlin Museum (FurtwKttgkr, 
Cat. 2G05, Arch. Zcii. 1882, Taf. 11) where the Peleus and 
Thetis wrestling scheme is adopted for Hermes and Paris. 
Wo may note also that in all early conceptions of myths we 
find a tendency to the exhibition of forcible situations with a 
view to emphasizing the compulsery obedience to the will of 
the gods. 

In type G the essential advance in the treatment of the 
subject is that Paris is seated ; he no longer forms any part of 
the procession, nor is he liable to be confused with Hermes who 
approaches him. A sort of transition from the standing to the 
seated type is to be noted in the Copenhagen lekytlios (number 
2 of my supplementary list) i here Paris has just risen from a 
low chair. Type C is an essentially red-figured type, but two 
black-figured instances are known, Overbeck, is. 6, and an 
amphora in the British Museum: in both Paris is seated in 
a quaint inclined position on a rock. Indicated by a curved 
line. 

The vase painter of typo C seems to give bis fancy full rein 
as regards the order of precedence among the three goddesses: 
in the Hieron cylix (Berlin, 2201) Athene is first; in another 
Berlin cyli* of the fine Attic style (Berlin, 25116), Aphrodite; 
in the Brygos cylix. they are undistinguisbable; in a Nolan 
amphora of the British Museum (Overbeck, G . II x. l) t Aphro- 

Q £ 
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dite beads the procession. Olympian etiquette is- fast becoming 
relaxed, among the goddesses there is a rapidly growing feeling 
of democratic equality. 

It is net necessary to dwell on all the graceful picturesque 
variations of the simple theme, which arc due wholly to the 
play of the vase painter's fancy. To turn from the stiff stereo¬ 
typed procession of types A and B and the black-figured 
instances of C to the work of the red-figured radix painters 
is to pass from frost-bound winter to the new impulse, the 
budding life of spring. Sometimes Baris is seated in a little 
temple house and watches unabashed with kingly grace the 
coming of the goddesses: at another he hides his face behind 
his cloak in rustic terror. Brygos makes him sing to his lyre, 
and with up-turned head take- no notice of the coming pro¬ 
cession ; sometimes a flock of goats gathers thick about him, 
sometimes a single sheep suffices as a symbol. With the 
goddesses them is every graceful variety of posture and attri¬ 
bute. Hern holds a small lion, or Aphrodite a tiny love-god 
perched upon her hand or perhaps a throng of loves clustering 
about her head. To base any theory on this endless diversity 
of attributes and arrangement would be useless and absurd. 
With respect however bo the presence of the love-gods I would 
notice one particular instance, both because I think it marks a 
definite advance in feeling ami because it has some interest 
with respect to Dr. Beimdorfs new theory of interpretation as 
to the 2 Tbnnatos' drum of the column from Ephesus in the 
British Museum, In a cyatkos of the Berlin Museum (No. 
2010, Anncdi 1S33, tav. d’agg. E.) which belongs to type C, 
Eros is standing evidently talking to Aphrodite and encour¬ 
aging her as to the issue : a full-grown Eros is quite common 
when we come to type D , but in the procession form C with 
this one exception he never appears. The Erotes one or many 
who bover about Aphrodite in type C whether one or many are 
attributive, scarcely personal; when Eros enters as a distinct 
personality, powerful to- persuade and compel, not merely as a 
sort of symbol of the ehaim of Aphrodite, we have an evident 
advance in sentiment, we are nearing the Praxitelcan manner, 
Tn fact as regards Eros the myth in question has three stages: 
1st, in types A and B Eros is wholly absent, 2nd, in G he is 
present attribuHvflyt $rd, in D and in the one case cited of 0 he 
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is present pwmwtUy, often in his three aspects as Eros, Potlios, 
and Himeros. If Dr. Benndorf {Bulldino tl Comm-. Archeo¬ 
logy Communal*, Home, 1886, si*, 1, 2, 3, p. 54) is light in 
interpreting the scene on the Ephesus dram els the Judgment of 
Paris, we have a full-grown personal Eros in the processional 
type^ just as in the cyathos in question. 

Type C undergoes many modifications according to the space 
at command or the fancy of the painter, c.g. in the Nolan 
amphora of the British Museum referred to before and in the 
amphora (wood-cut to type C% Paris and the three goddesses 
occupy the obverse, Hermes alone the reverse: in the Palermo 
fragment (my number 7) Paris and Hermes occupy one side and 
(presumably) the throe goddesses the other, 

Modification e calls fur no special comment. It is so far as I 
know confined to the two instances 1 have cited, the Copenhagen 
and the Naples vases (my list 3 imd G). It was a pleasant fancy 
of the vase painters to make the goddesses conic in their chariots, 
hut it is a fancy that suggests that the interest of the myth 
Itself was somewhat exhausted and needed the stimulus of 
artificial treatment. 

Finally we may note under type 0 a transition stage to U. 
In a lekythos published by We Inker* A. D. v. Tnf. J\ 1, the 
procession form is beginning to disappear. The centre goddess 
Athene stands iu repose with her feet crossed, not advancing at 
all; the hindmost goddess, whether Hera or Aphrodite, is seated 
balancing the seated figure of Paris. 

Lastly in type 1) the procession form wholly vanishes: what¬ 
ever thought (and this question w'c shall consider later) 
prompted this procession form in the early types is now wholly 
forgotten. Paris is the centre of the scene, Hermes and the 
three goddesses are scnttcred about—as it seems, no matter how. 
A very troublesome clement in the late form of this as of 
every other myth arc the accessory figures. Those for the most 
part are unmeaning, attendants perhaps, women with fans, 
extra gods, space-filling £ supers r of every kind. This fourth 
century type came iu of course with the love of loud showy 
compositions, perspective elements and all the other signs of 
decorative and cxpassive decadence. Often in tins class of 
vase the figures are so vaguely characterized that it is impossible 
to say if the painter really intended to depict a f Judgment 1 or 
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riot; the impression left on one’s mind is that ho was too idle 
and indifferent to care to make up his mind what ho really 
did mean. Among the mass of snob vases, vulgar to look at, 
unprofitable to discuss, there stand out, however, a small number 
which we class as d t i,c. the type with iinporttmt accessory 
figures. These I would note under two heads, 1st. Those 
which seek to lend a new motive to the contest by the intro¬ 
duction of Themis or Eris : such are the well-known Oarlsruhe 
vase (Overheck, IT. G. id, 1), with Eris; its scarcely Jess well- 
known sister of St. Petersburg (see woodcut, type If). 2nd. 
Those which add a new factor in the conditions of the judgment 
by the introduction cl Zeus or Apollo with Delphic surroundings 
—instances of this are the new' Vienna krater ( VorieffebldUcr, 
Serie E, xi. a vase of the highest interest which adds new 
emphasis to problems, already suggested by such vases as 
VnrtegdildtU-r s Serie A, x. 2, and A, ix. l h In these it will 
be remembered that Zeus appears and seems to delegate the 
Judgment rather to Apollo than to Paris. This new conception 
I believe to be in dose connection with the Themis origin of 
the strife—the figure of Themis seated on the Delphian tripod 
(Vorteffcblattcr, Serie A, xi. 2) in the middle of a cylix will not 
be forgotten. Together with the appearance of Themis as new 
ca% rs«, and Apollo as new decider of the strife, there appears the 
desire to add scenic effect by introducing in the background 
the chariot of Helios and the figure of Selene or Eos^but this? 
may probably be put down to the general love of the fourth 
and fifth century for this eoemicat background. 

It is my purpose here only to raise the question of the special 
connection of Apollo with the myth, I do not see my way at 
present to the solution of the difficulty. It is of course perfectly 
easy to conceive that the delicate question of the priority of 
the goddesses was referred to the Delphic oracle, but what we 
really want to know is what causes the marked appearance 
in the fourth, century of this factor in the depiction of the 
vase-paintings. Was there some special literary impulse or 
did some great monumental picture or sculptural group suggest 
the idea—or, lastly, was there some great contemporaneous 
impulse to the worship of Apollo which caused this element 
to be introduced into the Judgment—and into many other 
myths ? 
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I turn from this general discussion of the typography of the 
mvth to the more definite and positive subject of my paper, 
i.& my theory as to the origin of the early type-form of the 
£ Judgment. 3 

At the outset we are met by a fact that piques curiosity and 
prompts m to investigation. Every commentator on the 
'Judgment* vase-paintings has noticed one curious point I 
mean the presence and long persistence of type A. Hermes 
and the three goddesses alow, wUfomt Paris. Surely it is a 
curious way to represent the myth with the principal figure 
conspicuous by its absence. The early vase painter it ho "was 
nothing else was a story-teller and a somewhat garrulous oite, 
he was much more likely to err in the addition tliau in the 
suppression of detail: no technical difficulty here stands'in his 
way—if he could draw four figures Ire could add a fifth—why 
then in so largo a number of cases docs he advisedly dock the 
scene of its principal actor, and represent a purely preliminary 
stage ? Further, why does he adopt the procession-form at all? 
We are so used to this procession-form that it. perl laps requires 
some effort of the imagination to conceive of the myth as em¬ 
bodied otherwise, but if we rid ourselves of preconceived notions, 
surely the natural way of representing the myth would be 
something of this sort: Paris in the centre facing the successful 
goddess Aphrodite to whom he speaks or hands a crown, behind 
him—to indicate neglect—the two disappointed goddesses, 
Hermes anywhere, just to indicate the mandate of the gods, in 
fact such a form as actually appears later on a pyxis already 
cited, Furtwiingler, Sabourvjf Collection, hi Wherever, in fact, 
we have an order strictly processional, Hermes present always 
and always conspicuous, we have a form that seems to me 
to tell its own story, f a that it was not made for the myth 
but merely adapted and taken over, having had original fy 
another and more apposite significance—a myth in which Paris 
played no part at all 

Welcher (A, D. v, 3GG) felt the difficulty and in the manner 
of his times accounted for it by supposing the procession-form 
based on some special literary emphasis on the going to Ida ; 
he concludes that 'die Pocsie gleicli diesein ersten Theile einen 
gewisseu Charakter oder Glanz gegeben hiitte 3 (Welcker, Jjp. 
Kyklos II. SSJ. Dr. Luckenbach in Lis Verhdltme$ dor gricch- 
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itfc/itfn. Va&tTtbildcr, 5tl2, denies this litarary source and suggests 
that the early art form of the myth was dftc to the it/vc of 
arefi am art for processions. Dr, Scl s neider, Dr? troischc Sagnikrcis, 
p. S)0, revives Wclcker’s literary interpretation, according to the 
reactionary canrms he consistently adopts throughout his book. 
In general I have no hesitation in saying that-I am "with 
Dr. Luckenbach in his method of interpretation, and entirely 
adverse to Dr, Schneider, but in this particular question I have 
my own solution to offer which coincides entirely with neither 
of theirs. The general question would need to be discussed in 
connection with a large number of myths, and this is beyond 
the scope of the present paper; I can therefore here only say 
that though I thank Dr. Schneider for pointing out (p, 2) the 
over-present peril of the exaggeration of a principle, T still adhere 
to the ' Soliulpmgramm J (op r tit p. 3) of typography to which 
he is so strongly averse,, and I hope in this individual instance 
I am now discussing to support and strengthen my position. 

I will first state why it seems to me that tile explanations 
both of Dr. Schneider and Dr. Luckenbach are inadequate. 
First Dr. Schneider's itfentry explanation. Prokloe says, 
t rept xdXkQVS ivi^jy]Clv ’A8rp>a r TI pa icai ’AffrpoZhg, a? tt pb? 
'AXetjav^pov ev aara. A jo? mpotrray^v v <£’ ‘Kppov tt ph^ tjjv 
xpfotv dsyovrai —here Dr. Schneider stops, hut it is better to 
cite the whole passage, /tal irpoapiim ryv ’AtypoStryv irrapBcw 
i ott f liXJifljs •ydp.aii} o ‘AXi^av&pos. Now taking this passage 
ns a fair summary of the account of the Judgment in the Cyprin, 
one is forced to own that in all probability the poet dwelt on 
three points, the beginning of the strife among the goddesses, 
the coming of Hermes and his leading them to Pads, and the 
Judgment itself. But suppose the ancient vase-painter to be 
perfectly unfettered in bis choice, there is nothing to make him 
give preference to the procession to Ida ; in fact that, if any tiling, 
is the transitional unimportant moment; the two important 
moments are, the kindling of the strife and the pronouncing of 
the Judgment. If therefore we even suppose {which I do not 
for a moment) that the vase-painter based his representation 
on the account in the Oypria, wlmt governed his selection of 
the moment ? and why did he choose the least important ? 
I wish to make clear that I agree with Dr. Schneiderdu sup¬ 
posing that the going io Ida was described in the Cypria, but 
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I disagree ’with him in supposing that that is sufficient to 
account for the marked prominence of the procession-form in. 
tiie art expression of the myth. 

If the vase-pain ting were based on the literary form, what 
we should naturally have would be e.g, t obverse, the three 
goddesses led by Hermes to Ida, reverse, the actual judgment 
hut quite distinct in type, whereas wb&t we do find is that the 
procession is the root and ground of the art form, the tdl-iin- 
portant and constant factor in it, and Paris is present or absent 
in a very strange and subordinate fashion. 

Turning to Dr. Luckeubach we find that bis suggestion is 
that archaic art loved processions, lienee the Judgment is con¬ 
ceived of as a procession. Surely this is going a little loo far, 
we can scarcely wonder that Dr. Schneider is roused to wrath. 
Ancient art did undoubtedly love processions, but not with a 
passion so foolish and unreason able : the Judgment is a situation 
essentially stationary, Hermes a subordinate figure \ in depicting 
other myths, ancient art is not driven to express its thought in 
terms of an inappropriate procession; it is indeed, ns T am always 
eager to maintain, usually governed by traditional form but net 
to the extent of unnecessary obscurity in the thought to be ex¬ 
pressed. We need a stronger motive power, we are driven It seems 
to me to the supposition that the black-figured type A was not 
invented at all for the myth it represents, but was taken over 
from a conception processional in its nature, and in which 
Hermes played a prominent and necessary part. 

Type A contains unfortunately no very early instances, no 
Corinthian work, not oven any very early Attic work, only 
for the most part vases of the stereotyped black-figured stylo. 
The vases I publish here for the first time are among the earliest 
instances, and yet the artist is obviously only repeating n thrice- 
told tale. Where Corinthian and early Attic vases fait us we 
turn of course to literature and ask if we have any account of 
Peloponnesian works of art embodying the myth at an earlier 
dote. On both the chest of Cypsqios and the throne of Apollo 
at Aniycla-e it appears—and in both it is satisfactory to find that 
the treatment coincides with that of t} T pc A „ The presence of 
Paris is not indeed, as some have said, precluded, but the main 
emphasis is laid on Hermes and the form is evidently pro¬ 
cessional The passages of Paus&tiias are too w r ell known to 
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need citation. What it is important to us to note is that the 
established type of the myth in the art of the seventh century 
E.c. was that of a procession of the goddesses led hy Hermes, 
and this type it was that was taken over to the B. F. Attic 
vase-paintings of the sixth and fifth century. 

We have yet another branch of evidence to examine. It is 
not well to consider vase-paintings in complete isolation: have 
other departments of art, c.$. sculpture, bronzes, terra-cottas of 
archaic style so early that they might be supposed to have 
influenced B. F, vase-paintings, left us any instances of tho 
1 Judgment of Paris'? 

If we ash this question in its point-blank form the answer 
has to be H No. f Of this myth so widely popular in E. F. vase- 
painting, other forms of contemporary art have left us, so far as 
I am aware, no trace; but if we put tho question in anotbei and 
more abstracted form—-if we ask, has archaic ait left ua any 
type of these goddesses linked together by a common purpose 
and under the guidance of Hermes ? the answer will I think be 
more favourable, and will to my mind offer the solution of the 
difficulty. 

A large class of reliefs ovist, of which two in. the Sabouroff 
collection at Berlin (Fnrtw&ngler, Coil. Sab. plate xxviii.) may 
be taken as typical, or again, the well-known relief from 
Gallipoli, now at "Vienna, 

The subject is Hermes conducting three nymphs into the 
presence of Pun. Pan is seated on 3. rock. The resemblance 
to type C of our myth is obvious and striking even at the most 
superficial glance. The style, however, of these nymph reliefs 
is uniformly late; the earliest known is I believe the Arcbandros 
relief published by Milchhdfer, Mitt T. p- 20tb It may date 
about the time of Pheidias, or a little later, How obviously jf 
these reliefs of late date were alt we had, we could base nothing 
on the resemblance, however striking it might be. Happily we 
can trace bank the type to earlier days. Dr. Furtwangler, in 
his admirable paper on the Charites of the Acropolis {Mitt, 
III 181) has shown beyond a doubt that these frequent nymph 
reliefs are but the descendants of a much earlier typo, namely, 
of the Cborites led by Hermes. He distinguishes three stages 
in the development—1st, the Chari tee alone, 2nd, the Charites 
led by Hermes, 3rd, the Charites transformed into nymphs and 
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led by Hermes into the presence of Pan. I "believe that in the 
second stage we find the origin of out myth type A. Literature 
abundantly connects Hermes and the Chari tes: the prayer at 
the Thesmophoria will not "be forgotten (Aristoph. TAtsfft. 
line 300), ndi raI 'Ep/t ft aal Xupta-iv \ PJutarch says (derncta aud. 
rat. 13), tiAAd *ai ray ‘Ep^ir Tfit? X^pto^i' ai ^raXcttol avyitaB- 
IBpvaev, and again {tfc 9iaL deomivi cap. XVI., p. 164) r Hyqwwa 
TrapcLEftBoacnv avr&v (tcov XfjptVwif) top r Ep/i-*}y; in Samos 
Hermes was worshiping! as Xapi^iwTi^c s and in a sacrificial 
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inscription in pre-Eucleidic letters found at Eleusts, Hennes 
Agoraios and the Chn rites are named together. For the whole 
literature of the subject T refer to 0. Benndorf r r Hie Chariten 
des Sokrates/ A. Z. 18G9, p< 58, -where he discusses the well- 
known Vatican relief of the Three Graces and the other 
replicas of the same subject. 

I" only cite these passages to show that the worship of Hermes 
as leader of the Three Graces was familiar to at 7 ra\atol ; it is 
therefore, a priori, highly probable that in very early days there 
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were votive reliefs representing Hermes and the Three Chari tes t 
although our earliest Actual in stances are of the fourth century, 
R.C*—those referred to by Dr. Furtwangler {op, cht). A very 
closely analogous monument of the early fifth century is the 
Tlmsns relief in the Louvre, where the Chari tea are certain 
from the inscription. Hermes is their leader, as Apollo is that 
of the Muses. 

I atn inoliueJ to think that my view of the origin of type A 
may be confirmed by an examination of details, and this in two 
special particulars, (1) I have repeatedly noted that in type A 
One goddess only is characterized, f,c r the middle one, Athene, 
It is I think a noticeable fact that in the type of the Chari tea 
later developed into the Nymphs one trait is almost constant— 
the middle figure turns cji This, of course, arose from the 

desire to compose the group pleasantly. In type A frequently, 
though not always, Athene turns her head and looks back at 
the third goddess. It has been usual to interpret this by 
supposing that the third goddess was cither a sort of Cinderella, 
disliked and snubbed by the two elder goddesses, or else that 
she is regarded with fear proleptically as the successful rival. I 
am not prepared to say that one or other or both these notions 
were not iu the mind of the red-figured vase painter, but I think 
the variant attitude of the second goddess was already fixed in 
accordance with the Charites type; in fact, I think the attitude 
suggested the thought rather than the thought the attitude. 
If contempt or fear had been the prim ary motive of the attitude 
both the goddesses would have equally turned round to gaxe at 
Aphrodite, instead of one only. It would perhaps be fanciful to 
draw attention to the fact that the second Ob aria is draped in 
the Doric chiton again merely from the desire to get variety 
in the design, and that this possibly may have suggested 
the position of the severer Athene; the third Chads or 
Nynrph frequently muffles the hand in drapery, an attitude 
which appears also in the Aphrodite of many of the vase- 
paintings. 

(2) Very frequent attributes in the hands of any or all of the 
goddesses are flowers and fruit. Tim fruit, indeed,, has given 
rise often to wrong interpretations, and lias been made to stand 
for the golden apple of Discord, which, ns is now well known, 
never appears on vase-paintings. Now I am well aware that it 
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is no unfrequent thing to find a woman figure carrying flowers 
and fruit when no special meaning can bo attached to it, I 
cannot, however, forbear noting that in the hands of the Gbarites 
they have peculiar significance. Our word Graces but feebly 
and partially expresses the function of these goddesses, and 
seises indeed only their later and more superficial aspect, The 
Chari tes me primarily nature goddesses of increase the givers 
of all good things to man, the goddesses of fruitfulness. 
Aphrodite herself is but the mightiest of their number; her 
worship was closely associated with theirs. In the regular 
Cbarites and Nymph type of the reliefs tins three hold bands, 
and therefore cannot carry gilts, but in the closely-analogous 
type of the Eumeuides reliefs [Mitt. IV, 9) the three Eumenides 
hold flowers, in their capacity of benevolent givers of gifts, 

I believe it to be a mere coincidence, and attach no import¬ 
ance whatever to the fact, but it is curious to note that in gems 
of late date Overbade, 0.11. XI. 0} the three goddesses take 
the precise form of tbo later representations of the Graces and 
pose in an attitude evidently copied from the group most 
familiar in the replica of Siena, 

My special bus Eneas is with the origin of the art forn t of the 
myth, but I would note that there is a certain analogy between 
the Chantes and even the literary aspect of the goddesses of 
the Judgment.. The myth of the judgment has been for the 
moat part regarded as having its origin in the beauty-contests, 
ffEXXoTTCia* which are known to have taken place among 
mortal women.; others regarded it as an echo of the Three 
Sisters Saga common to so many nations. It is possible and 
probable that many strands may have gone to its weaving, and 
I do uot pretend to the trained mythological sense necessary 
for their disentanglement. I would throw out, however, this 
concluding suggestion. May uot au element in the myth he 
this, that the three goddesses are the Ckarites as idwtls, the 
gift-givers at strife? As gift-givers they appear before Paris; 
aa gift-givers we may remember these very three goddesses 
conjointly with Artemis dowered the daughters of Pandarcus 
[Odyssey, XX, 64). We cannot too carefully remember that as. 
rivals in beauty they appear only in late degenerate art* I 
cannot therefore .for a moment regard the tcaWiardov as the 
kernel of the myth. This notion is contemporary with the 
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in-coming of the golden apple; rather to my mind there under¬ 
lies the myth a thought far more austere and reverent. The 
Judgment of Paris isa conflict of trrjpela; the perfectly fortu¬ 
nate man needs for the dowering of his life the of glory, 

the of wisdom, the ^npiT of love; but it may he he must 

choose between them, and according to ancient thinking the 
mightiest of these is Aphrodite, the °f ^ ve - 

It may seem tlmt this is an abstract notion unnatural to early 
days* but I think the further one goes back to the engines of 
Greek mythology the more one is struck by a certain fluc¬ 
tuating quality, a certain instability of personality, interchange- 
ability of attributes. It is not so much vagueness as a certain 
economy of utterance both literary and artistic which makes 
one thing serve many purposes. It, is like the absence of precise 
differentiation, in the early uses of mood ami tense. Hence it 
seems to me that in regarding the three Judgment goddesses 
as rival Charites we are in harmony with the spirit of early 
mythological developments: the method is sound for the literary 
form of the myth as for its artistic expression. 

.Briefly to resume, it seems to me probable, as regards the art 
farm of the myth 

1. That the origin of type A was the taking over of the type 
of Hermes leading the Charites. 

2. That this accounts for the prominence of Hermes and the 
at first subordinate position or even absence of Paris. 

3. That it further accounts for the fact that at first the middle 
goddess only is differentiated. 

4. That the theory of the subordinate position of Paris in the 
myth is further supported by the fact, that in fourth century 
representations there is observable a tendency to refer the 
Judgment to Apollo Tather than Paris, 

5. That possibly as Hermes and the Charites arc the proto¬ 
type of Hermes and the three goddesses, so the seated Pan in 
the Nymph reliefs may be the prototype of Paris and his rival 
surroundings in red-figured vase-paintings. 

That as regards the myth itself of the Judgment apart from 
its art form :■—- 

X. An important element in the myth is the aspect of the 
three goddesses as rival Charites or gift-givers. 

2, That ihe myth in this form may have existed long 
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before the Trojan war, anil bad no necessary connection with 
Paris. 

3, That it was connected with Paris in consequence of the 
prominence given to Aphrodite, and therefore by a writer 
(possibly the author of the Cypria) who desired to honour 
Aphrodite, 

4, That the notion of the jeaX\firTetaiJ leaving os it does, no 
trace in early literature or early art cannot be regarded as the 
origin of the myth. The Judgment was, hfee the conflict 
between Athene and Poseidon, a contest of characteristic gifts. 

It occurs to me that the view slated above as to tho origin of 
the type may serve to throw light on a curious lute block- 
figured amphora of the Berlin inuseum (Fur fcwangler's Qdt. £154), 
On the obverse of this vase Hermes ca/rrying a ram precedes three 
female figures in the regular M Judgment" scheme. The women 
carry flowers and fruit Hermes Kriophoros might without any 
absurdity precede the three Graces as ged desses of fertility. 
To suppose that he carried a ram when escorting the three 
goddesses, to the Judgment would be manifestly ridiculous. The 
vase, however, is so Etruscan in style that any misunderstanding 
might easily occur. If the painter was copying, he must, I 
think, at any rate have had before him not a representation of 
the Judgment but of Hermes and the Graces, and one in which 
the original designer clearly intended to express this subject. 
Be. Furtwangler explains as “Zug zum Parisurteil (?)" The 
undersized youth preceding Hermes I cannot for a moment 
suppose to he Fans, he is I think just a boy attendant. 


Jane E, Harrisojt, 
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THE EARLY IONIC ALPHABET. 

Mr. Pethie's excavationa at Naucmtis, in the first season 
(ISS^-d), threw new light on many brandies of classical archae¬ 
ology: and a full share has fallen it pen epigraphy* That science, 
indeed, lias acquired new facts which not only form an important 
addition where additional evidence was most needed, but also 
necessitate a modification of certain theories which have hitherto 
been regarded m certain and fundamental. It Is difficult* though 
not impossible, to reconstruct a portion of the foundations with¬ 
out injuring the edifice built thereon. But this attempt must be 
made, if we would neither ignore newly discovered material, nor 
allow its discovery to shake our confidence in the whole com¬ 
plicated structure of facts and theories that constitutes the 
science of epigraphy. 

In the chapter on the inscriptions which was incorporated with 
Mr. Petrie's Memoir, 1 the present writer endeavoured to give to 
the earliest records of dedication their true interpretation, and 
to assign to them what seemed their due place in the history of 
the Greek alphabet. But, with another season's work in prospect, 
it appeared premature to do more than this, or to draw general 
conclusions which further discoveries might again modify. That 
second season is now over, and work on the site of Nancratia 
is, for the present at least, discontinued. Though we have dis¬ 
covered many more inscriptions, several of them of considerable 
interest and importance, there aie none which approach in age 
those found before by Mr. Petrie, and published in the first 
Memoir. The early inscriptions already published must there¬ 
fore stand alone i and there is no reason for further delay before 

1 JViHUJfcrrttf®, Part 1 P published by order of tliig tlDmmittee of the Egypt 
Esplomiioa Fond. 
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fm attempt is made to estimate more carefully their importance, 
and to consider the changes they involve in our views as to the 
earliest adoption and use of the alphabet by people of Hellenic 
race. 

The inscriptions now referred to all contain dedications to 
Apollo; they are incised with a sharp instrument upon very 
early pottery; and the forms of the letters are in every eise 
perfectly distinct. Two of them, which were foil ml at the 
bottom of a well in the tomonos dedicated by the Milesians to 
Apollo, were upon soft red-brawn ware, decorated with black 
bands. From the place where they were found no exact date 
can bo inferred; but similar pottery was found elsewhere at 
Naucratis in positions where it must have been buried at least 
before the middle of the seventh century nc.: 1 and this is a 
date which would well accord with the style of tire ornamenta¬ 
tion. Other very early inscriptions, though in some instances 
distinctly later than these, were found upon massive dishes of 
coarse drab-coloured ware. These dishes were buried near the 
bottom of a trench into which the refuse of the temple pottery 
was thrown, at a level assigned by Mr. Petrie to a date of 
640—830 n.a 2 The alphabet used in the earliest inscriptions 
is represented in a convenient form for reference in. the space 
assigned to th@ first four classes on the table which forms 
Plate XXXV. of Nauhralia, Part I, the Memoir already referred 
to. Its essential characteristics are here reproduced. 


E. 


nr 

3 

rn 




I J A 
A 


r v 
N *> 
vA C 
/v < 

C 


a 

0 


T <1 




T 'A 

A 

A 


For the interpretation of the inscriptions themselves, and the 
consequent identification of the symbols above reproduced, 1 
must refer to the chapter in which I have previously written 
about them, 3 I cannot indeed expect that the conclusions there 

1 Patric, op. cii r pp P 5, 3&. lav-ul 250 in, 800 n.C. TippnminatiJj, 

3 Op. cA pp, 10, SO. TJi*y oitturnt 1 Op, sti. pp. 54-81. 
love.12-30 in. ami laval 2Sflin. fa G.nO c.e., 

U S,—VOL. VII, p 
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drawn will Be accepted without due consideration; but I venture 
to think that the weight of evidence in their favour is so strong 
as to overcome the hesitation which their strangeness must at 
first produce. 

It is of importance to note that these early inscriptions were 
all found in the temenos dedicated by the Milesians to Apollo, 
Kow the city of Naucratis existed long before the time of 
Amasis, who, as Herodotus tells us, gave it to the Greeks to live 
in; but it was from the first a Greek colony; and the Milesians, 
if not, as is probable, the first to found it, were at least among 
its earliest inhabitants. As the inscriptions all contain dedica¬ 
tions to Apollo, in later examples expressly called the Milesian 
Apollo, it is natural to assign them to Miletus, We can go 
thus far pretty safely ou what we may call external evidence 
only; here we have inscriptions, dating from the middle of the 
seventh century u.c. d and written in all probability by Milesian, 
colonists. It remains for us to examine the forms of the letters 
themselves, and thence to gather what results we can for the 
science of epigraphy. 

In the first place, we need not hesitate for a moment to which 
class of alphabets we must assign, these inscriptions. They are 
unmistakably Ionic, as indeed we should have expected from the 
place where they were found, and the dedications they record. 
But if Ionic, then they are nearly, if not qnite, a centory earlier 
than any Ionic inscription that bus hitherto been known. For 
the names and records cut upon the legs of the colossi at Abu 
Simbel must now not only give up their place, as the earliest 
monuments of the Ionic alphabet, but must even, bo left outside 
the connected series of Ionic inscriptions which we now possess; 
they, in fact, represent a local and quite distinct variety of the 
early Greek alphabet, and cannot properly be called Ionic at alb 
Abu Simbel has so long held its place that it seems almost to 
possess a right of prescription—a right which must, however, 
yield to new facts. But to these Abu Simbel inscriptions we 
shall have to recur; at present, as has been said, they aro 
altogether outside the question—-just as much so as the alphabets 
of Thera, of Ohalcds, or of Athens, 

Bearing this in mind, we may now consider what new 
characteristics we meet with, how this earliest Ionic alphabet 
differs from the form which it assumed a century later, and 
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which ultimately became universal throughout the Hellenic 
world. For there is no essential difference between the inscrip¬ 
tions of Branch idee and the uncial Greek type in use at a printing 
office of to-day r But tins previous century had produced important 
changes: already, however, in these the earliest records of Ionic 
writing that we possess, we find that the long and short o have 
been differentiated, that the v is in full use. As to >j unfortunately 
we have no evidence, nor as to the symbols for $, ^ and ^ 
usually regarded as typical of this alphabet; but k, A, o, w, p 
and r have already assumed the forms with which we arc familiar, 
even t is already a straight line, and preserves no trace of the 
characteristics of its Phoenician, original. With e, p f v, and <r 
the case is otherwise. Of these four letters the forms arc entirely 
new to the student of epigraphy; and they are of the highest 
interest, since in every case they preserve resemblances to their 
Phoenician or other prototypes which have in all other extant 
examples completely disappeared. These then we will notice 
In order. 

(1) e. A glance at the table given above will show' that while 
the ordinary early form of this letter, that identical with the 
Plioenician He, is found on the earliest inscriptions, another 
also occurs. This is turned round, with the points downwards, 
a position only before known at the turning point of 0i>v&Tpo- 
$r)hav lines, where it is due to the mere accidental requirements 
of the writing. But here, in direct lines,* a different explanation 
must be sought. The hieratic Egyptian form found in the 
Papyrus Prisse, from which the Phoenician symbol is now by 
general consent derived, is absolutely identical with this Nau- 
cratite letter. In the scantiness of our records of early Phoenician 
forms two explanations are possible. Either we see here a 
modification due to local Egyptian influence—hardly likely at 
this date, when the forms from which the Phoenician alphabet 
was derived were perhaps already obsolete; or else, as is far 
more probable, the Greek lm here faithfully preserved a form 

! I hivfi said netting A4 to dilation «tp*ei m ike <m A its* and un- 
of Tha earnest irscripcloaii of familiar Invention, Ah 5n a child. JLlRl 

coarse roe, as a nils, front right to teft j leaxning' fat piiot Jut-tors. Qqc w two 
bat ]Ji cHo or tiro ttit d.3 reel ion is ]ifi- justifies of f$&wrrp<NlH\ft£y are d [gt] ncily 
vtrAwi It is obvisua that ancJi AtcE- later, 

dental tcvoiEioit l'i j'lLHt what one might 

IL 2 
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of the Phoenician symbol which does not happen to occur on 
any of the very few equally old or older Phoenician monuments 
that we possess. This is a hypothesis that will hardly seem 
untenable, when we remember that a few years ago early forms 
of some other Phoenician letters, samekh for instance, were 
preserved only in their Greek derivatives, though more recent 
discoveries have shown the same in Phoenician inscriptions?; wo 
can hardly yet hold that we are acquainted with all the local 
varieties of tlio Phoenician alphabet from which the Greeks can 
have borrowed. This Kaucmtite then, not only adds a new 
form to the Greek alphabet, but also to the Phoenician its 
parent: and moreover it adds yet another link to the chain 
of evidence that joins the Phoenician with the hieratic Egyptian 
symbols, 

(2) p.. The forms of this letter present a phenomenon strange 
indeed, but by no means inexplicable. To speak morphologi¬ 
cally, they are the latest forms of p, that have yet been dis¬ 
covered ; sometimes even all the strokes of the Phoenician 
prototype Lave been preserved in Greek ; to this day four of 
them remain in our M: but in this Ionic form they are reduced 
to three. The reason is dear. The necessity of differentiation 
from v and from san caused elsewhere the preservation of the 
extra strokes. Here, since those two other letters took the 
forms we see in the table, there was no d auger of eon fusion ; 
hence the ^ at once and naturally sank to the easiest form in 
which it did not lose ifca distinct character. Thus its case is 
precisely analogous to that of the three-stroke a, which we know 
in some cases—at Aegina and at Athens for instance—to have 
been earlier in actual date than the four-stroke form which 
undoubtedly precedes It in morphological development. In 
both cases the change to the fuller form must Lave been due 
either to external influence, or to the necessity of avoiding a 
confusion not before to be feared. 

The third form given in the table closely resembles the 
Phoenician type, but as it, as well as the last form given under 
c, occurs on a vase of somewhat later fabric, its importance must 
not be too highly estimated. 

(3) v. The forms of this letter are new, and to the Greek 
epigraphist somewhat surprising, but do not call for so much dis¬ 
cussion, however great their importance. For a glance will show 
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that they are absolutely identical with the Phoenician original 
from which the Greek character is. known to have been derived. 
Such resemblance is only -what might be expected in a monu¬ 
ment so much earlier, in its class, than any before known. It 
is instructive to note the influence upon other letters of a typo 
like this. It is in no danger of being confused with p., hence 
p cau lose its extra strokes and sink to the three-stroke form 
we actually find. But, on the other hand, if v be as we heiu 
see it, cannot lose its fourth stroke without the risk of con¬ 
fusion ; hence the Four-stroke form must bo preserved. Had v 
continued to be placed in the position in which these Jfaucrntite 
inscriptions present it, then wc should to this day he printing 
and wilting M with three strokes, aud S with four, 

The reason for the transformation to the ordinary form of v is 
not easy to see : it is clearly an assimilation to p which entailed 
as a necessary consequence the preservation of the fourth stroke 
of fi: but as p has in these inscriptions already lost that stroke, 
we must regard this assimilating process as one which went 
on contemporaneously with but independently of the early 
alphabet which these inscriptions prose]ve to us. Jinny such 
phenomena cannot be explained except by the influence, con¬ 
scious or unconscious, of one branch of the alphabet upon 
another. 

(£) err The forms which are placed second and fourth upon 
the table under this letter are not new ; they seem practically 
identical: similar characters occur at Abu Simbel (once only) 
and at Sparta. Their origin is by no means easy to explain, 
but as no light is thrown upon it by the mere fact of their 
Occurrence at Naucratis, it will be better to pass on at once to 
the new forms we have before us, These, the first and third 
upon the table, are of high importance. If the vexed question 
of the origin of the Greek sibilants wore not once for all get at 
rest by the abatedaria of Caere, Forinello, and Colie, these forms 
alone would suffice to prove that it is the Greek sigma, and 
not san„ which is, in form at least/ derived from the Phoenician 
shin, Fram this form, turned round later just as, those of e and 

1 The names the sibilants are of paper. They ttk least tan Lordly he 
conmt si diillcnlty r hat as these ilk- i^duted os an argument ngoinat Hie 
CoYeL'ies (brow ]S* light on Uutln, they view Lent Adopted, 
era ociUdde; the soof>e of tins present 
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v also were, came the four-stroke <r t which from its origin to the 
present day has remained the ordinary Ionic form. 

In the original form of <r, j List as in that of y, we have a letter 
absolutely identical with its Phoenician prototype, whose con^ 
nexion with the Greek has hitherto been a matter rather of 
inference than of proof by the evidence of facts. 

Now that we have examined in detail the new forms which 
have been acquired, their relations to one another and to forms 
previously known, and the light which, individually treated, they 
throw upon the origin and history of the earliest Ionic alphabet, 
we are in, a position to take a more general view of the questions 
they raise. What is the position of this earliest Ionic writing 
in the history of Greek epigraphy, and what is its relation to 
other known branches of the Hellenic alphabet ? These are 
difficult questions, especially as a considerable modification of 
accepted theories is now necessary. But an attempt must be 
made to answer them: and first it will be well to briefly sketch, 
so far as they concern the questions before us, the theories 
hitherto held by the highest authorities: and to consider how r 
far these theories are confirmed by our new evidence, or how 
far they must he modified so as to be brought into harmony 
with it. 

It is hardly necessary for cur present purpose to go hack to 
the systems of Boockh and Franz: for their theories, so far as 
still tenable, are of necessity incorporated in the work of all 
others who have since built upon the foundations which they 
were the first to- lay. Even of the views of more recent epi¬ 
graph ists no complete account can or need here he given. It 
will suffice t.o select what sc cm the most typical, and to see how 
far they will help us in answering the questions we are 
endeavouring to solve, 

M. Lenormanfs 1 arrangement and elucidation of tba various 
branches of the early Greek alphabet^ which, os professedly a 
modified revival of that of Franz., may claim to be the oldest, 
is extremely clear and complete in appearance. But if we try 
to deduce from it any results that will be an aid in cur present 
investigation, we are met by considerable difficulties. A primi¬ 
tive 1 Cadmean’ alphabet, such us he reconstructs, will not even 
account for all tbc forms supposed to be derived from it in the 
1 Daneuabcrg and Sagliti : art. ‘ AlpIniULniu.' 
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branches already known and recognised* much leas for those 
which occur on the ear)lest Naucratite inscriptions. All these 
derived forma cannot be deduced from one primitive Hellenic 
alphabet, unless indeed that alphabet be identical with the 
Phoenician. But then this* Cadmean 1 alphabet becomes a mere 
abstraction, a mime convenient perhaps for purposes of reference, 
but misleading if associated with any set of characters that were 
ever in actual use in inscriptions. 

If we nest turn to Prof. Mommsen’s division, a similar diffi¬ 
culty meets us. His views are, indeed, propounded with the 
special aim of explaining the phenomena exhibited by the western 
branches of the Hellenic alphabet But it is impossible to 
discuss a portion of this complicated problem without at least 
forming an opinion as to the whole ; anti hence we might 
hope to find some light thrown also upon the most easterly 
division. But the new facts do not, unfortunately, fall into their 
place in Prof. Mommsen's system. The Ionic alphabet, in its 
earliest form, cannot now be regarded as a later modification of 
the alphabet of twenty-three letters which we gee in Thera and 
Melos, sinco it exhibits earlier forms of certain letters than any 
which are found upon those islands. Since, on the other hand, 
it already possesses a?, if no other of the additional letters, it 
cannot itself be taken as an early typical form of that alphabet 
of twenty -three letters; and moreover, though some of its forms 
are earlier, others are just as distinctly later in type than, those 
found in Thera. 1 Hence it follows that do theory can be main¬ 
tained which derives the one branch of the early Greek alphabet 
from the other. 

With the great principle of Prof. Kirchhoffs system, the dis¬ 
tinction between the eastern, and western branches of the Greek 
alphabet, w'e are not here concerned, except to notice that the 
fundamental nature of that distinction is yet more emphasised 
by this extremely early appearance of some of the most charac¬ 
teristic peculiarities of the Ionic alphabet But his history of 
the Ionic alphabet, in which he traces it hack from its later form 
to what have till now' been regarded as its earliest examples, is 
of the utmost importance to our present investigations. Now, 

1 Or jHtti&ps it muild lit better to to" aad, J more rejiio!* from the Fhoe- 
substitute for the cxfirtaaioiis 'earner 1 mmsa prototy|>e3.' 
iiEitf 'litw' tbis (UsdKsfan, f tl user 
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however, we possess a far more complete set of examples than 
Wftfl before Prof Kirchhofif when ho wrote; for at N&u Gratis 
was found a set of dedications, in the ordinary forma of the 
Ionic alphabet, or with but slight deviations therefrom, which 
extends in an uninterrupted series from about 525 B.c. back 
nearly, if not quite, to the beginning of the sixth century. So 
far all is clear; we only add new matter to Prof, KirchhofPs 
sketch.; we neei;] not on any essential point diverge from it. 
But when his next step backwards takes him to the Abu Simbel 
inscriptions, it is now 310 longer possible to follow him. We are 
therefore obliged for the present to leave them on one side, and 
to continue our way, still indicated by a few landmarks, back 
to these primitive Ionic records, which are us early as even the 
earliest date that lias been assigned to tbc Abu Simbel inscrip¬ 
tions;—fully half a cent my eaxliei 1 than the date which is claimed 
for those inscriptions by Prof Wiedemann, and which, as we shall 
afterwards see, is almost certainly the true one, Mow since these 
NaUCr&tis inscriptions already possess the <u, we cannot derive 
the alphabet of the Abu Simbel inscriptions from that in which 
they are written; since, on the other hand, they have forms of 
r, v y and <r which are earlier not only thari those found at Abu 
Simbel. but even than those used ill Thera, they cannot exhibit 
Liter forms of tire same alphabet we sec at Abu Sim be] . Hence 
ia Pxof. KirchhofTs order of date, first Theraean, then Abu 
Simbel, then Ionic, it is impossible to find a place for these 
Naucratis inscriptions : for our necessary arrangement will he; 
first Theraean and Ionic of Naucratis, the one exhibiting earlier 
forms of some letters, the other of others; then, after considerable 
interval of time, Abu Simbel, Of the derivative relations among 
them, if there he any, we must afterwards speak. At present 
it suffices to note that Prof. Kirchhotfs theories will not explain 
all the tacts we have now before us, aud that others must 
therefore still be sought. 

Dr. Isaac Taylors fundamental principle may be summed up 
in his own words: ' in pa Ideographic, no less than in linguistic 
or soologic science, the laws of evolution arc supreme, leaving 
330 l'oom for arbitrary invention or intention/ 1 And this prin- 
ciplo ltas Jed him to throw out the only suggestion which is not 
at variance with the new facts ; the suggestion that the Greek 
1 Tins Alphabet, II, R0. 
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alphabet in its various branches must in all probability he 
referred to various Centres of Phoenician iuflnence* to the 
colonies traditionally said to have been founded in Thebes* 
Corinth, and the Aegean islands, L But Surely if -we accept this 
theory of direct and more or less independent borrowing at 
various places* we must reject the old notion* repeated elsewhere 
by Dr, Taylor himself, of a ‘comparatively definite and uniform' a 
alphabet during the first epoch* afterwards splitting into local 
varieties j unless indeed that ' comparatively definite and Uni¬ 
form ' alphabet be the Phoenician itself. Moreover* however 
true at bottom this theory of evolution may be* however 
certainly it may save us from many improbable suppositions, 3 
a too scrupulous observance of it in detail may sometimes be 
misleading; surely many adaptations to their own use by 
peoples nr individuals must have been the work of intention* 
though in accordance with general tendencies. And so* to pass 
to what more nearly concerns us now* the adaptation of the 
Phoenician, alphabet to Greek use can liardlv have been a 
matter of many centuries of unconscious change, I dwell 
upon this point here because it may appear accessary in some 
matters to suggest violations of tire law of gradual evolution ■ 
and I would not be thought to do so without recognising 
its extreme importance* and assigning good, reasons for any 
deviations that may occur. 

We have now briefly passed in review the theories hitherto 
held by the highest authorities on Greek epigraphy, so fiir as 
they concern the questions we are trying to answer: we have 
seen what help they lend us towards the solution of those ques¬ 
tions, and how fur they are inconsistent with the new facts 
before us. Now that we have learnt what we can from the 
theories of othois* we must return tu our facts* and en¬ 
deavour to meet in seme way the problems to which they give 
rise. 

The fundamental difference between all previous systems and 
thai we must now adopt lies in the fact that we no longer 
recognise Abu Sim be! as giving the typical form of the early 
Ionic alphabet* Then what are the Abu Simbel inscriptions ? 

* ^ ^8- Cl firm oat Gimncau, deriving F from $* 

- I fa ti. p. 6 , 5 . j, Tf p from 9? ^ front v* 

* SUctl* for ilia tour‘d [13 eJiok of 41, 
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Till tins is decided, we ace not justified in setting them apLUt 
^rom our Ionic series. 

The evidence in favour of the old view may be briefly 
stated as follows. No ai was known earlier than the middle 
of the sixth century. At Abu Simbel were inscriptions which, 
in every essential matter except the presence of to, showed forms 
identical with those of the Ionic alphabet; these inscriptions 
were written by lenians from Teos and Colophon, and Dorians 
from Rhodes, either about 590 B.C. or fifty years earlier. 1 The 
evidence that these inscriptions preserved the earliest known 
form of the Ionic alphabet naturally seemed complete; nothing; 
could possibly controvert it except the discovery of the existence 
of to at as early a date or an earlier one. Now this is precisely 
the discovery that has been mails. Since then the conclusion 
is proved to have been wrong, there must be scene Haw in the 
evidence. The inscriptions were written by Greek mercenaries, 
who all used the same alphabet—leniana and .Rhodians alike. 
Hence it was inferred that the Ionic alphabet had spread to 
Rhodes. This is just the inference that was not quite a certain 
one, and it lias led to the mistake. But if the alphabet these 
Rhodian and other mercenaries used was not Ionic, the most 
natural supposition is that it was a local alphabet, allied indeed 
to the Ionic, but distinct from it. As to the Rhodian alphabet 
evidence is, unfortunately, extremely scanty, 2 but what there is 
can hardly disprove this view. Our Rhodians are thus easily 
accounted for. In the men from Tees and Colophon it must 
be confessed that a difficulty still remains. All that can be 
said is that this difficulty is easier to meet than those we 
must face upon any other supposition. It may be suggested 
as a probable solution that these Ionians were perhaps illiterate 
men, who could not write when they left home, and who learnt 
the use of the alphabet while on service from their Rhodian 
comrades. Since the true Ionic alphabet was already iu use at 
Miletus and its colony Ntracrotis in 650 ilc., it is very impro¬ 
bable that it was not, when the Abu Sitnbel inscriptions were 

1 See ImjIdw. I thinl: the carlkT Arrive alphabet, another with a kuI* 
Ant* now excessively improbable), but ciifiialar y, But thana is jdo necessity 
insert it hero lest I setm to assume! for them to represent the local alphabet 
whatwnu) epigraphtsts do not grant. at all, The evidence of coins only 

s Two vases tamd in Rhodian tombs ihcum that the Ionic alphabet wa& 
me generally quoted ; one with the in use in Shades in the fifth century. 
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written, also in force at Teoa and Colophon. 1 If the view here 
adopted of the Abu Simbel inscriptions seem at all fanciful, it 
must be remembered that it is not an unfounded theory, but an 
attempt to explain and reconcile in some way actual facts 
that are now before u$. 

Before we leave these Abu Simbel inscriptions, it is worth 
while to note some evidence as to their actual date that has 
turned up at Naucrntis, Noor the bottom of the trench in the 
temenos of Apollo was found a vase with a frieze of animals of 
Rhodian type upon it; and ncjir it also a Rhodian pinax, of 
similar style and fabric. TEiese two were clearly almost, if not 
quite, contemporary, and their date could not be far removed 
from the beginning of the sixth century. On the vase was a 
dedication in Ionic characters, with four-stroke a, %, and w, 
On the pinax was auother dedication, 2 with three-stroke a- and 
o for »—-in forms identical with tire Abu Simbel inscriptions. 
Now since the inscription of the vase cannot probably, from its 
characters, be less than half a century later than the earliest 
Naucratis inscriptions, and again these earliest inscriptions 
cannot well be earlier than the ttints of Psauitnetichus L, or 
about G50 it follows that the inscription oil the pinax, and 
with it those of Abu Simbel, cannot probably bo placed before 
the beginning of the sixth century. Hence we must assign 
them to the reign of Psammeticlms IL, or about o90 iJ.c, 

But it is time to leave these side issues—for we now see the 
discussion of the Abu Simbel inscriptions to bo a side issue— 
and to return to the main course of the Ionic alphabet, which 
we must endeavour to trace from its origin to its perfect 
development;. For tie sake of clearness, it will be host to 
throw this constructive part of the present paper into the form 
of a direct historical narrative. But of course it must be 
acknowledged that many of the statements arc merely conjee- 


1 T mu indD-btasl t* Plot Rixlyowny 
far the jiU£go5tiolL of another pcSSibls 
explanation. The fulltiit farm of tho 
louie alphabet, with nlJ the nwii-Plioe- 
nici&si signs, may have keen in the 
earliest ptriod restricted to UwroMrtis, 
while iu Asia Minor, perhaps even in 
MiLtilui Usurp, thfi less OOmplttc form 
in;iy still lilTt lent a mol In Use, This 


£LVg]ge£tion docs not n fleet tlio injpej't- 
flneo of the sarlv nlphnbot found at 
NnuLmtii, since in any case it aftev- 
n'arfla became universal, 
a Tbs Ufleranee between the alpha¬ 
bets used upon the two is of Marao doe 
to i I it fact that the one was dedicated 
by i Miltsian, the □thst by a llbodcan ; 
aud CttuL Lined bis du el local ■rb.iractors. 
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tni-fd, and it at what is put down as fact may not fee more 
than probable theory. 

In the reign of Paammetichus I. a band of Milesians founded 
tire colony of Nauctatia, 1 probably about the middle of the 
seventh century, E.G. This new city could not, like most 
colonies, spread its rule over its barbarian neighbours and 
become independent of its mother state. It must have served 
Horn the first as an emporium for trade between Miletus and 
Egypt; and the trade route was doubtless the same as that 
followed by the ^aucratite Herostiatus, who, as Athenaeus 2 
tells us, was in the twenty-third Olympiad on a trading cruise 
with Naucratis as bis ultimate destination, and touched at 
Cyprus on his way. There ia no doubt that in the early days 
of Greek navigation the direct and open route would be less 
used than this past Cypius. On that island the Milesian 

traders would meet not only its native inhabitants, but the 
Phoenician merchants who must constantly have come across 
their path, both neat' home and in their most distant voyages. 
Both Cypriotes and Phoenicians already possessed the art%f 
writing. The usefulness of the Phoenician alphabet had indeed 
already been recognised by the Greeks of the Aegean islands, 
Tbera and Naxos, perhaps also of Corinth, and of Chalcis, the 
maritime rival of Miletus, In all these various centres of early 
commerce the Phoenician invention was being adapted to the 
requirements of Hellenic speech: not indeed quite inde¬ 
pendently, for in their commercial or other intercourse each 
kept touch with the ether, and there is a remarkable uniformity 
in the lines along which the adaptation was carried; yet in 
each place the forms of the letters were directly derived from 
their Phoenician originals. In no other way can the various 
early forms 3 be explained which can find a common origin in 
nothing short of the Phoenician alphabet itself; perhaps" 1 even 
they go hack to a type of that alphabet in some respects earlier 

5 Strabo'S wards JtVlI, 1,18) »iU hardly possible. It is sgnjna t tradition 
™r “I* meaning, if w* do not ouqine probability, and th* evident* of Q i> 
the Jti&V-oa ha mEntioiL& to be identical caVali'on that Nsncfitis cxJutod before 
™ ' TlULriR ™ of F»TOraetfdtaM p the time of Bswnmaichnfl j 
™ lived two centum* htw. Hay not * For inatmice, the Thcraan * ab a r 

t2ie l iajuc JniU ' 0S ,lftTa ua ™ ^ ^ tbfi Corinthian & and r , the CLiTcidinu 
nicely b r & f attocittk**f x, the tforantite * and * ft i 9 | rn . 

XV. 6 70. The data incutioaMd is possible to refer thew nil to n ^rlnjitivo 
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in form, though not in date, than any extant monuments. It 
is not likely that the Milesians were muck behind their rivals 
in the use of the alphabet. We can sec, indeed, from the forme 
of some letters which are common to all alike, that they were 
not. But they were not content with the twenty-two Phoenician 
signs, and the v which others had evolved from the F, and set at 
the end of their alphabet. They seem to have felt a need for 
the distinction of o and w from the first; and the source whence 
they drew new symbols is ant far to seek. Prof. Decoke hus 
already sliown the resemblance between the non-Phoenician 
signs of the Greek alphabet, and certain symbols that 

represented kindred sounds in the Gy pilots syllabary. But at 
the time when he made this suggestion the antiquity of eo was 
not yet known, nor were the means by which the Cypriote influ¬ 
ence was exorcised so clear as they are in the case of the lonians 
at Niiucrfltis. These Milesian traders, constantly calling at 
Cyprus, cannot have failed to know something of the Cypriote 
syllabic writing: if their alphabet needed supplementary signs, 
this is undoubtedly the natural source from which they would 
draw them. Of <j>, v h ^ Prof. Deeckc has already written; to 
represent a> the Cypriote symbol for o could not well be used, 
as it was not of a character to suit the Greek type of Jotters: 
but the symbol resorted to was A, which stood for K.o, that is to 
say for a preceded by any guttural, as the transliteration of Greek 
words shows. This Cypriote Kg, often irregularly shaped, 2 is 
almost identical with the early forms of gj which we End on the 
Iff au Gratis inscriptions of the most archaic classes. 3 And it may 
be noted aa a very strong argument against the common sup¬ 
position that D ia an arbitrary modification of O f that the 
resemblance of O to O is strongest in its later forms, while in 


' Cculuiean' alphabet; unless byCadsnann 
wu mean Phoenician. For the Cor- 
intliian £ and f dee Taylor, AijA. 1.10?, 
OS, May n&t infer minlnr forma in 
Phoenician, just as, ware all Cbaleidian, 
Boeotian, and surly Attie inscriptions 
lost, ire might infer L from Latin 1 
1 See hi3 popular account in Bnu- 
ineister, Dp&nitiLpr, I. 61, He adds Uj 
but as diet letter i* not distinctively 
louse, it U menu probably an m- 


dependent Greek invention: besides u is 
just the one letter who** later Greek 
forms are nearer to the Cypriote than 
its earlier, 

- See Decek^fi table in CoHite, 
Orite&isthc Dki kJct- In&diriften I, One 
fevru of Kn identical with the later 
Greek tl is ^Ven there, but with a 
query. 

* See the last form given on tho 
table, pn^e 321, 
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the moat primitive fortes we can find* no resemblance whatever 
between the two can be seen. This is precisely the opposite of 
what would be the case if the one letter wore but a modified form 
of the other. This common view would hardly have gained such 
general acceptance, but that it was thought the invention, of a> 
was not earlier than the middle of the sixth, century, when 
foreign influence was improbable. Now that we know it is a 
whole century older, some such explanation as that which is 
hers offered must in nil probability be adopted. Whether 
x> im d V r were borrowed simultaneously with <u from 
the Cypriote syllabary is a question as to which no actual 
evidence eau be produced. But it is most probable that 
they were. Their position in the alphabetic order is else 
inexplicable, 1 

Thus we see that the Ionic alphabet, ag used by the Milesians 
of Naucxatis, already possessed its full complement of alphabetic 
symbols. When this fact ig once realised, it is a comparatively 
easy task to trace its subsequent development and history; the 
difficulties we shall here meet only affect matters of detail, and, 
can iu almost all cases admit of simple explanations. There 
are only two letters whose forms call for any individual notice; 
these are vj and tr. When the first of these originated, that is 
to say, when the symbol for the spiritus asper was no longer 
felt to be necessary, and in consequence was used to meet 
another want, and to denote r}, cannot as yet bo finally decided. 
This change was not necessarily con temporary in all cases with 
the adoption of a separate symbol for to ; at Abu Simbel we find 
the Rhodians used a separate symbol for tj, and not fornj; while 
in Thera qj seems to have been distinguished before All 
that can be asserted is that ij is in use by about 600 n,c, at 
Naucratis, at elsewhere among Greek peoples. 

With a- the case is different. "We have seen the four-stroke 
form, though in a peculiar position, on the earliest inscriptions. 
From the earliest to the latest of our continuous series of 
dedications which present the typical forms of the Ionic 
alphabet, this four-stroke form, is always the normal one. 
But there are exceptions; a three-stroke form, $ t 13 occasionally 


1 Of conns they uiigfc t, frGm this indication, Lava bean boTEC^td earlier; 
hut Jiot later. 
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found; but not by any means upon the earliest specimens. If, 
indeed, it is possible to establish a chronological relation at all 
between the two, it seems that the four-stroke form is the 
earlier oven in time ; it undoubtedly is so morphologically^ 
But the difference may be local rather than temporal The 
fact is that the relations of the complete and the curtailed 
form 1 are often misapprehended. They seam sometimes to be 
used indiscriminately; but I doubt if it con be shown that the 
three-stroke form was in any branch of the alphabet older in 
regular usage than that with four strokes;—except, indeed, in 
cases where the intrusion of the latter was due to the spreading 
influence of the Ionic alpha bet just before its universal adoption. 
Many instances, which upon tables compiled for convenient 
reference seem to controvert this statement, will be found to 
disappear entirely if the sources ^ from which they are drawn be 
carefully investigated. But for the analogy of the Abu Simbei 
inscriptions, formerly regarded as the earlier form of the Ionic- 
alphabet, so (literally) preposterous a theory as this, that the 
later form generally preceded the earlier, 3 could never have 
gained so wide an acceptance. 

We have now traced the stages by which the Ionic alphabet 
proceeded from its origin to its perfect development, to the 
form in which it was adopted by all the Hellenic peoples, and 
in which it is actually used to the present day. But it is 
impossible to modify the history of one branch of the Hellenic 
alphabet without touching on matter's which affect the develop¬ 
ment of others. We must, therefore, in conclusion, take a brief 
and general review of these, as far as their relations with the 
Ionic alphabet and with one another ave concerned. 

We need not here discuss the individual characteristics of the 
other early Greek alphabets: we have already noticed that each 
of them possesses forms which they cannot have borrowed from 
one another, or indeed, from any source but the Phoenician 


1 Or is 'the four-stroke form derived 
fraud shin, t]io throe-stroke one (Yam 
tsftdo I A suggestion confirmed by tha 
Conn oeeupyj ng the pljiee of uade in the 
nbcocd ttiinm of G^ere* 

* At Argos, for instance, the throe, 
stroke form rests only on tka evidence 
of Fourmont, the notorious forger of 


inscriptions, In Eha very rare cubos 
when £ orcura earlier than £ } both 
miy hnvo been in uso together from the 
flnj-t. 

1 The true relation of the two ia. 
points out by Mommsen, Unterii, 
Dial, 5, 
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itself. Thus they and the Ionic seem all to have arisen more 
or less independently, and to have continued for a considerable 
period their separate development. In this development various 
tendencies wore exhibited ; that, for instance, to distinguish 
long and short o gave rise to various confusing forms; here 
probably really differentiated from o} which the new symbols 
always resemble ; though in, some coses the Ionic symbol was 
"borrowed and the Ionic usage reversed (fl = a, 5 =:^ Faros, 
Sipbnos, Tlioaos)* But these are matters of detail. The first 
great and important influence that the Ionic alphabet exercised 
upon its less fully equipped neighbours concerned the represen¬ 
tation of doubly consonants, whether compounded with h or 
with a - . The symbol for $ seems to have been a common 
heritage of all, but the sounds afterwards represented by d-, V 1 * 3 
were in the earliest times denoted in writing by two separate 
symbols. At what time the Ionic symbols for these letters were 
generally adopted cannot be definitely stated ; but it certainly 
was a very early change, probably not much later than their 
first use by the lonians themselves. Here, however, a very 
singular phenomenon meets ns. Most of the eastern Greeks 
borrowed the Ionic symbols, \p, and used them just as the 
lonians had done. But certain peoples of the mainland of 
Greece, of Euboea, and of the Chalcidian colonies, those, in 
short, whom Prof. K inch 1 1 off assigns to his western division, use 
these symbols, but in the order +, <t>, V, and with the sig¬ 
nification £, <p? X' This is a fact that has never yet been satis¬ 
factorily explained : Dr. Taylor has even been driven by it into the 
Supposition that the symbols are of quite different origin, and 
til at their resemblance in the two cases is a mere coincidence. 
But perhaps a less improbable explanation is possible : and the 
clue to it may be obtained by carefully observing the order 
of the symbols, as preserved to us by the nbecedai ia found 
on vases at Caere and Formello. It is a recognised rule, 
to which there are few exceptions, 3 that the symbols of any 
one alphabet borrowed at one time from any other alphabet 


1 A dot vraa pkred in the middle for 

» (Thera), or half the symbol IT43 
used, for a, tlie whole for « (Meloa). 

3 f muRt also h»ye been d caramon 
inheritance, hot it wns not ut first 


adapted to its later nan. 

1 Unless of wane, h in Arabic and 
Snaskril, the alphabet bit? be*]) entirely 
tcatrniygod on new pjinoiplc-a. 
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invariably preservo the order they held in that other alphabet” 
and that new symbols, whether produced by independent 
differentiation or by fresh borrowing, are placed at the end in 
the alphabetic order, or next to the symbol from which they 
originated, ns our J, "V, AY. But this is only possible when tho 
symbols are not also used as mi morals in their alphabetic order. 
If we apply this rule to the last symbols of the western 
alphabet, 4 s , we see at once that they cannot be 
derived from the Ionian 4, ty. If we take the last two 
letters only, $> y V,. there is no object!on to meet as regards 
order. Hence + must have been there before. Now this 
+ is used with the signification of £, but in thrsc western 
alphabets the alphabetic place of the Phoenician samekh acd 
the Greek £ is filled by a symbol evidently borrowed from the 
Phoenicians, hut for practical purposes disused, EB, 1 Evidently 
what had happened here is tho same as what we find in the 
case of F and v. The Phoenician symbol is borrowed, and falls 
into practical disuse ; but a secondary symbol evolved from it is 
placed at the end of the alphabet, and continues to hold its 
place in wilting. So E survived ns a symbol only, but +-, its 
simplified form,- continued to live nnd to represent the sound f. 
And the new form + was naturally placed at the end of the 
alphabet. Now when the western Greeks, already possessing 
tills symbol, came to borrow' from the Iordans 4,+, they 
could not adopt the +, simply because it was identical with the 
symbol they already possessed and used to denote £. But the 
other two they borrowed, and put after their -j- at the end of 
their alphabet; 4 they retained in its original form; but for 
the guttural aspirate they needed a sign far more than for the 
combination Troy 1 and accordingly they made the other new 
symbol, Np, serve to denote that sound. 

Against the view here proposed two chief objections may be 
brought forward. The first is that it is contrary to analogy for 
a distinct symbol for £ to be in use before the aspirates <p and 
But it is clear that the symbol used for £ belongs to the 
alphabet as originally borrowed from the Phoenicians: hence its 

1 It W trno that this, fftmn h not t3sat such mci&t have btiaa the originid 
known [n FitotEudau j but the varioaa form. 
fOitriS ilctivcrl from it fwciu to y s SoTajlur, II. 77. 

3 or 

H-S.—VOL. VIJ. s 
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adaptation to use, since it already existed, may be regarded as 
not impossible. The second objection is a more serious one : to 
derive the symbol used for % in one alphabet from that used for 
^ in another is to violate the phonetic t&w almost always 
observable in alphabetic transmissions; the law, that is, that a 
letter is derived only from a letter that denotes a kindred sound. 
Bata violation of this law can perhaps be justified by analogy: 
the symbol I-I, for instance, when, no longer required for the 
aspirate, came to be used for 17; 1 surely this is just as arbitrary 
au adaptation. The theory just suggested cannot, however, be 
regarded as certain ‘ it may be confirmed or refuted by new 
facts; in any case it is 'an attempt to solve a problem of which 
no previous solution can be asserted to be free from grave 
difficulties. 

This discussion of remote details has, however, led us some¬ 
what away from our subject, the early history of the Ionic 
alphabet. Nor does, the accuracy of that history, as we have 
tried to sketch it, depend on details such as these. IF the facta 
from which we started are correct—and I think they are not 
without good foundation—it is hardly possible to escape the 
main conclusions that we have reached. And these alone are 
enough to throw a flood of new light on the obscure beginnings 
of the Hellenic alphabet, and to coirect many erroneous opinions 
that have hitherto been held as to its origin and development. 

Ernest A. Gardner. 


] Sir. E. S. Rotrtl'te, to TrLom I run 
indebted Tor kcifl parrciiKEioiL to rn n tro 
nsa of tlia niatuxials lie Lis cuRtuitd, 
suggests tdinb tb,me itiny be besro 


also a si upRavily of sound, as is in¬ 
dicated by the flisetnatioiJH of early 
llsagii. It in hal'd to find o more 
certain instance. 


Note. —Since none of the old classifications of the earliest 
Greek alphabet® appeared completely adequate, in view of the 
new foots now before us and the conclusions drawn therefrom, 
it may seem desirable that some new classification should be 
suggested. To completely arrange and discuss the Greek 
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alphabets is of course out of the question here. But the fol¬ 
lowing suggestion may be useful. The two earliest alphabets 
are the Theraeau and the Ionic; next come the Corinthian and 
the ChalcidiaHj partly dependent on the other two, partly in¬ 
dependent From these four I think it will be found possible to 
derive all known forms of writing among the Greeks. 

e. a. a 
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NOTES OX THE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT MARBLES 

in the 

POSSESSION OF SIR CHARLES NICHOLSON, BART. 

[Plates LXXt and C] 

I HIVE been asked to add a few notes on tbs collects on of 
ancient monuments of which specimens are published on Plates 
LXXI. and C. These marbles were formerly in the possession 
of Mr, George McLeay, who, while residing in India, deposited 
them in the South Kensington Museum, where Professor 
Mick&elis saw them. Most of them have already been 
described by Micbadis in his Ancient Marbles in Great Britain 
pp. 481 seq, Mr. McLeay had a house at Smyrna, and it was 
in Asia Minor, chiefly at Smyrna and in its neighbourhood 
that be collected his antiquities. They have since been pre¬ 
sented by him to Sir Charles Nicholson, who 1m placed them 
in his house. The Grange, Totteridge, Hertfordshire. 

Most of these monuments belong to the Roman period of 
Greek art in Asia Minor. There can be no doubt that tho 
interest attaching to such works will grow with the develop" 
meat and systematisation of the Study of archaeology. For wo 
may reasonably hope that, as our power to fix in time and to 
distinguish with accuracy the broader characteristic points of 
distinction, between Greek and Graeco-Roman art grows, we 
shall not halt at this stage, but shall advance still further in 
successful endeavours to establish more detailed distinctions of 
time and even locality within these broader divisions. 

Even at this moment it is possible to produce numbers of 
monuments of the Roman period, Roman in subject and in 
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treatment, which are known, to come from different places, from 
Home ituolfp from the South of Italy, from Greece Proper, or 
from Asia Minor. And the time may soon have arrived when 
('to take a definite instance) it may lead to instructive results to 
compare with conscientious exactness instances of the same 
Homan portrait statue as presented to us in the definite locali¬ 
ties of Home, Greece Proper, Ask Minor, £c., &c. Of course 
the question will then have to be considered ami weighed, Low 
far Greek artists worked for the foreign markets, whether they 
settled in the place where their goods were in demand, whether 
and liow far Greek artists transplanted to foreign countries the 
hereditary name and craft. Their own idiosyncrasies might in 
tire latter case be considerably modified by the customs, taste, 
and needs of the community in which they lived. Nay, when 
art became art-manufacture (as it did become to a certain degree 
in these later periods), the work might become modified by the 
characteristic demands of its place of destination, just as, in a 
far earlier period, it appears to me, the Cypriote works received 
their hybrid character from the Action of such influences. 

Such and similar questions will have to bo considered ; but 
oven these questions will be more readily answered if such a 
careful grouping of monuments the origin of which is fully 
established is earned out, and they are subjected to accurate 
comparative study, 

I. Plate LX XI, 1.—The first work is of great interest; it has 
not bean exhibited at South Kensington and has neither been 
described nor figured. The statue is of marble, and measures from 
knee t.o head 4 ft, 0} in. There are wanting—both legs below 
the knee, both hands, and the point of the nose. A piece is also 
chipped out of the upper portion of the left arm. The head 
waa detached from the neck, and has recently been fitted to the 
statue; but it undoubtedly belonged to the sratue, as it not only 
is of the same marble and in a similar state of corrosion, but a 
continuous groove has been formed by running or trickling 
water on the top of the head, on the right side of the statue, 
which runs down the right side of the face, and continues at 
the neck and over the chest in an unbroken line. The whole 
surface of the statue has been much damaged by the wear of 
weather, especially the continuous dropping of water. This 
furrowing up of the surface is to he seen on all sides. There is 
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but one limited surface on the small of tbe back where the 
marble retains so me thing of its original smoothness. Even the 
nates are thus affected on all sides. The water must thus have 
run over the statue on all sides, and it appears therefore to have 
stood unprotected in the open air. It is difficult to understand 
how the small receding portion in the buck should have escaped; 
and this is not explained by assuming that it lay on its back. 
Two holes on the back near the left shoulder, one oblong and 
large, the other round and smaller, evidently served to fix it 
against some background, perhaps the of a pediment; 

and this would point to its being a pedimental figure. But it 
is impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion on this point, 
which presents fewer fixed data than the Aegina Marbles, 
■concerning the corrosion of which such difference of opinion 
still exists. 

The pose of the statue illustrates the type of Hermes as 
presen ted in the fatuous Hermes of Andres in the Patissia 
Museum (Athens), the Hermes in the Belviderc of the Vatican, 
and tbe Hermes from the Farnese Collection, now in the British 
Museum. A similar statue also exists at Munich , 1 As in all 
these statues So in ours, the youthful figure rests upon the right 
leg, and the right hip is thus thrust outwards. The right hand 
is pressed on the right hip. Tbe head is slightly lowered and 
turned towards the light shoulder, which is also lowered. The 
figure is nude; but tbe chl&mys is carried so that the one end 
hangs over the left shoulder and the breast, and, passing down 
the back, is wound round the left fore-arm, and then hangs to 
the ground. Tbe figure probably held tbe caduceus in the left 
hand, as is the case in the Famese rep!tea. 

Let us first consider the three well- known statues of Hermes 
to which ours corresponds fully : the Hermes of Andros, the 
Hermes of tbe Belviderc, and the Hermes Fameae. They 
no doubt all go back to an originfd prototype, the earliest of 
which we find in the famous Hermes carrying the infant 
Dionysos, by Praxiteles, discovered at Olympia. But there 
ea.u be no doubt that the type has in them become consider¬ 
ably modified, both in the attributes and attitude, ns well as in 
style. These three statues are later than Lysippus, and tbe 
head has undergone changes in the Lysippian direction. It 

] C-latac, Ahistc Hu Eattphtm, yoI. iv., PL jjss. 
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has become shorter and to under. The hair is not blooded 
out in the same way as in the Praxitelean statue, but has 
become more distinctly modelled in curved masses* Whereas 
in the Hermes of Praxiteles it is more specifically of the 
marble technical treatment, it has in these modified replicas, 
as it were, passed t! trough the bronze technique, which is here 
reproduced in the marble, and this treatment characterises, 
the heads of other statues ascribed to Lysippus, such ns the 
Apoxyomeu: s and the Ares Ludovilu. This is more pro¬ 
nouncedly the cstse in the ForncSC and Belvidere replicas 
than in the Hermes of Andros* They ore nearer the imme¬ 
diate Ljfiippian type, represented by the Area Ludovisi, than 
the head of the Hermes of Andros. The head from Andros has, 
in general, mere of that expression of dreamy sentiment 
which we find in the Hermes of Praxiteles—the lips are 
closed; while in the other heads the general expression of 
dreaminess has given way to one of more decision, and the 
lips arc parted, as in the Lysippian head of Ares. As regal'd a 
the modelling of the hotly also, the Hermes of Andros is 
softer and loss mechanical than in the other replicas* The 
latter are Homan in character, whereas the statue of Andros 
is more Greek in the working' it shows iess of the very 
manifest mastery over, and reliance upon, the skilful use of 
tools which we perceive in even the most perfect specimens 
of works of Roman origin. As a slight but characteristic 
instance of tills, I would but point to the circular incisions in 
the umbilical region, and at either breast-. In the two Roman 
(especially the Belvidere) replicas, they are, as it were, drawn 
and incised as with compasses, perfectly and accurately round 
and unbroken. In the Hermes of Andros, and in the Pmxi- 
telean statue, this is not 50 to the same degree : we have 
more traces of band-work, in a curtain un geometrical irregularity. 

These peculiarities of the Greek statues, as far as the 
treatment of the body is concerned, are also to be found in 
Our replica from Asia Minor* Only, in addition to these, we 
find a greater insistence upon a more realistic indication of 
the muscles, which points to a more conscious study of tho 
living model and of the anatomy of the human figure. This 
can be best appreciated in examining the treatment of the 
right arm, where all the individual muscles arc indicated, the 
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work being; almost too much elaborated in detail. Tina looks 
as if all the replicas had passed through the influence of 
Lysippus, and as if this statue bad, in addition, passed through 
that of the schools of Pergamon and Rhodes, and the stamp of 
these Asiatic schools hud been impressed upon it. 

Finally, the head of this statue differs from all the other 
heads in that it is much more individual, in fact, is iconic. The 
upper port of the face is comparatively much broader than the 
rest, the cheek-bones protruding, and this appearance is increased 
by the comparative sharpness of the chin. The rnoutli is small, 
the lower lip is very full and has a curious pouting thickness in 
the central portion. A further peculiarity is the treatment of 
the hair, which has, on the whole, been so much abraded that 
i t cun I lard ly be d Lsti u g uisb cd. B ut there remai ti clear indication s 
of the fringe above the forehead, which resembles a succession 
of small points like the teeth of a clog or fox. This fringe we 
find in the head of the Hermes Logins, the so-called Germ aniens, 
of the Louvre, which, according to the inscription, is the work of 
K loom cues, the son of Klcomenes, who is probably 1 the same 
Eleomenes as the one mentioned by Pliny, s the sculptor of the 
statues of Thespi&dae ordered by Pollio Asiuius. 1 think it right 
to point to this similarity in the working of the hair; though I 
cannot at present see what relation our statue holds to this work 
of Kteomenes, 

Tins statue thus appears to me to go back ultimately bo the 
original type of the Hcrme* found in the famous work of 
Praxiteles at Olympia, which become iu the course of time 
modified by Lysippian elements, turd it is probably the work of 
an artist following those of that period of revival of Neo-Attic, 
LJeo-Hcllcuic, or Hellenistic art which, according to Pliny 5 
began to thrive in the 156 th Olympiad (ja.c. 15 G- 3 ). But 
there are in it traces of elements which distinguish the chief 
schools of Asia Minor (Pergamon and Rhodes), so that we must 
assign it to a period of the growing Roman influence, but to 
the home in which tire statue itself wag found, mrniojy, Asia 
Minor. 

To clench what has been said, I would introduce a very im¬ 
portant monument into this series of statues of Hermes, This 

1 Overtask, ffaefi, rf. t Gt\ Find., it. * K. 1L xxivi. 33, 
i 1 3 A’.JT. xsxir. Hi. 
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work has been discovered at Delos by the French excavator, 
and is described and published by M. Ho moiled The statue is 
that of a Roman, Cains Ofellius Ferus, ia the form of Hermes, 
and no doubt (as other similar statues found on the same site 
allow) had a portrait head of the Roman, The inscription on 
the base of this statue, published by M. Homolle, tolls us that 
it is a work by Dionysos, the son of Timarcliidcs, and Tim ar¬ 
ch ides, the son of Poly kies. It has been shown by M. Hoinolle 
(and this hem’s out tire ingenious hypothesis of Bruno, mode 
many year’s previous to the discovery of this statue and this 
inscription), that Ti marc hides mid Dionysius, here mentioned, 
are cousins, and that Dionysios joined his father Timarchides 
and Isis uncle Poly kies, who all three are reported by Pliny 2 as 
having been fellow-workers at the Portions erected by Metellus 
in the year 146 li.O. Furthermore, one of these artists. 
Polykies, ia mentioned by Pliny a with Timokles, who again 
is mentioned in passages by Pausamas H as being, together 
with Timor chides, the son of Polyklcs. In the passage of Pliny 
the artists are mentioned amung those who signal a revival of 
art at. Rome, whore it languished before,in the 156th Olympiad, 
4.C, 15(5-3 b.C. ; and Brimn has justly pointed to this particular 
date assigned by Pliny os the time when Metellus Macedonians 
invited the Greek artists to Rome to decorate the Porticus, 
Moreover, M. Ho mo lie shows that from inscriptions at Delos 
these works ore fixed between the- years 100—1G7 DA, and 
that the date of this statue is probably nearer the year 167. 

Overbcck has first pointed to the fact that this Hermes- 
0foiling is a modified replica of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 
And when we study the whole series of these works It becomes 
in a most interesting manner evident that this statue is the 
link between the Praxiteleon type of Hemes and the group of 
the other statues of Hermes mentioned above. The whole pose 
is much nearer to the Hermes of Praxiteles than are the other 
statues ; and ihc right arm, which is lowered to the hip in the 
others, is here raised as in the Prnxiteiean work. But in this 
work from Delos we have the first step towards a modified 
arrangement of the cblumys in the direction of the Hermes of 

1 Stithifn tin ft™jp, Belton. 15B1, * Ik XXliv, 51, 91, 

v. p. MU, |» 1 . 13. J l'jius. vi. 4, 5; IS, 9; x. K 0, 8. 

a .V. If. xsxh i. $5, 
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Andros; the end, namely baogs over the left shoulder, and it is 
partly wound round the fore-arm. But it retains more ol the 
massing of the drapery as it hangs down by the fore-arm, and 
of the peculiar treatment of folds which characterises the re¬ 
markable drapery pass tog under the infant Dionysos, and 
hanging over the tree-stem, in the Proxitclean work. It is 
exactly the intermediary stage between the fourth century 
prototype and the later Roman modifications, Moreover, this 
work corresponds to our Own statue from Aha. Minor, in that it 
had a Roman portrait head added to the "body of the Hermes. 
It is perhaps also well to remember that in connexion with this 
revival of Greek art at Rome about the year 146 B.a we have 
mention of the custom of borrowing types from earlier Greek 
works, nay, of copying parts of such works. So Pausnniaa tells 
us that two of these very artists (T Smokies and Timarchides) 
copied the shield of the Athene Par the nos by Pheidhis in their 
statue of a warlike Athene at Elateia. 1 We thus have an 
interesting series:—First the Hermes with the Enfant Dionysos 
of Olympia by Praxiteles about the middle of the fourth century 
n.c. Then a work from about the year 167 n.a by Dionysius 
and Timarchides, a Greek work of the early Roman period which 
marks the transition to still more modified types of the Roman 
period, one from Greece (Andros), another from Asia Minor, the 
others more Roman in character, found on the site of Rome, 
and probably the work of Greek artists there resident. 

H. Plate LXXI, %—The next important work in this collection 
is that of a headless marble statue of a draped female figure, 
found in the same district. It appears to me that Miobaelis, 
who describes the statue (Ho. 1 iu his list) in the following 
terms, and who couples it with the figure immediately following 
it, has under-estimated its merits :■— 

Statue of (t female, in long chiton, and over it the cloak, which 
covers the head and the whole body its far as below the knees. The 
treatment and fall of the folds resemble those in the terra-cotta 
figure, Clfu-ftc, v. SfiO B r 2267 F, only the cloak is not thro wo back 
ever the 1. shoulder, but covers the 1, breast and thence falls down. 
The lowered L arm is quite covered in the cloak, the upper part of 
the v. arm is likewise lowered, the forc-arm is missing, as is also the 
head. The figure rests on the r. leg, on the outside of the shin is a 

1 Pans, jf, &4, ?„ 
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square puntelki which suggests an attribute (torch?) or some other 
accessory. H- abt. I’70. Cf. the remark on no. 2, 

To this description I should like to add, that the left hand, 
which is broken away, nested below the left breast, and that the 
point of a finger remains quite urn Injured at a fold of the hima- 
tion. The modelling of the drapery is unequal; somewhat 
coarse in the chiton as it covers the foot, but of great beauty m 
portions of the modelling of the outer garment. Throughout, 
the indication of texture, both in the drapery and in what 
remains of the nude about the neck, is of good work. The keen 
sense for texture, and the careful elaboration of the drapery in 
the outer garment, is manifested in a point of detail, in that the 
massing of folds in the under-garment, where it is drawn over 
the girdle, is indicated on the surface of the outer garment, on 
the side where this covers the chiton, by very delicate waves 
that can hardly be called folds. The whole composition of the 
figure, and the moderation in the treatment of the drapery, 
show a nobility which characterises Greek, in contradis¬ 
tinction to Roman, workmanship. This will be appreciated 
the more when this work is compared with the statues 
of Vestal virgins recently exhumed at Rome at the Temple of 
Vesta, to which qur statue bears a strong resemblance (it was 
probably the statue of a priestess with the outer garment 
passing over the head). In comparison with these Graeco-Roman 
works, our statue is again more Hellenic in character, and thus 
stands nearer to a type of the fourth century Greek art from 
which all these works may have been derived, namely, the 
statue of Artemisia surmounting the mausoleum of Halicar¬ 
nassus, Hence its relation to the earlier Greek prototype and 
the later Roman works would be similar to that just established 
with regaitl to the Hermes before described ■ its provenance also 
being the same. I hear that this work was found surmounting 
a Mahometan grave on the road between Sardis and Magnesia, 
nearer Sardis, 

III. The other draped female figure is far inferior. Mich&dis 
says of it:—- 

Statue of a /malt, in doubled chiton and over it a cloak, com¬ 
pletely corresponding to four of the statues of the Loggia, dc' Lanzi 
in Florance (Cavalieri, Antiff- sAti. Z. J, s t II- PI. SI; cf. Clatac, 
iv. 787, 1804 j, v r 978 B, 2324 F), She rests on the r. leg. Mussing : 
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head, r. arm, I. forearm with the folds of the drapery below it r 
H. abt. I -70 Noth the statues, nos. I and m 2, stand on low irregu¬ 
larly shaped plinths They are very slender hi theiv proportion^, 
slim in the upper part of tlie body, becoming broader below, with 
not quite common motives of drapery, Ordinary execution. They 
are exact counterparts of the statues at Oxford, nos, I—0 (of. 
Oxford, after no. El). 

Siueo Miohaelis saw the statue, n head which belonged to 
the collection has been added. This head does certainty not 
belong to the statue, and ought to be removed. It is an in¬ 
teresting head, though the hair is inferior,.modelled in “ corded" 
ridges. The face, especially the modelling about the eyes, is of 
greet softness, and reminds us of the Aphrodite of Melos. The 
statue itself is, it appears to me, of a later date than the pre¬ 
ceding one, more Roman in character, and, as lias been said, in 
every way inferior. 



Flu. I. 


IV\ Pig. 1,—The fragment of a sepulchral relief, described by 
Michnelis as No. 16, is not of marble, bat of terra-cotta. He 
says of it 

Fragment of a aepWoArctZ relief, broken belli at lopnnd boltom. 
On the 1. stamls a youth, full face, almost unde, holding the eldamys 
bn the v, shoulder with r. hand, the 1. lowered. Beside him a nude 
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boy, who turns up his and r. band to him ; in Ike lowered 1. 
hand lie holdn tho atrigil (<TrA£yyj.s) and the aiubastron. Lively exe¬ 
cution r Hr 0'S2, lx. 0 J 30. From Smyrna, 

Tins interesting terra-cotta relief must be com pared with the 
unfinished Greek relief of the fourth century found at the 
Dipylon at Athens* and now in the Patissia Museum ; it is 
described and figured by M. Pettier, 1 The Athenian relief 
represents a victorious athlete standing nude, and with bis up¬ 
raised right hand placing Ihe victor's wreath on his brow, while 
in his left hand lie holds a pnlm-branch. The similarity in the 
type of the body ami iu the attitude is so striking that it is 
hard not to believe in a more or less immediate dependence. 

Y, Plate C, I.— Relief, On a field surrounded by a f mm & there sits 
enthroned in the middle* Zew, turned I., his legs covered by his cloak* 
the 1. band high up on the sceptre, the r., perhaps with a cup on the 
thigh. To the 1. before him stands very nearly in full face, a noble 
female fgure in chiton and clonk, with a long sceptre on her r. arm, 
the 1. band lowered; a high ornament, on the head fmodiust) may 
designate her us Hera or Hcmeter, or again as the tutelary goddess 
of a town. Rebind the throve of Zeus stands Aimbifi, with the 
head of a dog* draped in a chkunys, Very course and much 
abraded. Below the relief a large empty space. H. Q J G5. L 0“36. 
From Ery thine. 

To this deacriptioD I should merely like to add that the 
ornament on the head of "the female figure seems a ftiodius, 
but has also the appearance of horns; still it seems to represent 
a deity of a town, and this will be confirmed when we compare 
it with the relief from the base of a statue of Tiberius found at 
Tilted! (Puzzuoli) in 1&40, which contains in alto rduvo four¬ 
teen figures of towns of Asia. Minor with their respective names 
inscribed below them, 8 of the figures of Sardis* Magnesia, Phila¬ 
delphia, Kymo, Myrtnuj Apullonein-j and Aogne, have ornaments 
on their heads correspond! og to the traces on the head of the 
figure in question. 

Concerning the other works in this collection we can hut 
repeat the remarks of Michaehs in his own words:*— 

Group of Ganpmedes otuI tie eagle. The youth, nude except for a 
Phrygian cap and boots* stands with 1, knee bent by a pillar which, 
is partly covered by his cklamys; the outstretched 1. arm lies on the 

5 1luttcL ft Corr&p. ITdltA, r. p. 05^ * Or (the A* Gtcsch. fu Gt. FL 1£. 

pi, Z- p. 
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p illar* . Q f the lowered r. arm with the peril am only remnants are 
preserved. Ganymedes looks up at the eagle, which sits above his 3. 
nrm on the pillar (cf, J/bntMJfc del? InsL, 1856, PI. 18), The pose of 
G-anymcdes is somewhat stiff and alleoted, The whole group is 
hacked with ii pillar, and was? therefore most probably meant for 
architectural decoration (cf. Cambridge, no, 4, Wilton, no, 144); the 
moderate execution falls in with this view. H. 0 76. 

StiUu* of Pan, The god stands by a tree on which hangs the 
syrinx. A leather apron full of fruit hangs slantwise from the r, 
shoulder; in the 1. arm he hold8 a pruning-knife (blade missing). 
These attributes remind one of Ssi vanns. Head of unpleasantly 
brutish expression. Goafs legs. Lowered r. arm and part of 1. leg 
below the knco missing, Bate, ordinary Homan work. ff. 1 L 01, 

Might heads, of bad, late workmanship, and rather damaged; 
from Smyrna, Rhodes, Jfcc. The following may he particularly 
mentioned: a head over life-size, perhaps of Zbu*, though of a 
gloomy aspect, which suggests Pluto rather than Zeus; a bead 
of Ileraktet with early hail' and beard ; a pratty good f&nttla head. 

Plate Cj 2,—Po£iw relief, flanked by two nntae which carry an 
entablature furnished with roofing tiles. On the I. stands a youth 
in chlamys beside a horse ; before him, in about the middle of the 
relief, stands a female figure, in chiton, the L arm and the lower 
part of the body enveloped in cloak, offering the youth ft cup. Both 
figures are on a much larger scale than those at the r, end of the 
scene; a male and two female figures, and in the foreground thieo 
children {apparently two hoys and a girl). These rix persons 
approach in adoration; before them a boy; quite small, leads a mm 
to the altar which stands between the two priori|nil personages. 
The relief is moderately low- and reminds us of Attic reliefs, 
H. 0'4l + L. OdiG. From Smyrna. 

Pipukkral atone of Sandioktot, broken into two fragments. On 
the r sits a female figure completely veiled {heftd missing).^ In the 
background a tree, entwined by a snake. lo the J. stands 111 * ll “ 
face the deceased, a bearded man, in cloak, the 1. hand lowered, 
tlio r. before the breast; for his somewhat self-conscious attitude 
cf. Oxford, no. SO, By him a diminutive attendant, with crossed 
1 egs, the head supported on the 1, hand. Below, th e^ inscription, 
in characters indicating the Roman period: ^ (For 

the name of, S*v£fwr, the iMw ™ >tyus, Thuk, 3 10, 

W&ip of Kym^ Her. 7, 194.) Bather high relief, H, abt. O'60. 

^Rdtifin a frame, A man in a very short chiton and with boots, 
flourisbiD" a whip in his r. baud and bolding out a cloth in ms (., 
advances'Winst ft tiger which springs at him from the r. Coarse 
stone, H. 0’S!. L O’GG. From the amphitheatre at Pergsimon. 


Charles Wald stein. 
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THE WORKS OF PERGA MON AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE. 

The questions concerning the art of Pergamon, its character¬ 
istics and later influence, depend partly for their solution on. the 
reconstruction and explanation of the fragments in Berlin. 
Much progress has been made in the work during the last 
year. The discovery which decided what was the breadth of 
the staircase, and what were the figures which adorned the 3eft 
wing and the left staircase wall, has been already mentioned in 
the ITdlmic Jfn&nuU. 1 It is now officially stated that the stair¬ 
case was on the west side of the altar, although Bohn, in his 
survey of the site, at first conceived that this was impossible. 
Assuming that this point is now settled, we may note what is 
certain, or probable, or what is merely conjectural, in the placing 
of the groups. We know that the wing on the left of the 
staircasej. and the left staircase-wall, were occupied by the 
deities of the sea and their antagonists: by Triton, Am phi trite, 
Ncreus, and others which we cannot name. Among them, also, 
we may perhaps discern the figure of Hephaestos, and. in their 
vicinity wo must suppose Poseidon, On the right wing of the 
staircase, and around the south-west corner, we have good 
reason for placing Dionysos, with Cybclc and Iter attendant 
goddesses, although the order of the slabs on which these latter 
are found is not the same as was formerly supposed. There can be 
little doubt that the south-east corner was filled with the forms of 
the goddesses of the nether world, of Hekate and the goddesses 
akin to her—among whom are De meter and Persephone/ if I 

1 Vol \i. No. 1, p. 3^0. was discovert On the lcost aids ■ which 

a Vide ILilfe tt£s vol. tj, No. SCCoid& with the, posit ion i™ ossign^d 

I, pp. 1QG-108- The mudl fragment on Tor Dionyios. 
which is found the Inscription SATTPOI 
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have rightly interpreted tire figures of the group; nt tiro right 
extremity of this series comes Artemis, with a goddess that may 
be Bcto, and although there is a break in the continuity at this 
point, we must suppose that Apollo was near here, or at all 
events belonged to this series. Farther on, towards the north 
extremity of the cast fronts will come the slabs showing the 
combats of Zens anti Athene ; finally, the series i 1 * to K, an 
which appear the gods that I have supposed to be the Dioscuri, 
must be placed on the right of the north-east corner. So far we 
are guided by evidence that leaves little room for doubt, by the 
method in which the slabs are cut to suit a particular place on 
the altar, and also by the position in which certain fragments 
were found. By means of these dues the groups that filled 
each side of five out of six of the corners are fairly certain; for 
if, os uc can scarcely doubt, Poseidon was present on the frieae, 
who plays a leading part in most of the larger representations 
of the gigantomachy—at times fighting on horseback, 1 more 
often on foot and aimed with the trident—we can place him 
nowhere else than in the vicinity of Triton, that is, near the 
western extremity of the northern wing, on the right of the 
north-west corner; and near to tills place must be brought the 
slab that shows the fore-parts of two sea-horses yoked to his 
chariot, from which he was fighting, or which, as on the western 
pediment of the Parthenon, was being guided by one of his 
following and was waiting on him. Finally, an inscription 
attests the presence of Ares on the frieze at the loft side of one 
of the corners; by elimination there remain only two possible 
places for him, the extremity of the light staircase wall im¬ 
mediately at the left of Dionysos, and the northern extremity of 
the eastern front at the left of the series F to K. Reasons ^ 
have been shown, in a former paper, for placing him in the 
latter position, although it would not be out of accord with myth 
or religious conception if we grouped him with Dionysos. The 
accompanying sketch will show the system of arrangement that 
has been set forth partly above- and partly in the earlier 
paper. 


1 JZ.g. on tiie Lqijttc Arnrhorn, and f JTdtetiic iTerwuirti, vok v\. Ng, 1, 
Oil Jir criei jiwl mn ^ of Bei L Ui5 1 V&6 p. 131. 

Toc-lken, Otsthni&crto AfrfJlf, p. 02, No. 
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c have no with which we may HI] up the sjiocc on 

the right staircase wall, except a single slab, from the farthest 
and narrowest part of the frienc, on which a youthful snake¬ 
footed giant is seen hastily retreating, and an eagle is in fierce 
combat with the serpent, and has struck Ins talons through the 
reptile's lower jaw. 

It is very uncertain what groups wc may place in the middle 
of the south or north front. The more sure the reconstruction 
of the monument becomes, the sculptors* principle of connecting 
the groups according to religious or mythic affinity emerges the 
more clearly; but this cannot decide for us here We have 
H.8.-—VOL. Til. T 


■tfliaj! JO TorjT'r[3 
DfA 

s " V r pi^] ' i ntiiniv •1** 7, ^iinnnt, l iyxY' '0 sumiLp on^y-a ‘ipaarr Wpg 
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two alternatives in choosing from the material that is at hand ; 
the hypothesis that Helios and his kindred were wrought for the 
north side, and were not far from the ' Dioscuri,.' has been 
already put forward; but were they on the south side, between 
the Cabiri and the torch-bearing goddess of light and the lower 
world, the appropriateness of their position would be quite as 
clear. All the persons in. the group of Helios move from right 
to left, and this might be thought to give a clue for deciding 
whether they belong to this or that side of the frieze. This 
would be the case, were the subject and treatment of the 
Feigamone akin to those of the Parthenon frieze, where- a 
regular procession is represented, with a given starting-point and 
goal. But here there is no real centra, beginning, or end of the 
action; and movement in one direction is often immediately 
counter balanced "by the opposite movement. From such con- 
aid orations, therefore, we can draw no theory of arrangement 
If we leave the group of Helios in the centre of the north, wc 
have other material that may as fitly fill, or help to fill, the 
south centre. 

The slabs marked Q and i? in the last edition (18S5) of the 
flcschrcil/iiTirfl dcr pcrganniiisckcn JJlhhtrcrlx are important for the 
estimate of the style of the whole monument, but the action 
offers little interest, and the personages lack clearness of 
character. Slab Q allows us a goddess who has overthrown a 
hideous snake-footed giant, whose face, with its violent contor¬ 
tions, expresses nothing more than mere animal pain. She is 
threatening him with some weapon in her light hand, and with 
her left is clutching his hair, while her left foot is pressing hard 
on Ins serpent-limb. He is turned partly towards her, seeking 
t,o repel her with his right arm, and with his left hand to release 
his hah-. We see hero a motive that lias been used no less than 
five times in the Pevgamenc frieze. There is more energy and 
life, but not more originality, in the action on the adjoining slab 
Ji, A goddess is hurrying forward and bending over a youthful 
giant who has fallen, and who is striving with one hand to check 
tire throat of the spear with which Ills enemy is transfixing him 
from above. The two goddesses resemble each other closely, 
both io action, drapery, and face, but there is nothing in their 
figures that prod aims their personality. Perhaps the fragments 
seen on the slab adjoining Q on the left will give a clue. The 
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upper parts ant! light arm of a goddess are preserved, who is 
advancing in the opposite direction from that of the goddess 
in Q , but at the same time is turning round and defending 
herself with a sword against the serpent on slab Q. She bears 
a quiver at her side, and we may therefore conjecture that she 
and the neighbouring female figures were part of the company 
either of Artemis or Cybele: for these two are the only god¬ 
desses on the frieze who are armed with the bow, But when 
wo reckon up the room already filled on the east side by the 
figures that may claim to be there, there is scarcely space 
left to range these three goddesses or nymphs with Artemis. 
For this reason, and for certain peculiarities of workmanship, 
it is a more probable hypothesis that they belong to the group 
that gathers round Gybelc* 

The great goddess herself, at the south-west corner, is seated 
on the back of a lion that is springing rapidly forward from 
left to right* Her pose is essentially the same as that of 
Eos, there being the same contrast between the direction of 
the upper and lower parts of the body. Wo may conceive 
that she was lying at her ease a moment before, her body 
facing backwards, and that now she hag turned her face and 
shoulders partly round towards the enemy against whom 
she is acting. Behind her shoulders is a quiver, in her left 
hand a bow, of which nothing is preserved. With a certain 
studied elegance of movement, she is drawing an arrow from the 
quiver, Neither in the action nor in the weapon, which seems 
capriciously chosen, is there anything that speaks to the person¬ 
ality of the goddess. There is no characteristic attribute, nor 
anything distinctive in the drapery. It is only because she is 
lading on the lion tliat we can name her, and can recognise in 
her the Tairpo*T<5i*ajv Avwtwp as she is represented on 

the frieze of Prione. The latter monument and the Pergamene 
frieze stand alone in ascribing to Cybele, who, as a rule, plays 
little part in the drama of Greek mythology, an active share in 
the gigan tom achy. The sculptors of both monuments may 
have been prompted by the suggestions of local or at least Asia 
Minor worship; and we know tliat her cult was indigenous in 
the neighbourhood of Fergamon, But the Pecgameoe sculptor 
at least was obliged, for merely mechanical reasons, to admit her 
into tire representation, as the spice that he must cover was sc 

T 2 
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great that lie cun hi not dispense with any recognised figure of 
the Greek Pantheon, 

As the other representations of the goddess that have sur¬ 
vived were es a rule intended for the purposes of worship, and 
show her in repose or inactivity, we cannot suggest any other 
source from which the Pergamene motive is derived, except the 
frieze of Friene, assuming that this is certainly prior in time. 
But the resemblance: between the earlier and later work is only 
general and superficial: her pose, her drapery, and her action 
ftvo different on the two friezes. Whatever her weapon may he 
in tho relief of Priene, it cannot be the bow 1 * ; nor does her 
Jig Lire there show any complicated design, or the profuse detail 
and careful elegance of drapery winch marks the work on the 
altar. While, as a rule, she is dad in the chiton and mantle, 
she here wears nothing but a light and soft chiton, which leaves 
the anas and shoulders bore* and a veil that flutters arch-wise 
around her head, 5 But the long hair, the softly-rounded and 
voluptuous forms that remind us of the later ideal of Demeter, 
arc found in other representations of Cybele, and may be said to 
belong to the Hellenistic typo. Above her, in the left corner of 
the slab, is an eagle carrying a thunderbolt bound by a fit let, 
which ends in two bell-shaped tassels. J do not know if this 
is a motive that occurs elsewhere in sculpture ; it is a pictur¬ 
esque adjunct, probably not due to the imagination of the 
Pergameno sculptor, for we find a similar representation on n 
coin of Ptolemy Kucirgetes. 3 * 

Beneath the lion is a fragment showing that Cybele is in the 
midst of the contest* the upper parts of a giant in a cuirass who 
is lying overthrown from left to right. A goddess of large and 
striking proportions advances before Cybele, protecting herself 


1 It i« Vffly r.tT’t that any warlike 
Attributes lira given to Cybele. 0J1 a eor- 
iLcliriLi in Harlan described by Toelken, 
p 8“, No. £), alia, nr a godded akin to 
her, carries a. spenr, and rests her hand 

on a shield, 

3 Cf. ft wan of Stratonieek pabliahed 

byEtikhel* jftoa. Vs f. Tab. 12, No. 12, 
cni which Cybele appears with a veil so 
arranged, riding on a lion. Prof, 

Gardner b-i calhi d my attention to ad 
elfiCtritni Slater of Gyzicns belonging to 


M. Haddington, representing Cybele 
stated an a lion* her rlglit hand ex¬ 
tended ovet his head. Aa tho win 
belongs to the early part of the fourth 
century, tlala wilt be the first known 
instance of such a position. 

1 Mailer .Dint?:, d. XunSt. 1, liai. 
No. £50 [ n type that becomea very 
prevalent, c.gr. on coins of Ampbipolis 
end TJicsaalotiica* vwlo Head, Oofiir 4 
jtfrtfljcftm., pp, 51 ahd Ill, 
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with her left hand against a serpent’s head, and with her raised 
right hand levelling a weapon, probably a spear, against an 
enemy who is not immediately threatening her. Her movement 
show® energy and some dignity; her drapery consists of a half- 
sleeved double chiton, which is caught by the wind and swayed 
back by the movements of her body so as to display the forms of 
the lower limbs. Around her head, upon which there are traces of 
a diadem, is a large mantle or veil, like that of Cybele, curved 
and filled in the same way by the air. Before her, on the right, 
is a male figure with very strongly developed forma, who 
certainly belongs to the ministration of the great goddess. He 
stands swinging a heavy hammer in both hands, against a 
giant who is turned away from him. His enemy lias serpent- 
legs, the hump, ears, and horns of an ox, and a semi-human face, 
—a monstrous creation, overcharged with coarse animalism, which 
may perhaps have been suggested by the Hesiodic description of 
Typhoeus, 1 and by certain purposes of symbolism, but which is 
altogether unsutted for sculpture. The movements of the mon¬ 
ster, who seems to be butting forward violently against some 
adversary on the right, are explained by the fragments that lie 
underneath him: a left leg, with a serpent that belongs to the 
giant fastening its teeth into the calf; a small portion of the 
right leg, and a very mutilated fragment of a back; a left arm 
muffled in a cloak, and a left hand that is plunging a sword into 
the giant’s body. From these we can safely construct the figure 
of a youthful naked god, who is partly overthrown and yet 
victorious, supporting himself on his right 3cnee, while with his 
right hand he is dragging down his enemy's head by the horn, 
and is stabbing him with his left. The composition is skilful, 
and I do not know any exact parallel, though certain passages 
in the representations of the Centauromachia bear a general 
resemblance. 

The sequence of tile group of Cybcle here abruptly ends, but 
there are two slabs which on intrinsic grounds must be placed 
on the south, near to these just described, A goddess (T £ ) in 
long ebiton and upper garment, with long hair streaming on her 

] Hesiod, Thc#gQHy f £30; cf, O^id, J The curirc ofher lion's tail tncloaeg 
Fasti, fit. 799, 1 m&tna solusTom, men- part of the serpent thigh of the giant 
si rum miratiJe, Tmn tta Parte mi sot- in T 2. 
pens posterior* Tint. 1 
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shoulders, is advancing to the left against a giant, of whom 
nothing is seen but a left hand, and arm appearing under a 
shaggy fell and clasping the spear which she wields against him, 
and fragments that prove him to be winged and serpent-footed. 
Her left hand rests placidly on the mane of a lion that 
has overthrown a youthful giant of human form, Wo see the 
one paw on his loft shoulder, the other grasping his left thigh, 
and his jaws rending and mangling his left aim We observe 
here the same principle of composition which we see elsewhere 
on the frieze, the inclusion of an episodic incident on the lower 
field between the two prominent figures of the action ; and we 
are struct lie re by the power of the contrast between animal 
fierceness—for the lion’s head is a masterpiece of naturalistic 
treatment and expression-—and the repose in the figure and 
action of the goddess, who seems to pause as her onset is 
checked. 

The slab T 2 on the right of the goddess Is evidently connected 
with. T 1, and contains fragments just sufficient to make the 
action intelligible. One of the fiercest and bulkiest of the 
giants is thrusting hia whole weight violently forwards with his 
head downwards against an unseen antagonist, probably a lion, 
as we see traces of a lion's daw on hie left thigh. Above 
his left hip is a large protuberance of flesh, which gives him 
something of the animal character that distinguishes the giant 
above described. They resemble each other also in pose and 
movement, 

The pi-oneness to monstrous combinations in sculpture may be 
thought to betray Oriental influences j and yet wlnit is striking in 
the whole group of Cybele is the simple Hellenic representation 
of the divinities. The sculptor has not been tempted into subtle 
allusion to tlie mysteries, or into the employment of symbols of 
foreign cults. There is no Oriental and no mystic figure in her 
company, nor can any peculiarity of garb or weapon help us to 
recognise on auy of the preserved slabs a Herines-Cadmiles, orim 
Attis as we may perhaps recognise him. in the gigEiutomachy of 
the Melos vase. The female figures which follow and precede 
her possess no attribute which might mark them as belonging to 
the ordinary priesthood or service of the Phrygian goddess 
Being so near to Dionysos and Cybele, they must he Bacchantes, 
"but with more than usual dignity of actiun and drapery. We are 
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here in the range of the Greek religions ideas of the sixth and fifth 
centuries* when the affinity of the two divinities was the 
cardinal point of Cyhelo s worship. This conception is simpler 
and older thou that which places her near to Zeus as an omni¬ 
present and all-powerful goddess. 1 

Before wo can estimate the fidelity with which the Pergantene 
sculptors adhered to the traditional divine types, wo may try 
to discover other of the Olympians on the frieze. We may he 
certain that Hephnostos was present; but wc cannot say in what 
form or group, as neither literary nor artistic record serves to 
determine with any exactness his part in the action; there rue 
red-figured vases which represent him in the gignntomachy, hut 
too quaintly to suggest a motive for monumental sculpture. In 
one of the last groups that cover the left wall of the staircase, 
{Z 2), we see a god and a goddess driving a number of giants 
before them. The goddess is wielding a dub, and is partially 
concealed behind the strongly-marked and more prominent form 
of the god, who wears a short exomis that leaves bare the right 
part of the chest and tho right leg, and whose body is swung 
backwards to the loft for a violent blow, _ Ilia full broad face is 
powerful, but has an almost lnmrgctrix expression, which is 
helped by a coarse beard ; the features are brood and heavy, and 
the cheeks are swollen beneath the eye-sockets. His chest is 
well developed, but there is nothing 1 gigantesque J in the treat¬ 
ment of the muscles, and in his face none of the wild expression 
which is seen in the face of Boreas. It is not improbable that 
this god is Hophaestos, to whom the particular costume aud type 
of countenance would bo appropriate ; for the hint of deformity, 
the more certain mark, it is useless to look, as the lower part of 
the left leg is missing, aud wo cannot say what weapon be held 
in bis bands. But should this theory be proved true, we need 
not he surprised at finding him here in the vicinity of the 
sea-divinities; for not only are there legends in which he 
has relations with Poseidon, but on two vases in Berlin. 1 he is 
fighting in the gigantomachy by Poseidon’s side. But if the 
deity on our frieze be not Hcphaestos, it is hard to suggest any 
other of the twelve Olympians to whom the forms are appro¬ 
priate. Poseidon must have been near his sea-chariot, of which 

i rite ApoTL Rhml. l 5 I (MS. n Ombeck, .Etauklfpttofapit, 1, p 

302, fiw. 14 nod 16. 
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u large fragment is preserved, but for which there is here no 
room, and d either lie nor Ocean us, whose presence somewhere in 
this part of the frieze is attested by an inscription, could have 
been thus represented, And if he is a subordinate personage, lie 
must belong to the train of the deities of the sea; but he has 
neither the forms nor the expression proper to the beings of this 
element 

Whatever theory wo take about his personality, it will bo 
difficult to reconcile with any the figure of his companion, the 
dub-bearing goddess. For we cannot suppose that the weapon 
is assigned her out of pure caprice, and yet there is no goddess 
who can be eke whore found so armed m the gigantomadiy or in 
any other notion. The only passage in any ancient record of tho¬ 
rny th that might suggest an interpretation is a sentence of 
ApoUodorus, if we could accept an emendation of Hcyno's which 
has received little credit. 1 

Tliore aro two other divinities of the sea which may be 
recognised upon the slabs, the one by an inscription, the other 
by his costume. The slab on the left of the north-west comer 
ol the left staircase wall shows us a goddess of massive 
proportions threatening a youthful snake-footed giant, who 
yields before her, and tries to defend himself with bis left hand. 
That she is Amphitiite is proved by an inscription on the block 
of the coursing above; although neither her figure, nor her 
drapery, nor her accoutrements, speak with any clearness as to 
her personality. We can net see or conjecture her weapon: a 
long chiton falls between her legs into deep and narrow folds, 
and one fold of the mantle which is wound about her breast 
passes over her left shoulder' and falls down at the side of her 
left knee. This costume of chiton and 1 delation which accords 
with the dignity of the goddess, and which on archaic as wdl as 
later monuments she is seen wearing, 19 yet not essential to her 
as the differently draped figure from the Parthenon west gable 
may tell us, and is not peculiar enough to be any sign of her. 
There is no tradition which gives her a part in the gigantaunaeby, 

LUU1. ]j I5 h 2 : Mnj pas tf'Aypito tullle, 46 in Eflflh Stem of tI]E deFKTip- 

® sw,,a frairiAtiis fiaxw^evt — ti<m it is this «)ijifnntiht and fUJHS of 

tha Palatine MS. read4 : the divinities that lid mmtioTlod, find 

Hcyna atiggeiitH pAxiftmi — and for UftTCIT those a/ tfidlf antagonists, 
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or in any other very dramatic event ► the Fergamcne sculptor is 
perhaps the first who has made her play such a part, bat he has 
not succeeded in lending much distinction either to her figure 
or to her action* On the other side of the comer is a kindred 
deity of the sea, whom an inscription proves to he NerC-us, 
Except the peculiar hat which he wears, which seems to bo 
partly made out of fish-scales, there is uothing iu Inis appear¬ 
ance which does not belong to the traditional representation; 
only the marks of old age, which are often scan on his figure, are 
absent Irene. His hail 1 is thick* and matted as though with 
water; his face has little expression, mat none of the peculiar 
sentiment which distinguishes many of the divinities of tEio sea. 
Hero, as in the greater number of the vase-paintings, he is of 
full human form, which properly belongs to him always* and 
which he only loses when lie is confounded with Triton, His 
costume is that which he wears in the greater number of repre¬ 
sentation s, a chiton with a mantle above it. As regards the 
action, there is no series of representations from which wo caa 
illustrate it* nor is the frieze-work sufficiently perfect hero to 
allow us to explain it, "iVe see his left hand enveloped in the 
folds of his mantle near his waist. The right hand, which held 
his weapon* is missing* but the shoulder shows us that the arm 
was not raised high; and the pose of the right leg and the 
arrangement of the drapery are toe sedate for any violent 
action. It is probable that here, as in other scenes, he is hearing 
the trident* but not for immediate attack; he plays* in fact, a 
very subordinate part in the action, as his figure is partly 
covered by the more proanincut and energetic goddess on the 
right. 

So far there appears but little character in this group of sca- 
diviuities. Of the representation of its leading figure* Poseidon* 
we have, as has been said, no direct evidence, But some clue 
may be offered by examining one of a series of free statues that 
were discovered near the groat altar* and are now in the magazine. 
Among them we can recognise Zeus, Athene, Helios* Artemis, and 
Poseidon. As regards the first four, their movements and drapery 
leave little room for doubt that they are free reproductions of 
their corresponding figures on the fiieie; and it is most natural to 
suppose that these did not belong to any separate group* but 
were placed above their counterparts between the columns of 
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the colonnade that rose immediately aLove the frieze. Jr, then, 
the statue of Poseidon one of these ? At first sight, his figure 
does not seem to accord with the idea of such an action. His 
eyes seem gazing into the distance, and his hair is bound with 
a ofcaplet; nor does the drapery show any violence of movement, 
the chiton being folded round the lower part of his body, leaving 
the torso bare, and then falling over his left shoulder and arm. 
And yet his right, arm is uplifted as if brandishing the trident, 
and the statue may in its essentials be a replica of the Poseidon 
in the frieze.. That it is more peaceful in its character than we 
should liavc expected is no certai n argument against such a theory 
of its origin: for the sculptor, in reproducing the main forms, may 
have subdued the violence that was proper to the action of the 
original figure. We note this difference between the movements 
and the Ibrnas of the .Zeus statue and those of the Zens on the 
frieze. 

There is one cycle of deities specially connected with Perga- 
mon of whom there is no certain trace on the frieze; l mean 
the deities of health, Asdepios and his family. Although no 
legend and no representation gives them any place in this or in 
any similar myth, yet we may well believe that the Pevgauiene 
sculptor could scarcely have refrained from bringing them into 
this action: for he needed every divinity, and there was none 
whoso type and presence were so familiar at Pergamon as those 
of Asclepios. 1 But it is certain also that his figure can he recog¬ 
nised in none of the preserved sculpture or fragments. It has, how¬ 
ever, been suggested that two slabs, of which the right position 
on the frieze has not yet been proved, contain the figure of a 
personage who is connected with him and his word 1 ip. A giant 
of the older and fiercer kind, but human throughout in form, 
has sunk on his right knee before a goddess who is wresting 
aside his shield, on which the thunderbolt is carved for a badge. 
Fig. L The weapon with which she is attacking him is a curious 
missile, a jar or pitcher encircled with a small snake. Her form 
and face and movement show considerable beauty; her throat is 
broad and well modulated, her action baa much animation, and her 
countenance has more than ordinary expression, A veil Sutters 
behind her head, and a chaplet that seems to end in a knot of 

_ s FmrtvrtngJer note* the two repreHentert (it PeiEncru™, Satourojf 
different iftodcE iu which the god \rns Coil. Livr. xii, pi. 24. 
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wool sway a down from her hair. The arrangement of her drapery 
is elaborate and fine; a mantle passes obliquely over her breast 
and is looped up over her left shoulder, and underneath is a 
diploid ion of rich texture. The whole form and action are 
peculiar, and difficult to interpret. In a theory put forward by 
Trendelenburg. 1 it is argued that she is a demi-goddess of the 
family of Asclcpios; not Hygiein, or any one of his daughters, 
for the forms are said to he too matronly; but possibly lipieme, 
his wife, whose temple and Rtatuo at Epidauros arc recorded by 
Paus-unias. The vessel eTiC burls is a mortar, used for the mixing 
of drugs; 1 the fillet, and of course the snake, are appropriate* 
Pits main theory would be strengthened if bis interpretation of 
some fragments that appear on the frieze above the head of the 
fallen giant were certain. These belong to the upper parts of a 
large serpent which Trendelenburg believes to have no connec¬ 
tion with any giant, but rather to be the familiar attendant of 
the goddess, and to be aiding her in her attack by striking with 
its fangs at the head of the enemy. It is more likely, then, that 
the goddess belongs to the family of Asclepios, although an 
Erhmys or a Bacchante might possibly be represented as receiving 
such aid. But Trendelenburg’s explanation of those fragments 
is precarious enough. The reptile certainly does not belong to 
the giant beneath it, but may well be port of another giant on 
the right whose figure is Inst; and so far os we can follow the 
lines of its movement the serpent appears to be attacking neither 
the goddess nor her fallen adversary; but some object in the 
upper part of the frieze, possibly an eagle, or the Face of a god 
belonging to the lost group on the right. Even if we admit 
that the missile in the hands of the goddess and tho serpent 
attaching to it have reference to the cult and the functions of 
the deities of health, it will stilt be difficult to name her with' 
certainty. Trendelenburg proposes to call her Epione rather 
than Hygieia because of a certain matronly character wliich he 
seems to find, but which I have not been able to discern in the 
figure. It is questionable whether this disposition of drapery 

* A, Trefldalanhai^, IH& Oigtml&- a licin^tteE in honour of tilt! dead, which 
TRtichic ties perg* .jiiiurj, Ta£. iv. FHi'ith'.injP'l.DT refers to the myst-Li'ics of 

1 lie lay* gifcat atTe» oil the shape Dull la ter. Coil. Uvt, lB, 

of th* vessel [ hut the same sort of yt, xx*, 
jar is found on ji votive reiiof, showing 
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accords with bis theory, for at least on one votive relief at 
Athens 1 which contains the figure of Epione, her person is dis¬ 
tinguished by the large hi mat ion which is drawn over the head 
in form of a hoodj and the figure uf CJuronis which is seen on 
the coins of Forgamou 8 is similarly draped. But while there are 
difficulties in Trendelenburg's explanation, it is not easy to 
suggest a more certain. It has been supposed that these slabs 
worn in close sequence wit!i Q and R, and if, as I have suggested, 
the figmes on these latter belong to the company of Clybdc, then 
the goddess with the jar might well boa Bacchante, as we else¬ 
where find Bacchantes as the mimstxants of Cybelc. The jar 
with the serpent will then be A very free reproduction of the 
type which we not infrequently find on Pergauiene coins, the 
Bacchic cista and the serpent entering the top . 3 But if a 
Bacchante was to be brought in os a combatant on the frieze, 
why should she be so far separated from Dionysos, as she must 
be according to the previous calculations? And why should the 
sculptor in carving the sacred chest have so widely departed 
frqEu the endinary tradiikni concerning its form? Neither the 
Bacchic cista nor the Aesculapian mortar is a natural weapon 
for serious warfare, and in fact, whatever the explanation may 
be, it must be admitted that this is a vicious and unreal 
motive. 

These slabs belong to a small senes, in which two other 
combats are represented. On the loft of the goddess we see 
a motive not uncommon in the battle-scenes of Grech art, an 
&avr$av t a. giant and a god clashing their shields 
together and levelling their lances at each other. We recognise 
the giant by his constrained position which foretells his inevi¬ 
table defeat, and by his cuirass which distinguishes him from 
the god who wears an exemis. 

This costume, which leaves a large part of the torso bare, find 
which we see in other parts of the frieze, and also in the frieze 
of Pricne, is probably used to denote the inferior divinity, here 
perhaps one of the Cabin, if these slabs are in connection, as 

! M nelLliofcr, .Die JIkma Athens, 3 Forthedute wliiidi we runy assE^ti 
F- *G, 2, to eIjb Time use of tlli*! COiifc'tj'jifi at 

3 UlwHSui-Qaiifficr, Ve/\jflw Ptttor* Pi!] , j':i]sioEj: F vide. IliihoofBinder, Die 
cxqne, it. pE. v. , Wrath in Kum. Mil n?en dar Djpumtis tan Pet 'jnjum, 
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lias been suggested) with Q and JF, and if these latter belong to the 
group of Cybele. Immediately at his left, on slab Z, there 
is a goddess -whom, Trendelenburg supposes to be Iris, draped in 
a short chiton, and in a mantle that is folded round, her breast-, 
She stands behind her enemy, whose head she is wrenching 
backwards with her left hand, while she raises her right to 
plunge a sword into his breast, a motive often recurring on the 
frieze. There are few heads in the whole work that are so 
wrought for the expression of animal pain and rage as his. The 
eyes axe staring, the mouth is wide open, and the violence of 
the countenance corresponds with the violent rendering of the 
forms, with the tension of the swollen muscles. The scaly 
growth which is seen on the upper part of his serpent limbs 
seems intended to show tliafc he has affinity with the water, for 
Prof. Bxunn’s complaint that such marks are capriciously added 
as mere decoration , 1 js scarcely well founded. But what has 
Iris specially to do with the beings of this element ? Neither 
the wings—for there are many winged goddesses on the frieze 
—nor her maidenly attire, nor her rich buskins ornamented 
with crescents and arabesque designs, arc sufficient marks to 
enable us to name the goddess. Here as elsewhere in the 
frieze twj feel that this sculpture lacks the faculty of vivid 
characterisation. 

When we have studied all the slabs we find that there are but 
few divinities who are distinct and recognisable, and these are 
made so by certain obvious and conventional attributes, rarely 
by any individual character appearing in the forms or counte¬ 
nance, The power of the Pergamene school, in spiritual expres¬ 
sion would have been best tested, by examining the heads of 
Zeus, Athene, and Apollo; but these have not been discovered, 
while those heads of divinities that yet remain on the frieze 
disclose on comparison a certain monotony of form and 
expression. Many of the faces of the goddesses are rendered 
in a merely decorative style, without any mental quality 
or inner life; and where a mental effect is found in the 
features, it is often only a fixed earnestness, stereotyped 
and conventional The countenance is sometimes quickened 
with a certain physical excitement, but is on the whole 


1 UchCT die Kun&ig€S'hi£htti$h& BteUmig tier perg. f?fjrrf iifantf-tA U, p, IS. 
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without ethos; and it is interesting to note how this school 
of sculpture, lacking the power of spiritual expression, has 
achieved a high success in dealing with the forms of Helios 
and Selene; for all that was here demanded for showing the 
character of the divinity vyas the power of so handling the 
features that they should convey an allusion to the physical fact 
which is personified; and the head of Selene 1 with the shadows 
upon it strikingly illustrates this power ’which belonged to the 
Pergamcne and to other schools of Alexandrine ark 

But on the whole, the older functions of sculpture have per¬ 
ished. The frieze, fragmentary as it is, attests that the sculptors 
are unable to deal—-as the earlier generation dealt—with the 
spiritual forms of the Greek religion. It is not- that their inven¬ 
tion has flagged in the appropriate display of action and move¬ 
ments, although undoubtedly many motives have been borrowed 
from earlier representation or dictated by received tradition, 
but the fatal defect is the lack of character and meaning in 
the countenance. Nor does it serve for justification to maintain 
that the aim of the work is mere decoration, that the architec¬ 
tural surface was too uniform to admit- of any special interest 
being added to any particular part so as to arrest and absorb 
the spectator. This is the theory which h&3 been advanced and 
very skilfully developed by Prof. Brums in his treatise on this 
subject 2 But, in the first place, it is surely untrue to say that 
there is an equal diffusion of interest throughout the various 
parts of the frieze, for even the execution varies considerably, 
and some motives, externally or formally at least, have a trans- 
cendent interest. And. in the second place, there aro surely many 
works of Greek sculpture which equally fulfil a decorative 
purpose* and which yet find room for the highest spiritual 
expression: so that we have right to conclude that the absence 
of this in the Peig&inene work is to he ascribed, not to a reserve 
of power, but to a failure of power. 

But there are other works which the excavations have 
brought to light, free statues, or heads of divinities, which have 
no architectural purpose at all, but of which the forms are 
treated for their own sake, and which can bear witness to the 
limitations of the Pergamcne school in the range of religious 

1 S-cc 77-cffrwie ,/bwrjwtf. vol. iv. 123. lw\g prrgammis&iii. Giganto- 
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sculpture. The best preserved aud most important of these is 
the statue of Athena or Athena-Nike placed at the farther end 
of the ' Assyrian' Room in the Berlin Museum, The sculptor 
has adhered to the later ‘ Alexandrine ’ style in the rendering of 
the drapery; in the ’whole there is much praiseworthy care and 
warmth of execution, and the treatment of the face is so far 
Appropriate that it is free of the inability and passionate 
sentiment common in the Pergamene heads; but it wants tbo 
breadth of cheek, the peculiar treatment of eye and eyebrow, 
that marks the great and earlier type of Pallas; and thus it 
wants the high purity, the ideal impression which that type 
demands, and it shows instead a curtain qualify of heaviness, 
an almost prosaic character, so to speak. 

There is another head in this room, of glistening fine-grained 
marble, with surfaces very softly handled, but without much 
warmth of execution in the whole. The contour is oval, the 
centre of the face rather broad ; the forehead is rather high, 
and there is great breadth between the eyes. Some of these 
forms, and the thick masses of hair hound with a fillet, 
suggest ail Apol lo; but w hat ethos or dis ti 11 c tive geni us 
floes the work show ? We find here, as in many other heads 
of this school, a certain strongly sensuous consciousness, hut 
little spiritual expression or meaning. The most striking 
instance of the Pergamene manner is the head of Dionysos 
crowned with vine-leaves, placed near the former head. There 
is certainly much beauty and much fresh ness here in the hand¬ 
ling of the forms, and the face cannot he said to be lacking 
in expression. The lips, full in the centre and half parted, the 
open corners of the mouth, the faint and soft depressions on the 
cheeks, the forehead, which proirndes in. the middle and thus 
deepens the well-rounded sockets of the eyes,—all these features 
and marks combine with the sideward inclination of tbs head to 
create and enhance the impression of sensuous character. And 
as this character is at least in some degree appropriate to the 
god, the Fergamene school have been able to achieve something 
in their representations of him, notably in this head, which 
is an important addition to the religious sculpture of later 
Hellenism; in the figure also on the frieze, whose drapery and 
0esh display the voluptuous, half-effeminate character; and 
again in the well-preserved figure of Dionysos on a smaller 
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frieze, which from fragments that have been found appears to 
have reproduced some of the scenes of the larger gigantomachy. 
But in the earlier art, the sensuousness is only half expressed in 
the face of the god, and is bleudod with refined spirit: but in 
this later style it is this sensuousness which is obtruded upon 
us, which violently dominates the whole countenance. 

Another Frequent theme of Pei-game ne sculpture was Heracles, 
who through the legend of Telephos became alfamiliar figure 
in tire native mythology. He was placed on the great frieze 
probably new to Zeus; he is seen on a slab of the smaller series 
contemplating Telephos and the doe, and the skilful reconstruc¬ 
tion of another relief has restored the scene of the deliverance 
of Prometheus, 

There can be little doubt that the group of Telephos and 
Heracles* the recognition of the infant by his father, is an 
original invention of the Pergamene school, just as the myth itself 
ia Pergamene: an invention, indeed, of the older school, os the 
subject occurs on the coins of Capua; 3 though whether the 
original was a painting or a work of sculpture need not now be 
discussed. We have then a new motive gained for sculpture by 
the Pcrgamene school. But though the store of plastic subjects 
is thus enlarged, there cannot be said to he any display of 
original power here in dealing with the forms of Hellenic 
religion. In the Telephos relief, the body of Heracles is treated so 
as merely to express the idea of power by methods similar to those 
used to express the same idea in the bodies of the giants. The face 
is unfortunately missing here ; but the head of the Famese 
statue—if this may be taken as evidence—shows an acceptance 
of the older forms, and no new thought or presentation of 
character. 

In the other relief-work, the deliverance of Prometheus, the 
face and figure of Heracles arc almost wholly preserved. There 
is a great effect and dramatic vigour in the forms, and there is 
much show of energy in tire face, in the half-opened mouth, the 
wide eyes and fixed glance, wliich recalls Philostratus's descrip¬ 
tion of Heracles: 2 Tttvwv t tuftSa'kMQvs e? ?q5u 'ftva teal olov 

1 FntdlLinder, OsL-i&M jUi'irtant, wrtption of the picture shewing the 
Tiif, iii. 19, 30 ; Htflbig, .Rsjuj?, Ifttltfi- CMllbftt between Henwles and Antaausj 
tfcun^ffc, p. 161. many traits retail the style of a Pe^ga- 
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ftt&trK&frar t#v It is not easy to decide the question 

how much th e Perga niece sculptor has borrowed from an earlier 
original how much he has himself contributed both to the 
motive and expression. Milchhofer arguing from the pose of 
Heracles and the lack of plastic symmetry in the group, refers 
the idea of the whole to some earlier paiuting, But to what 
age or school the painter belonged we have no direct evidence 
to show. We know that the subject was differently handled in 
Panaenus’ painting on the throne of the Zeus Olympics, 

As regards the picture painted by Parrhasius, which 
Milchhofcr believes to be the original of the later works, 1 wo 
know only—if we can trust the account—that it represented the 
martyrdom of Prometheus: there is no hint of the presence 
of Heracles, and in fact the story implies that the face of 
Prometheus expressed nothing but hopeless agony, and that 
therefore the deliverer had not yet arrived. But in any case 
the very existence of such a picture must be doubted; for when 
Seneca is choosing a subject for a school exercise in rhetoric* his 
historical authority is not great. 

In fact*, though we may find a picturesque character in the 
Fergamene relief and certain common elements in the works 
which Hilchhbfer quotes as treating the same theme, we are 
not obliged to suppose that there was a great common origin 
mdj and that this was a picture. For those works differ in 
composition considerably the one from the other : they agree only 
in showing Heracles drawing the bow, the chained Titan, and 
the vulture on his knee. Now the first two are necessary to the 
very idea of the action, and the position of the vulture may 
belong to an ancient artistic tradition. 

The picture described by Achilles Tatius® painted by a certain 
Euanthes, and hung in the opislhodomus of the temple of Zeus 
Kasios at Felusium, secies to have borne a striking resemblance 
to the Pergamene relief both in composition and sentiment; and 
if we knew that this was prior to the relief, we must say, either 
that this inspired the latter representation, or that both are 
from a common original - But we are not sure of the priority of 
the Felusian picture; and on account of the singular affinities 
which accordiug to the description it possessed with Pergamene 

1 Die dcs fjioiftrlAtfttt* a Erot. Script, ill. 6 (cd. Jacobs), 
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style and motive, we miglit even believe it to have been produced 
under the influence of this school. 

If these consideration!; are just* it will appear that there is no 
clear evidence to show that the representation of the' Prometheus 
Unbound" at Fergamon is a copy of an earlier wort of another 
school. It is a theme that would naturally attract a Pergamene 
sculptor or painter, offering great scope, as it does, for dramatic 
and pathetic effect* for the expression of physical pain and the 
quasi-physical emotion of terror. But even if the composition 
is borrowed from an earlier work, the peculiar style of Pergamon 
appears at least in many of the details: for instance, ju the 
treatment of the lips and eyes,, in the naturalistic rendering of 
the linn's fell which covers his bead. 

It is, then, proved by the monuments that the native art—-or 
the local art—was able to deal successfully in some degree with 
the types of Dionysos and Heracles, although In neither case 
can it be said to have added or discovered anything ; rather 
it lias emphasised the sensuous sentiment of the one, and the 
physical life and energy in the form and features of the other. 
It is also true that these are the two types which demanded least 
power of spiritual expression in the sculptor. 

The lack of this power in the frieze-work is therefore not due 
solely to its architectural purpose or to its decorative character, 
but it is a defect which the Pergamene school, in spite of its high 
achievements and its peculiar skill in a certain range, shared 
with the other schools of Alexandrine sculpture. Besides those 
already described, there are other fragments of statues of 
divinities in the museum and magazine, such as a head of 
Athene helmed, with a breadth of check as of the PheEdia-n type, 
but with some forms of a later style; a large statue of Athene, 
lacking the head, in drapery and pose an interesting copy of the 
Fheidian Athene Barthenos ; fragments in very transparent mar¬ 
ble of the fingers and arm of a colossal goddess, probably Athene; 
fragments of another colossal statue, probably of Artemis, namely 
two legs, thc'one wearing a husk in, and a band with finely-wrought 
veins, the fingers probably dosing on the bow string. If these 
statues arc not imported, but are of native work, they will show 
that nt Bergamo n, as elsewhere, sculpture wae occupied with 
reproducing older forms, and while still retaining perfect mastery 
in detail, and a genius for imposing colossal effect could no 
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longer work immediately, or with creative gift, in the range of 
religious sculpture, 

Norji L—The following are the more recent discoveries con¬ 
cerning some of the fragments for which hitherto no place on 
the frieze had been found :—■ 

(1) A large piece of the chin and cheek of Gaia has been 
found, almost completing the lower part of her fsice, and show¬ 
ing large and rounded forms of countenance with surface much 
disfigured, 

(2) A fragment of Selene's left arm, with part of her mantle 
and the hack of her mule’s head, which the drapery touches, 

(3) Fragments of serpents' limbs with the left foot of a god 
pressing on one, and his right calf and foot; belonging almost 
certainly to the group of the god and the lion-headed giant 

(4) Fragment of the right leg of the giant who lies below 
Apollo, and who is of human shape throughout. The giant’s 
head has also been found: of the youthful type, helmed, small 
curia appearing below the cheek-pieces; the expression of the 
face is very excitedj the brows are knitted, the lips are parted, 
the eyes are swollen in the centre, the eyebrows are thick and 
strongly indicated, the lower eyelids ore broad and heavy. The 
head is drooping towards the earth, and the pose strikingly 
resembles that of the dying Gaul of the Capitoline, 

(o) Head of the giant who is advancing with the spear, on 
the right of Apollo; of youthful type, and covered with a 
helmet, beneath which locks of hair escape; the expression is 
vehement and determined; the face is a broad oval, with the 
usual depressions about the mouth and chin, and the high 
spring of the eyebrows, and the protruding eyeballs. 

(6) Fragments of Dionysos': the left arm with part of the 
ehlamys upon it, the left foot and the lower part of the left leg 
with the buskin. 

(7) Fragments of group B : the right arm of the goddess, who 
is thrusting her sword downwards, and the left hand of the giant 
beneath her who is clutching this forearm. 

(8) The head of the goddess next to Artemis on the right, 
who is brandishing a torch; the face, much disfigured, is a large 
ovah The bead and body of her antagonist have been almost 
fully reconstructed! out of fragments, and his shape is unique; 
most of his form is human, but he has wings at hi$ shoulders, 
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and daws on his fingers and toes, and a serpent springs from his 
back like a tail He is supporting himself with his left arm, 
and his left hand is clenched against the rooky basement, "while 
his right- hand is raised to grasp the torch. Faint marks On the 
dntpary of the goddess, which were not formerly understood, are 
now seen to he the marks of his claws. His mouth is rather 
broad, and reveals the teeth. 



Xote II,—There is a small head in the British Museum 
which may he briefly mentioned, and of which a cut is here 
given. The fragment is about four inches high, and is of fairly 
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good workmanship,, belonging probably to the first century 
before Christ It appears from the catting of the marble at 
the back to be part of a high relief, perhaps the decoration of a 
sarcophagus. It is described in the Museum Register as a satyr- 
head from Trebizond, and that is the only record .1 can find 
concerning its origin. This identification is due probably to 
the misinterpretation of the expression, and perhaps to the 
belief that small horns ’were discernible above the forehead. 
Eat none are really there, and the head is obviously that of 
a dying giant. I know of no work, except perhaps the H dying 
Alexander/ that stands in so close a relation with the frieze, or 
so clearly shows the same manner and character* The pose 
strikingly resembles that of the young giant's head, who is 
falling before Athene; and the expression of wildness and 
violent agony recalls the countenance of the giant in group A 
who lies at the feet of the goddess with the torch. And all the 
features belong essentially, both in structure and spirit, to the 
type of the youthful giants' heads which prevails on the great 
frieze. "We see the thick clusters of dishevelled hair, the 
violently protruding forehead, the overhanging brow, and the 
deep-set eyes and swollen eyeballs, the half-opened month and 
the high spring of the upper lip, the oval contour of the face, 
and tlic emphases given to the fleshy parts. The forms are not 
mechanically or conventionally rendered, nor are there any marks 
of the Roman period. If the report is trustworthy, it is an in¬ 
teresting fact that Trebizoud is the place whence the marble was 
brought. The legend of the gigantomachy was indigenous there, 
aud the city, like Pergamon, traced its origin to Arcadia. It is 
conceivable that the influence of the Attalid kingdom and the 
Pergaraene school was felt at Trapezus as we know It was felt 
at Oyzicus. 


L. K Parnell, 
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KIKk SACRIFICING A BULL, 

[Plates D, E,] 

The- group of Nik& ^ov8urov<ra is one which is already an 
well known among works of ancient art, that in. adducing further 
instances of this type we cannot hope to bring forward much 
that adds to our previous knowledge of the subject. It is, how - 
ever* just one of those cases which, from the very frequency of 
its recurrence in ancient art, has a special claim upon our atten¬ 
tion ; a motive which, starting as it doubtless does, from a great 
Greek original, continues favourite down to late Roman times, 
is worthy of study in the phases of development which different 
material and different periods bring about, and therefore I think 
no apology is needed for introducing the fresh examples of it 
now' before us. 

The starting point, the ffimpttyptoi S sc far as we know, of this 
motive, is of course the small fragment which remains to prove 
that It existed in the reliefs on the balustrade of the temple of 
Athena Nik£ at Athens. In his admirable monograph on these 
sculptures, 1 published in I860, Kekul£ contented himself with a 
brief description of this fragment, without being able to identify 
the original motive of the group from which it came, or its 
position on the frieze. In his subsequent publication, however, 
on the same subject,- he was enabled to compare it with several 
representations on ancient works of art, with results which 
dearly prove that the fragment of the relief yet surviving is 
part of tile group of Nik& sacrificing a bull, of which the knee 
of the figure resting on the back of the bull is unfortunately all 
that remains. This discovery is of the greatest importance, 

1 JJfiFawifi'ffife fas TvPtpels ddr Temvds far Athena Niki. Stuttgart, 
Athma Niki in Aikm. Leipzig, *369- IS&l, 

1 Die Beliefs an far Balwirnfa fas 
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because it enables us to trace back* perhaps to its origin, the 
existence of a group which irom this time for wal'd continues one 
of the most favourite motives in decorative art of all subsequent 
times. Kekuld gives several instances of its repetition on 
crm-co ttas of a late period, and quotes its occurrence on certain 
coins. In the British Museum alone, w& have a great number of 
representations of this scheme, and it is nay proseut purpose, in 
giving some account of tliem, to attempt in some measure to 
date these instances, and in so doing tso trace the development 
of the type through all tile different periods of its appearance 
in art from the balustrade downwards. 

First in point of date as in importance in our list, cornea the 
bronze mirror case, of which the relief given on Plate D is the 
decoration; it is said to have been found at Megara, and was 
acquired last year by the British Museum. The diameter of the 
mirror is 14 r o centira., the greatest width of the relief, 8 centim,* 
greatest height* 12 centim., and greatest projection, 15 centim. 

Tae relief is chased from a thin sheet of metal, and was 
fastened to the top of the disk which served as a cover for the 
protection of the polished surface of the mirror. 1 The bull lias 
fallen on its knees to the right and Is pressed downwards in that 
position by bhkfe* whose knees rest against the shoulders of the 
animal \ with her left hand she grasps the bull's nose,, forcing its 
neck back in readiness to deal it the rovp de gr&cc with the knife 
which she holds in her right hand. Beside the bull* on the 
right-hand side of its neck, the groundwork of the relief is not 
as elsewhere cut away close to the design, but extends for about 
a ^ in, outside the line of the bull's neck. The reason of this 
is apparent If we look at the top of this space; here is an object 
in slight relief, formed by two lines converging outwards, 
evidently part of some object which is meant to be indicated as 
la the background beside the bull. It is difficult to say what 
this object was; but I think this is a proof that the artist was 
copying from some well-known group, in which the original 

Unfortunately the rtd-tG before na ef the. metal, And the JarcAliorttritiig 
gives 01 uy a general idea of the group, enipEoyed* made photography ftltno&t 
without at all expressing the delicacy adless, and upon a very imperfect 
and refinement of the original. Tina negative thu lines of the original had 
was no fault of the artist, n r bo Etas to- be painted in, and N'erc then rapro- 
dona sa much as wna possible iu very tlttced by antotypa prawns, 
difficult circujus tfljiciie. Th* pa&utbu 
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intention of this detail would be sufficiently recalled to the 
spectators for whom the mirror copy ‘was intended. 

As it Is, it seems almost as if added as an afterthought; 
possibly the artist may have desired to break the monotony of the 
long line formed by the upraised throat of the hull continued on 
into the line of Nikfes wing, and for this purpose it certainty has 
an artistic value; it may he that we have part of a fouirwl or 
small altar, such as would be natural in a sacrificial group, nod 
of which one or two examples occur oil the Balustrade. The 
relief is by this means made to assume an ear-shape, a form very 
suitable for application ns- ornament to a circular space, and one 
which, whether intentionalEy or not, the designers of this class 
of bronze reliefs frequently adopted. 

Since the publication of M r My Jonas upon Greek mirrors, 1 the 
list of known mirror cases with appliques which he there 
collected has been considerably increased, and the number of 
those already described amounts to upwards of forty. So far os 
can be judged from the published notices, none of these go back 
to a period earlier than the beginning of the third, or end of the 
fourth century. This date seems to have been most fertile for 
this style of bronze relief, and the class of subjects usually chosen 
is just what we should expect from the idyllic temperament of 
the period, which delighted in penre scenes of loves and Ladies. 

Our mirror case stands alone, not merely in the choice of its 
subject, worthier of an artist’s hand, but also in its execution. 
So far as I can gather from the descriptions given in the Bulletin 
de Cwr< Bell., and elsewhere, these other instances are usually, 
described as cast, whereas our example, like the bronzes of Sim, 
is certainly Ttpo\i&6. 

In considering this question, it would be interesting to ascer¬ 
tain what proportion of these bronze reliefs were repmmi; it 
may be quite possible that many of the hatter reliefs, such as 
heads of Aphrodite, &c., which occur in this connection, fire cast; 
and, indeed, many of these later examples are of such poor 
execution as to suggest their having been reproduced mechanically 
6 by the dozen/ At the same time, oil those which I have been 
-able to examine from the buck seem to show traces of work 
behind as well as in front' the material is usually quite thin 
throughout, and the most delicate details of the outer surface 

1 'tAAlfWhfi Kn.T<yT7pa t isre. 
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have their comesponding depression wi thin . The usual method 
of attaching them to the Mat disk of the mirror was by the 
medium of some metallic composition (solder?) which solidified 
the relief at the same time, and so rendered it less fragile : 
otherwise, especially in later oases, the appitgw was fastened by 
rivets, and for this purpose a narrow flat edge was left outside 
the relief 

There is one point, however, which practically settles our 
mirror case as repoutsi, and that is the employment of under¬ 
cutting. In the Siris bronzes this process is of course very 
successfully employed, and in the present instance it also occurs, 
e.y. m the face of Nik&, and the top of her pinion, though very 
slightly. The evident desire of the artist to gain this effect is 
further shown in the knife which Nike holds, and which is 
separately modelled ; passing through the hand, it is fastened 
by solder at the back. The plan of introducing separately- 
moulded weapons, horses' bits, &a, into marble reliefs, is quite 
in accordance with the best traditions of low relief, there being 
plenty of inslauces both on the Parthenon and Mausoleum 
friezes. And here, too, the artist, though not a Pheidias or 
Skopas, has used it with consummate skill; as without breaking 
the beautiful curved outline of Nike's wing, it relieves that 
portion of the design from flatness, forming a balance to the 
strong modelling of the bull's head, and' adds at the same time 
a wonderful spirit and boldness to the treatment, 

Tn work so delicate as this, the difficulty of obtaining a high, 
relief is indeed a crucial point as testing the skill of the artist, 
and as a rule, the later the relief, the less relatively is the skill 
in this direction exhibited. In our mirror case, the artist has 
been hampered by the difficulty of obtaining sufficient relief in 
treating such thin material to excessive repoussd; and from this 
point of view it is interesting to compare with the Siris bronzes. 
In the latter, the thickness of the metal in the unbeaten portion a 
is not greater than that of the Victory; but the delicate material 
is handled with such skill, and its malleability is so thoroughly 
understood, that the most salient portions, e.y. the helmet of the 
warrior, stand out almost in the round, and at this point the 
bronze is hammered to the thinness of paper. 

In the "Victory group, on the other hand, we can see how 
much the composition would have gained by a more salient 
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relief; from the necessity of keeping the relief down, the 
human figure scarcely stands out at all from the side of the 
bull, and the result is that she does not appear to have the firm 
purchase with her feet which is necessary to the exercise of 
strength brought to bear in keeping the bull in its position. She 
must, it seems, in another moment, either plunge the knife in the 
neck of the animal or lose her balance and slip down off its side. 
In the group on the Balustrade wc may be sure no such difficulty 
occurs. 

There, we may be sure from the small fragment that remains, 
the action was certainly vigorous and decided. In all probability 
the figure of Nik6 was nearly erect; and it is curious in this 
connection to note that whereas on the Balustrade, with all the 
subtle variations on the same theme of figures of Nik6, the 
whole of the figures are erect; in the later reproductions of 
similar motives, the figures of Victory are almost invariably in a 
crouching or kneeling attitude. Nothing illustrates this so -well 
as the set of gems on Plate E, of which a brief description will 
suffice. 

1. Green paste, set in ancient silver ring. Nik& kneeling, 
with left knee on back of bull, whose nose she grasps with her 
right hand, cutting its throat with her left; drapery swings back 
from her waist, but the upper part of her body is nude. On 
right a small cippus, on which is statuette of a goddess holding 
the forelegs of two animals with either hand. 

2. Yellow paste, similar, but turned to left. 

4. Upper half of while paste ; figures larger; Nik6 accronpie to 
right beside bull, whose head is thrown back by her left hand ; 
her right hangs at her side; drapery hanging from left arm ; hair 
short like that of a male; body like that of effeminate youth. 

5. Yellow paste ; very slight relief; similar to preceding ; 
hindquarters of bull not given. 

6. JVhitc paste almost identical with preceding. 

7. White paste with greenish tinge, similar to preceding, but 
turned to left, and in place of the absent hindquarters of the 
bull, a curl of drapery. A background for the whole composition 
is provided by a large altar (?) with volutes, decorated with 
branches over the centre. The left side just comes outside the 
bull’s neck. 

I have collected here all the instances that we have iti the 
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British Museum on gems of this motive; it will be noticed that 
they are always pastes. What the intention of these pastes 
was we can hardly tell; in some cases, no doubt, they were 
intended as reproductions of subjects composed in fine stones, 
and were set in rings for people who could not afford the finer 
material; in other cases they may have been employed as moulds 
for the term-cotta gilt jewellery, which seems to have been 
greatly in use for the decoration of the dead. In any case, they 
are probably of a late period, and belong generally to the time 
when glass manufacture, originally a monopoly of the East, was 
freely introduced into the Hellenic world. I have added to 
these a relief from the top of a terra-cotta lamp feeder or guttus 
of black glaze in the British Museum (Vase Cat. No. 1850), 
which gives very much the same type as the gems. The 
numerous instances that occur on vases of this form must all 
date from about the middle of the third century, and this would 
give a very fair date for the pastes. Among the gems before 
us, Nos. 1 and 2 seem for various reasons to be the earliest, 
and in these it is noticeable that whilst the figures of Nik& and 
the bull are relatively smaller, Nike is standing almost erect. 
In the other examples, Nik& invariably kneels, and there is in 
consequence room in the design for a larger figure. 

We have said that on the Balustrade the figure of Nike is 
nearly erect. In the earlier representations of struggles of men 
and animals the attitude is almost invariably the same. Where 
Herakles is overcoming the Kretan bull or Theseus the’ Mara- 
thonian bull, the hero as a rule controls the animal by grasping 
its horns, pressing with his knee against the animal’s shoulder. 
The attitude of kneeling on or beside the fallen animal is one 
which seems most appropriate to the contest with a smaller 
animal, such as a ram, and in fact, on several vase-paintings 
of the lower Italian style, Nik 6 occurs in this attitude with a 
ram. It may be that this motive originated in some work of 
art, where Nikfc and the ram were represented in this combina¬ 
tion. From a practical point of view, if we assume that the 
representations on the Balustrade give us scenes which the 
artist must have constantly witnessed iu sacrifices at the temples 
of his native town, he must have known it to be impossible to 
hold a bull down in this position unless it were first bound or 
stunned with a blow. Wiien once the type becomes settled in 
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the kneeling position, we get a variety of slight variations in 
small details; occasionally the hull struggling, one foreleg free; 
and occasionally the hand of Niki which holds the knife is 
raised to the animal's throat; but inasmuch ns neither of these 
motives are consistent with the crystallised actionless type of 
later art, the boll has usually all four legs bent beneath Kim, 
and the hand of Nikk falls aimlessly at her side. When we 
consider how frequently this subject of Nike fiQvdvTaucra must 
have come into ancient art,, it is not surprising to find varia¬ 
tions in the N&chklange- For we know of its occurrence in the 
Balustrade; it may also have come in on the throne of Olympian 
Zeus, It is referred in a passage of Tatinn to Myron, 1 and Pliny 
describes a similar group of Menaeclmus. For any votive 
dedication commemorating the successful issue of any crisis in 
the life of an individual, nothing could be more appropriate 
than this group of Nik£ and a bull. Among so much prepara¬ 
tion for sacrifice and the surroundings thereof, which we see on 
the Balustrade, it is natural to suppose that the central point of 
interest is that where the sacrifice itself is consummated.^ The 
Nike $Qu$vTtiUiTa is the mainspring of the story there depicted, 
and would be the most natural group to select for isolation 
where the requisite was to find a single group which should tell 
a plain story and be complete in itself. And it is quite possible 
that even great artists may not have been above executing to 
order replicas of a well-known motive, into which their own 
individuality of style could he imparted. In this connection it 
is worthy of note that of the numerous variations of the type 
which occur on the Balustrade, this is the only one which sur¬ 
vives to any extent in late times. 

On some of the gems in our list, and also on some of the 


* Or, iwrding to another interpre¬ 
tation, to Milam. Knapp npgues (jfita 
in dtT Vtvttnmtkrei, TurisLgeis, I 
p. 77), that the passage of Tati an, 
ivi S« O&TClr Niwj, is aoc np- 
plic&hlc here, because of what follows, 
Efrj I Ay^ropns fivyaripn 

*s2 AnpoWo fipafitlov bwitriy- 
xa.Tflv I cannot see that a group of 
Niki fiov$vr<fuaa insed. ho Considered 30 
inappropriate an allusion to thu Emopft 
legend. The use of ^tf would suggest 


fin attitude Astride of the victim, na on 
k loadcn tresen {BuUtlin (te Cor r, JfclL 
tUL PX vl. No. £23) Nikfe bestrides 
a nun, anti on elceirum coins of Kysi- 
koa a Umnj-fish. 

= Sec IFtLederiolsa-'VVottera, ffj'jwiiS- 
gilwc, p. ££S, No. 773. The poaltiOTS 
af this group on the Balustrade vas 
next to At I mot in tkc centre of tilt west 
side, and Rfucially marked by the 
attitude of A thank, who turned round 
toivarda it. 
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terra-cotta reliefs (see po&)> our Nike group is accompanied By 
an additional motive ; in gems Noa. 1 and % this takes the form 
of a small cipfrut surmounted by an apparently archaic statuette 
of a goddess holding in either hand an animal by the forelegs. 
I do net think we need necessarily attach much importance to 
the introduction of this statuette in the design; it may he that 
tlie two pastes arc both copied from some original group where 
tli is combination was -well known ■ hut on the other hand, ns wc 
see in the ease of the terra-cottas, little arcbaistic xoana of this 
kind are frequently inserted whore they can only have been 
introduced to serve a decorative purpose. And I should be 
inclined to think that in tlm pastes they are employed merely 
as a 1iciWJUiusfilliuTtfft such, as the shape of the held in these 
special instances requires. 1 No, 7 is a specimen of the liberty 
which the artist allowed himself in a purely decorative direc¬ 
tion. Here the altar or column is placed, behind Niki, and is 
sufficiently exaggerated in size to hum a background for the 
entire group. On. the mirror case, as I pointed out, we have 
some indication of a similar motive, but there the l&uiron is 
merely suggested, and may possibly have been borrowed from 
some similar idea in the Balustrade sculptures, 

’Without wishing to engage in the vexed question of the 
probable date of the Balustrade reliefs, 2 we may at any rate 
accept it as proven that this cannot be later than the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, B.c. 404. While in all probability they are 
much earlier, this date at any rate places the Balustrade 
fiovBvTQva-a group before any otheT known instance of the 
type. Perhaps the nearest approximation to the marble, in 
point- of date, is the motive which occurs on the gold coin of 
Abydos (see British j Guide to Covn$, Pi, IS, 14). Here 
Nike is sacrificing a ram, upon which she kneels, her figure is 
fully draped, and the right kg of the ram is free. This design 
is impressed in an incuse square, and can therefore hardly bo 
later than about JLC. 400, 

Again, on the gold stater of Lampsakos * which must go hack 
to a period before B.c. 3o0, when the gold coinage was superseded 

1 On. a Berlin gem, Jttlkr, £sji£ni. it &ea Murray, History of Sculpture, 1L 
209, 4 stametta of Athtnfe occurs in & i>p. 1T9-130. 

eLuuW relation to thia group, a A'VimimtftflEf Chttfliclc t 15S5, PI. 

* For » gputtAl statement of the eusc* 1, 9. 
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by Philip, a similar type, with the ram, occurs. It is certainly 
significant that the only two coin types of the fourth century 
which employ this motive should introduce the lam instead ot 
the bull; and I think that here again we have a suggest!on 
that though the Balustrode gives us the earliest type of Nike 
with a bull, the attitude itself and the idea may have been 
borrowed from an earlier existing type of Nike, or some Other 
figure* sacrificing a ram. 

On the coins of Roman times, as of course in every other 
branch of Roman art* the group is of frequent occurrence. On 
the two Roman marble groups in the British Museum (Afats. 
tfarbks, x, So, 25)* which are a good deal restored* a certain 
amount of vigour ia imparted to the formulated type by varia¬ 
tion in slight details and the fancy of the restorer* but the 
formula is nevertheless unmistakable. 

There is another point in the comparison between the earlier 
and later types of this group which is at once obvious, and 
belongs to the general history of Greek sculpture * whereas in 
earlier Greek art. representations of the female figure are almost 
universally draped, from the Pmxitelinn period downwards there 
is a decided preference for nude forma ; or if drapery 15 employed 
at all it is only partially introduced, and serves, as in tbo so- 
called Venus of Milo, as a foil to throw up the rounded softness 
of the portion left nude. We see the influence this sentiment 
has on the type of Nik& in the well-known Brescia figure/ 
where the same arrangement of drapery is used as in the Venus 
of Milo and the Aphrodite of Capua, On PI fig. 8 * I have 
placed* to illustrate this point* a paste in the British Museum ; 
it is of a beautiful deep-blue colour, and though of rough execu¬ 
tion is obviously a reproduction of the same type as the Brescia 
statue. Niki stands with her left foot resting on n helmet* and 
writes upon a shield which is supported by her left hand and 
knee 1 her body is nude to the waist, and her hair is tied in a 
knot behind. 

On the Balustrade the entire series of figures arc completely, 
nay* voluminously, draped. On the Parthenon pediment* and 
on the Paionios figure this is equally the case, but in both 

1 Though of fiourac tbo Brescia that us a type it must be an imitation 

Nihfe is probably oi tlia first century of an earlier period ; gee FriederictlS' 

St j* 3 belitvc generally agreed Vr’alters, qp, cit, p, 5GU. 
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these instances the drapery is such as admits of the free 
and unimpeded action necessary to the messenger of the 
gods; and so on our branae, though the figure is undoubtedly 
feminine, the dose-girt light drapery does not impede the 
free action of the limbs, and the well-fitting shoes bespeak a 
character widely different from the stay-at-home type of the 
ordinary Athenian maiden. On the other band, there is 
already a trace in this group of the sentiment which is 
creeping in; Nik£ is holding the bull in a position which 
sufficiently indicates her purpose, but instead of directing her 
attention to the work in hand, she looks away to the right, 
and by this small detail alone the action seems indefinitely 
postponed. Stilt, in point of exquisite finish of detail, even 
down to the stapled surface of the bull’s hide, there is a largo 
gap between the bronze group and the pastes and terra-cottas, 
of later times: as a further example of this difference, and as 
showing liow much tbo type became conventionalised, we may 
remark the working out on the bronze of the hindquarters of the 
bull; on the later pastes and terra-cottas this portion of the design 
is either left out entirely, or its place is supplied by a sweep of 
the otherwise useless drapery. These miner lapses are what 
one might overlook in works of art so small as the pastes, were 
it not that on the terra-cotta reliefs, which are usually about 
2 ft. by 1 ft., the same remarks equally apply, and there the 
increased size renders them consequently the more apparent- 
Of these terra-cotta reliefs we have in the British Museum no 
less than ten examples, five complete and five fragmentary, of 
which a brief description is given below. 1 

The whole subject of Bomnn terra-cotta mural reliefs is one 
that needs working out: meantime I think there can be no 
question that the form in which they come to us was derived as 
a direct tradition from Greek work of a similar kind of about 
the third century or earlier. The series of Tarantino terra¬ 
cottas which late years Lave brought us, give ns a fairly 


1 They divide into ftmr types, as 
follows: A type.—1. Group to right, 
on? foot of trail free, knife at side; on 
right elaborate altar. £, Similar, with 
biwing thymidtftuoa in place of altar, 
suppoitcd by female statuette. J?, —1. 
Similar, vrlrtiDUt altar. £, 3. Fragments 


of ditto. 1. Group to left, ona 
toot af bull free j l?ikt stabs the bull 
dewiiwaifidg in throat. on left, tripod 
■^Yith baakat (tj on it. 1. Similar, 

without tiipwk 2-4. Fragments of 
ditto. 
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complete connection, and take us back at least so far. To this 
period I think, then, we must attribute the formation of the 
stereotyped group so favourite in Roman times. It was an age 
when the type of Nik6 was undergoing a process of complete 
transformation. This is specially apparent on the vase-pictures 
of the period. 

With the growing fashion in favour of the polychrome method 
and the use of perspective in the later vases, comes in a 
tendency towards the selection of groups which should afford 
scope for the employment of white colour, and for the artist’s 
skill in representing soft, rounded forms. The first effect is 
shown in the alteration of the type of Eros; he is no longer 
the strong youthful figure of the Parthenon, but becomes a 
sort of hybrid creation who is neither male nor female, a 
personification of the attendant genius of love: and into this 
type it is that Nik&, stripped of her clothes, becomes merged. 1 
A small fragment of drapery is left to her, but it is a mere 
useless rag which only emphasises the nudity of the form which 
it is not intended to conceal. Similarly, as we see on the pastes 
and terra-cottas, Nike is no longer an essentially feminine type; 
the form is soft and rounded, qualities which are well brought 
out in the crouching attitude suggestive of the Aphrodite 
accroitpie ; hut the chest is as much masculine as feminine, and 
the features and head-dress are decidedly those of a male 
figure. 

To sum up, then; in tracing the development of this motive 
of Nik& fiovOvrovaa, I would suggest that the earliest type is 
that where Nikfe is erect with one knee on the bull which she 
stabs, is fully draped, and is of a decidedly feminine character; 
the latest, whore she kneels beside the bull, the knife hanging 
purposeless in her hand, where her body is undraped and her 
form androgynous in type. And between these two extremes 
we may range all the variations which occur according to their 
tendencies to one or the other. 

Cecil Smith. 


1 See Knapp, KiU in der P'usrnmalerci, eliap. 4. 
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C. JULIUS THEUPOMPUS OF CNIDUS. 

1 Es ist das scliocno Vorrechfc der historischen Forschung, die 
Verstorbenen in der Erinnerung dcr Nachwelt wieder aufleben 
zu lassen. Erscheint es billig, dass die Namen derer, welche 
sicb hohc Verdienste um ihr Volk erworben, der Vergessenheit 
nicht anheimfallen, so ist es menschlicli, denen uberhaupt 
nachzuforschen, welche einst in weiten Kreisen von der Hit- und 
Nacliwelt genannt und gcfeiert worden sind.’ 

With these words, used by Dr. Koehler 1 in regard to the 
once famous ‘ condottiere,’ Diogenes, in the third century B.c., 
I beg to introduce to the reader a personage who, although 
perhaps of limited interest, was once celebrated and powerful 
!ind had the honour of calling himself the friend of Julius 
Caesar. His son moreover did his best to prevent a deed, 
the failure of which would probably have changed the 
direction of the history of the world, — the murder of 
Caesar. 

The passages in ancient writers which relate to the man of 
whom I speak are well known, but they have not hitherto 
been rightly connected with one another, or thoroughly under¬ 
stood. Among the memorable men who came from Cnidus in 
his own time —ttaff Strabo (p. 656 c) has recorded a 

certain Theopompus, and his son Artemidorus. To the name 
of the former is added a predicate, due apparently to facts 
within the writer’s knowledge though he does not state them— 
6 K at<rapo<; toC deov rtov fieyaXa Swape pojv. Curiously 

enough both Mr. Newton (Mist, of Discoveries, p. 712) and 
M. Waddington (Lebas III. n. 1572) have on the strength of 
this passage of Strabo called Theopompus a friend of Augustus. 


1 Henna, vii. p. 1. 
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But there is no reason why K attrorp 6 should not signify 
here, as usually, Julius Caesar, tire mere so as there exists un¬ 
mistakable evidence of friendship between Li in and Theo- 
pompus. This evidence has been strangely overlooked, and 
yet it occurs in no out of the way writer, but in Pin torch's 
Life of Caesar himself, cap. 48 : Kat a-esp . ^ ^ 3e rijs 

’Aatav, K.vi$iou<: re, ©e&7T(j^7r^, tS (ruv^ayuvrt rov? f*v&ov$ t 
y?£Lpt%op.evo’z f rfkeudlptiiit-t k& 1 'rra&i rot? Ttjv 'A. (Tlav xaroits outre, 
to Tplrov twp' tfyopwv avr/iceu. This took place immediately 
after the battle of Pbarsnlus (a, u, G. 700). From a comparison 
of the different accounts of Caesars pursuit of Pom pel us it 
seems possible that he touched at Ephesus (Bell. Civil cap. cv); 
most probably he passed Cnidus (Appian, Bdl Civ. n. II 6, see 
below) aod certainly Rhodes (Appian, op. ci£. it. SS), cp. Bdl Civ, 
cap. cvi). His whole stay in this region occupied only a few days, 
as the pursuit was particularly prompt and rapid. 

We are certainly entitled to argue from Plutarch's expressions 
that Theopompus was a man still well known to the author's 
contemporaries, both for his literary pursuits and for Lis con¬ 
nection with Caesar. It is not improbable that this is the 
same TheopcnnpLis, who appears about three year® later in 
Italy, in Ciceros Twmdmi, and again in connection with 
Caesar, 1 He is possibly also the man whose expulsion ami 
Light to Alexandria is sc severely commented upon by Antonins 
in his letter to Hirtius (Cicero, Philipp, xiii. 16* 13), It is true 
that the Theopompus in question is very ill spoken of by 
Cicero in that passage. But we must remember that Cicero's 
judgments were notoriously affected by considerations of the 
moment. This Tlieopompus may therefore he identical not 
only with the person mentioned above (Ad Alt. XUi. 7, 1) but 
even with the man of the same name who is referred to, in a 
very friendly way, in a letter to Quintus (Ad Quint.fr. I, % 3, 2;. 
This, however, is not at all certain, ns the letter was written ns 
enrfy ns A. U.C. 605, Still more perplexing is another very brief 
mention of a Tlieopompus (Ad QuiiU. Jr, II. 10, 4. A. u* G. 

700) \ 

This is all the historical evidence we possess in regard to 

* Ad Attiaun XIII. ?, 1. jfatius wrilwre, biU certum esse Hauima nmitBio 
Optid mi futi Cf TEEEOPtOLPUa -pridis; oic, 

VL^issc a CtlCB&N nanuLat littflvug, Iwe 

X 2 
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Theopompus. It does not look particularly interesting, or 
worthy of much attention; but in this case also inscribed stones 
have given as it were life and tiesh to the poor skeleton of 
tradition. More than forty years ago, W. T. Hamilton published 
in Researches in, Asia Minor (Inscr. n. 287) a Cnidian inscription, 
repeated by Lebas (III. n. 1572), which belonged to a statue of 
Oaius Julius Theupompus, son of Artemidorus. This was a 
private dedication to Apollo Karneios, by a friend Apollonios, 
who however, like Theopompus, had a Roman praenomen and 
gcntilicium, M dap/cos Al<f>i/cios, and was even the son of a 
M dap/cos. 1 

But this was not the only statue of Theopompus at Cnidus. 
Mr. Newton discovered and transferred to the British Museum a 
second stone, bearing the following inscription {Hist. IHscov. 
p. 711; a. 11): 

'O ’I ov\iea>v tcov /cal AaoBi/cecov 2 
Tcov irpos OaXaaa jj rijs Upas 
real tt<rv\ou /cal avTOvoptov Tdiov 
’I ovXiov ’A preptiBcopov vlov 0ei/7 ropt 
ttov ev rotas eve/cev 

and in fact it is this document which, as belonging to my share 
in the inscriptions to be published for the British Museum, 
has led to the whole of this little inquiry. 

A tlii ixI inscription was found at Rhodes by M. Foucart: 3 

6 Baptos o 'Po8;W 

irtfjtatre 

Tdtov 'I ovXtov 

(deinroptirov ’ AprepuBcopov 

dperas eve/ca /cal evvotas 

hv e^tov BtareXet 

eis to 7r\r)0os rb ‘ PoBt'eoi>. 

No doubt the Theopompus of the three inscriptions is the 
writer of myths and the friend of Caesar. Now we understand 

1 The form was formerly re- p. 286, foil, 

garded as pointing to a period between 3 The word i 85j/*or, which is wanted 
620 and 6S0 A. V. o. Bat Irlominsen in lino 1, must have been written on 
has established the use of this form an upper part of the pedestal now lost 
from the timo of Hannibal to that of 3 Revue arcfUologique, 1866, xiii. 
Augustus. Ephcm. Epiqr. 1. 1872, p. 157, 9. 
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how he obtained the Roman citizenship through the interference 
of his powerful friend and therefore adopted the praenomen 
and nomen of his protector. In a like manner the grandfather 
of Pompeius Trogus had called himself after Pompeius 
(Justin, 43, 5,11). 

We may safely suppose, that the chance which has spared • 
three inscriptions relative to the same man, did not spare all; 
but even so that vague expression of Strabo’s r&v fxeyaXa Svv- 
acov begins to have a more precise and significant look. 
The general relief accorded by Caesar (cp. above, Plut. Cacs. 
cap. 48) seems to have been attributed—at least in part—to the 
interference of the well-known Cnidian Theopompus. 1 In fact 
these were services which could only be hinted at in such 
general terms as arc found in the inscriptions. Laodicea proved 
a fervent adherent to Caesar’s party even afterwards (cp. Dio 
Cass. XLVir. 30, C. I. Gr. 4470, 4471, Appian, Bell. Civ. V. 7). 

So each of the great rivals had his Greek literary adherent: 
Pompeius his ill-famed Theopliancs from Lesbos (see Mommsen, 

R. Getck, III.* S. 536), and Caesar his Theopompus from Cnidus. 

It is a remarkable fact that the memory of the latter should 
have been so long lost in oblivion : 8 over such a man as Caesar 
no one was likely to gain such an influence as over his weak 
antagonist Pompeius. Nevertheless it seems certain that Theo¬ 
pompus was in high favour with the greatest of Romans. 

Moreover the relations of Theopompus or at least of his 
family with Caesar are kept up to the end. On the day of Caesar's 
death, according to some accounts, it was a certain Artemidorus 
from Cnidus who handed him the roll which contained the 
details of the conspiracy, only it was unfortunately not read by 
the dictator. Others relate that Artemidorus did his best to 
approach Caesar but could not force his way up to him (Plut. 
Cues. cap. 65, cp. Appian, Bell. Civ. II. 116, Cass. Dio 44,18). 

Mr. Newton and M. Waddington, supposing Theopompus to 
have been a friend of Augustus, naturally assumed this Artemi¬ 
dorus to have been his father, as mentioned in the inscriptions. 


1 That he was very well known is 
proved too by the omission of the ethnic 
in the Rhodian inscription, in spite of 
his being a Cnidiau and not a native of 
Khodei M. Foucart l. I presumed 


already that such services as we have 
traced hod been i»«rfonucd by Theo¬ 
pompus. 

5 Even Drumann, as far os I can we, 
does not mention Theopompus. 
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But now I think tbero cannot be any doubt that he was rather 
Theopompua* son, who is mentioned by Strabo l. 1. If we accept 
the words of Appian in a strict sense {Bell. Civ. II. 116 6 S’ 4v 
K vtBfp yeyovo)<: ainw (K aiaapi) £{vo<; ’A prefttStopo?) Caesar 
made his acquaintance during the short stay at Cnidus we sup¬ 
posed above, p. 287. Artemidorus was like his father a learned 
man, ‘EW^vtsccoj/ \6yo>v ao^>iarrj<t (Plut. Cats. cap. 65) and both 
were evidently men of the same class as their contemporaries 
at Lesbos, Theophanes, Lesbonax and Potamo (see Plehn, 
Jjcsbiaca pp. 211, 217-18; Strabo XIIL p. 617, Newton, Discav. 
p. 712). 

Nor is there wanting epigraphical evidence for this d^toXoyo? 
Kof the time of Strabo. Once more, \V. T. Hamilton 
found an inscription at Cnidus {n. 204) which was repeated 
by Lebas (III. n. 1572, b) and brought into the British Museum 
and republished by Mr. Newton {Discov. p. 766, «. 52). There 
Artemidorus while yet alive is honoured Tifial<t la-offeoi<t ; a 
contest is to be celebrated every fifth year under the name 
’ApT€fu&o>peia, etc. 1 We may fairly assume that Augustus in 
this case as in so many others did not forget the adherence of 
Artemidorus to his uncle and that he favoured Cnidus for his 
sake as Caesar had favoured it before for the sake of his 
father. 2 

Thus all the scattered fragments of tradition fit easily together 
and constitute as it were a coherent picture. 

Yet a century later in the time of the Emperor Trajan the 
Cnidians honoured members of this family, gratefully remem¬ 
bering at the same time the merits of their ancestors. Cp. Mi*. 
Newton’s Discov. p. 758, foil. n. 44, 45, 47-50. All these in¬ 
scriptions I hope to lay again before the public in the fourth 
volume of the inscriptions of the British Museum. 

Gustav Hirschfeld. 

KOxiottimc, P». 


1 Mr. Dubois lift* published a muti¬ 
lated inscription from Cnidus, which 
now exists in the island of Nisyros ; it 
is not impossible that this part of a 
decree belongs too to our family. 
Bulletin dc Corrcsp. ffillin. Tii. p. 485. 


* Mr. Newton found nt Cnidus an 
inscription, where it is open to qnestiou 
whether the words rou Karaienjcra.a*you 
• . . i\*uOtplar *al avurtpoplav refer to 
Theopompus or Artemidorus (Listov. 
p. 760, ». 47). 
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THE RHAPSODISING OF TIIE ILIAT). 

Since the time of Wolf there has been one point in the 
* higher criticism ’ of the Homeric poems on winch all scholars 
have been agreed: it is that in the ninth century b.c. there was 
no reading public in Greece. Further, since the time of Wolf, 
the majority of critics have assumed, without attempting to 
prove, that a poem can be delivered orally only if it is short 
enough to be delivered at a single sitting; and that a longer 
poem is by its very length shown to have been designed for a 
reading public and not for oral delivery. No one maintains 
that the Iliad, as we have it, could he recited at a single sitting 
(except Bucliholz, Vindiciat Carin. Horn. I. 8). It follows 
therefore that the present shape of the Iliad is due to the 
demands of a reading public; and that if there was an Iliad at 
all in the ninth century, its length must have been such as was 
compatible with the conditions of an oral delivery. To account 
for the evolution of the Uiad as wc have it, from a poem or 
poems short enough to be recited at a single sitting, various 
theories have been proposed. They may be distributed into 
two classes: theories of aggregation, and theories of expansion. 
According to the former class, the Iliad is an aggregation of 
lays or ballads, composed independently of each other by 
different poets, but related to the same subject, and exercising 
a natural attraction on each other. The theory of aggregation 
is based on the analogy of what was supposed, but is now 
denied, to have occurred in the history of other literatures; it 
is not based on a study of the conditions under which literature 
developed in the earliest Greek times. According to the ex¬ 
pansion theory which has now almost completely ousted the 
aggregation theory, the story of the Wrath of Achilles was 
orginally told in a short form; but the plot was so simple and so 
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elastic that it admitted, almost invited, the interpolation of fresh 
incidents by the successive generations of poets who recited and 
transmitted it. The expansionists therefore have set to work 
to remove these incrustations, and to lay before us the Wrath 
in its original purity of outline, just as the aggregationists 
before them undertook to dissect the Iluul into its constituent 
lays. But though the original justification for both processes, 
that of dissection and that of restoration, was the necessity of 
mincing the Iliad to the limits assumed to be set by oral 
delivery, yet both aggregationists and expansionists have been 
much less concerned to prove the truth of their initial assump¬ 
tion, than they have to insist on the confirmation which their 
theories find in the inconsistencies and inconsequences dis¬ 
cernible in the Iliad as we have it. 

Now out of the Iliad to carve a poem, an admirable poem, 
which shall be capable of recitation at a single sitting, is easy. 
Every investigator produces a new Iliad, and all are admirable 
poems. Each new and original Iliad is intended to explain the 
inconsistencies in the Iliad as we have it, and each succeeds in 
persuading only its author that it is a satisfactory explanation. 
In fact, the inconsistencies in the Iliad are as fatal to every 
form of the expansion theory as they we to any shape which 
the doctrine of unity has assumed; and if many scholars still 
adhere to the theory of expansion, it is not because any form of 
the theory accounts for the discrepancies in the Iliad, nor 
because the expansionists show auy signs of reaching an agree¬ 
ment amongst themselves, but because of the assumption that 
the original Iliad must have been a much shorter poem than 
the Iliad is as we have it 

As the assumption of an originally short poem ’seems, after 
long trial, to bring us no nearer the solution of the important 
problem, How to account for the discrepancies ? it would seem 
to be time to try some other base for the investigation; and if 
this has not been done before it is because the upholders of the 
unity of the Iliad have hitherto contented themselves with the 
sterile policy of negative criticism. They have been content to 
prove that there is no evidence to show that Pisistratus organised 
an originally accidental aggregation of independent lays into 
a readable whole; or to demonstrate that there is nothing in 
the structure of the language of the poems to indicate that 
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their origin waa recent And they have satisfied themselves 
with insisting cm the harmonies and denying the discrepancies 
in the Iliad , until it has come to be believed that on the 
theory of unity discrepancies do not admit of explanation. Yet 
the activity of the rhapsodists must have been almost as great* 
according to the theory of unity, as it was according to tlic 
theory of expansion. But whereas the expansionists have at 
least endeavoured to demonstrate that the discrepancies in the 
Iliad arc explained by their view of the rhapsodifltflj the ad¬ 
herents to the doctrine of unity have made no attempt, I 
believe, to show how their conception of the activity of the 
rhapsedists will account for inconsistencies and inconsequences. 
It would seem therefore to be time not only to show that the 
failure of the expansionists is duo to the falsity of their initial 
assumption, but also to show that the right assumption .leads to 
an explanation—not a bate denial—of real discrepancies. 

To Prof. Foley belongs the credit of having first demonstrated 
that if the Iliad at its present length could only have been put 
together for a reading public, it cannot date from before fl.C. 420, 
for that it was only about that date a mailing public came into 
existence in Greece, The composition therefore of a poem 
having the length of the Iliad could not Lave been incompatible 
with the condition of oral delivery. Now unfortunately most 
writers on the Homeric question have written as though the 
oral delivery of Homer' wore something unique* whereas no 
other means of publication was known in the classical, period 
of Greek literature. I have argued at length elsewhere (HiMtii'y 
of Grach Zitcratnre, pp. 41-33, 15£b 3S4* 3D6, 402), that it is 
by this fact alone that we can understand the evolution of 
Greek literature; it will be enough here for me to point out 
that where oral delivery is the sole means of publication* the 
form taken by literature varies with the occasion and place in 
which an audience can be got together. The $i&c of the 
audience too affects* indirectly, the length of the work recited, 
A small audience* such as that formed by the household of a 
Homeric chieftain* may easily be the same from night to night, 
and a tale begun one evening may he continued on the next. 
A large audience is either assembled at long intervals, aa was 
the ease with the festivals at which Greek tragedies were pro¬ 
duced y or if assembled more frequently* ns was t3,e Assembly, 
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does not consist of the same people: in either case the work 
produced must be begun and finished at a sitting. 

Now whoever gave the Iliad its present shape and length 
did so, as all scholars have seen since Wolf pointed it out, 
because there was a demand for a long poem. In the time of 
the rhnpsodists there was no such demand. The audiences to 
which rhnpsodists recited were large, and the festivals at which 
they recited were held at rare intervals. Further the time of the 
rhapsodists falls in the period of Lyric poetry ; and in that period 
the conditions under which literature was produced admitted only 
of the production of short works, as is shown by the length of 
lyric poems. Rhapsodists have not yet been traced earlier than 
the sixth century : the Lyric period commences at least as early 
os the beginning of the seventh century B.C. 

The only period in the history of Greek literature when an 
audience existed of the nature postulated by the production of 
the Iliad as we have it, was the epic period—the period of the 
earliest audience known, which is the family. In those days 
there were no rhapsodists. So before rhapsodists existed, the 
Iliad was. 

‘But this only shows that the work of interpolation was 
completed before the time of the rhapsodists.’ Be it so: it is 
something to be rid of the false assumption that we must at 
all costs prove that the Iliad was originally a short poem. 
‘But it may have been originally a short poem.' True; and so 
may the Antcid, but there is nothing in the external conditions 
under which either epic was produced to lead us to think that 
the poem was originally short and subsequently expanded. 
The expansionist position can only be rested now on the internal 
evidence afforded by the Iliad. The question is whether the 
bare discrepancies in the Iliad , deprived of the support of the 
false assumption that the Iliad cannot originally have been of 
its present length, need, to account for them, any hypothesis not 
equally applicable to the discrepancies in the Acneid. To say, 
No, is simply to withdraw' from the discussion. To say, Yes, 
seems to be abandoning the unity of the Iliad. This is not 
the case however. 

The external history of the Iliad differs from that of the 
Acneid, and admits of different hypotheses. While on the one 
hand the history of the Iliad admits, and that of the Acneid 
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Joes tiot admit, of the hypothesis that the poem may indeed be 
the work of more tliun one poet; on the other hand the Iliad 
for some considerable time was rhapsodised, the Acncid not 
Before then resorting to the assumption (which has no external 
support) that the Iliad has been expanded from a short original 
poem, we are bound to consider how far the rhapsodising of the 
Iliad —a vcra causa —wilt account for the difficulties which 
every explanation has to account for. 

Even in Germany ami among expansionists of a determined 
stamp the importunes of the part played by the rhap&odists is 
beginning to assert itself. Christ Leipzig. 18S4) 

and Fick (I/omervicItc I lias, Gottingen, IS 80) though both 
expansionists, and bitterly opposed to each other, both find 
themselves compelled to make large allowances for the action 
of the rhapsodists. Christ, abandoning the Alexandrian division 
of the Iliad into twenty-four books, lias reverted to the division 
into rhapsodies as indicated by the Greek titles prefixed to each 
book. Fick ascribes to a rbapaodiat the metamorphosis of the 
originally Achaean Iliad into its present Ionic form, Fink's 
demonstration rif JlitschTs conjecture that the Iliad was 
originally composed in tho Achaean—or Aeolian—dialect, and 
only subsequently metamorphosed into Ionic, has been scouted 
in Germany us too revolutionary. But the revolution will, I 
apprehend, be found to be of the most conservative description. 
It will throw down many fanciful theories; but it will only 
strengthen the true doctrine of the unity of the Hind, for 
although Fick hi m self supports the expansionist theory, his 
great discovery does not. The test of language which Fick J s 
discovery supplies proves nothing to be spurious which the 
defenders of an indivisible Iliad hod not alieady rejected: where 
Fick himself rejects other passages it is on other than linguistic 
grounds. But further the new light with which Fick has 
illumined the whole Hem eric question reveals, as I hope to 
shew, fresh strength iu the position of the conservative 
critics. 

It will he convenient to here state Tick's position—briefly 
ov *y&p Sit paxptjyopetp tv it&otrt, The story of the original 
Iliad was a story about Achaean* and w r as originally told to 
Acbaeons in the Achaean dialect. The Ackaeans and the 
Aeoliocs are identical; Ate A A i Aiov t ; S A pyoXA : "A pyo^. 
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and A^aio? : Aao? :: 'At? tr opto? ■ %vpQ$. Aeolic as we knew 
it from inscriptions is essentially identical with, though younger 
than, the Achaean in which the Hind was originally composed, 
lu the sixth century E.c. the Iliad was Ionic ised, it, wherever 
the metre allowed, Ionic forms displaced the corresponding 
Aeolic forma. Tims the Aeolic forms Arpe/Sa?, 'Arptl&atf were 
displaced by Ihc metrically equivalent Ionic forms Arpe/fiij 9 » 
’A-rpei^y: but the Aeolic could not be displaced 

by the Ionic ’ArpebSAu?, "because of the metre. So too vufiifra, 
was displaced by uvp^>% but Bed had to be left because in Ionic 
there was no 8etj (they said ^ 0eds). In the verb, the Aeolic 
Forms were displaced by the metrically equivalent Ionic Fomas: 
but the Aeolic infi.nit.ives in -futvtu, -jaev weru metrically fixed, 
and fpop^evai t for instance, could not bo displaced by fapeeti/. 
Now whereas the Iliad is studded with metrically fixed Aeolisms, 
metrically fixed loan isms only occur in lines rejected as spurious 
even by conservative critics. In other words metrically fixed 
Aeolisms prove that the passages in which they occur were 
originally composed in Aeolic: metrically Fixed lomsms prove 
tfctc lines in which they occur to have been originally composed 
in Ionic. 

The date at which the Iliad was lonicised hns also been 
discovered by Fick, In the Iliad we find the Aeolic form A-fio? 
still surviving. If the Iliad had been Ionicised at a time when 
the mfitically equivalent Xpiik was in use, would have 
displaced Xaos i on the other hand if the Iliad was Ionic]set! 
nt a time when the old Ionic had been driven out of use 
and out of memory by the later lauie form Xetaij, we can under¬ 
stand how it was that the Aeolic form Xaof was loft untouched, 
blow tile latest author whom we can trace using \tj6? is 
HipponaXj AC, 540. The Iliad therefore was Ionicised after 
EC. 540. Further: Ionic lyric poets before AC. 500 composed 
in pure Ionic, After E.c. 500 we find them using Aeolic forms 
side by side with Ionic forms in a way which could scarcely 
have been suggested by any tiling but the mixture of forms 
which was the result of lonitising the Iliad. 

That the Iliad was originally composed in Aeolic and was 
lonieked at the end of the sixth century e.c., Fick seems to me 
to have proved conclusively. The proof is purely linguistic and 
absolutely independent of the expansionist or any other theory. 
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But Kick is an expansionist and tries to press his great discovery 
into the service of the expansionists: with what success I do 
not propose here to inquire. It is only necessary to point out 
that on any theory the Ionicising of the Iliad was the work 
of the rhjpsodiste. 

Kick indeed, falling into the common expansionist error that 
a rhapsodist recited the whole twenty-four books of the Iliad 
straight through one after the other, maintains that the Iliad 
was Ionicised by one single rhapsodist for one single definite 
festival. But the conditions under which the rlmpeodists recited 
wore those which governed the production of all literature in 
the Lyric period : they admitted only of short recitations. The 
nature of the extracts from Homer, which the- rhapsodists 
recited, we can lesrn from the * rhapsodies' indicated by the 
Greek titles pi's fixed to each book of the Iliad, c.g. Awyjj&cus 
ttpuj r, EifltTOjJW k&\ j A v&poftcijflij 9 opttX/a, The rhap- 

sodists chose for recitation such incidents as could bo readily 
detached, were interesting in themselves, and did not take too 
long to recite. That the rhapsodies recited only extracts and 
not the whole of the poem, may be inferred from the Homeric 
Hymns. Those Ilyntm are a collection of the invocations with 
which the rhapsojists preluded their recitations. The practice 
seems to have been for the rhapsodist to first pay his reverence 
to the god, at whose festival the recitation was being given, and 
then proceed with his 'rhapsody/ Thus s the hymn to Artemis 
(ix.), in which Apollo is mentioned, was probably in use at the 
festival held in honour of the two deities at Claros, near Colo¬ 
phon/ Hid ary of Greek Literature, p. 73 (cf. H, H. ix. 5, e\ 
KXdpor fyvjrc\6€<ra-ar) j and the rhapsodiat concludes his 
invocation of the local deity by saying, 

erev S? iyiti dpljetpevas fiera^ijero^ett. &"}Qmv vfirov, 

where the ' other lay* is obviously a * rhapsody' from Homer. 
But a good many of these invocations end with a different 
formula; the rhapsodist concludes his invocation by saying to 
the local deity, 

avTap iytb /cal (reft? teal aXAije OQt& ijv. 

I have never seen, this formula explained by anybody ; and I 
think it can only be explained on the assumption that the 
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rhapBodista recited extracts from and not the whole of the Iliad. 
The plain meaning of the words is that the local deity will 
figure in the recitation from Homer which the rhapsodEst is 
about to deliver. Now if the rhaps odist were going to recite 
the whole of the Iliads it would be a cheap compliment for him 
to assure the local deity that lie or site would be found to be 
mentioned sooner or later somewhere in the Iliad. The for mu hi 
is only intelligible if we suppose that the rhapsodist line resolved 
to select some portion of the Iliad in which the local deity is 
the principal or a prominent figure. Thus the invocation of 
Athene (xi. or xxvui) is pointless if wc suppose it intended as 
an introduction to the whole of the Iliad, but is specially appro¬ 
priate as an introduction to E and Z 1—311, which formed as 
we know a separate rhapsody, the Aio/Hf&w? dpuTreta, and in 
which Athene figures prominently. So too the invocation of 
Hephaestus, H. H. xi., is appropriate to the Shield but not 
to the whole Iliad, 

Sometimes the rhapsodist found himself in the unfortunate 
position of being about to recite at the festival of some deity 
not mentioned in Homer. The only course open to him, iu 
such a case, if he was bent at all costs on paying the customary 
compliment to the local deity, was to insert a reference to 
the god or goddess of the festival as judiciously as lie could. 
For instance, in the iiptv7£{<z> which soeuis to- have 

been a favourite rhapsody, we find a passage, Z 130—141, 
descriptive of the worship of Dionysos, which sober critics have 
regarded as spurious and which extreme critics have regarded 
as proving the late origin of the whole rhapsody. But neither 
class of critics has explained why a reference to Dionysos should 
have been inserted, or what motive the interpolator had. Yet 
the obvious explanation is that the rhapsodist, who composed 
the invocation to Dionysos {H, H, xxvi r ),not finding any allusion 
to- the god in the Iliad or in the Odyssey (2 325, X 325 and 
o Ti, are too inconsiderable and sue probably spurious also), 
proceeded to insert these verses of bis own composition. And 
this seems all the more probable because of the points of 
resemblance between Z 130—141 and H. H. xxvi. 

Critics arc almost unanimous in rejecting T 90-13G as an 
obvious interpolation ; and I conjecture that this unseasonable 
celebration of tho birth of ITeradcs is the work of the rhapaodist 
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who composed tbe invocation of Heracles (H. H. xv,) f and recited 
apparently at Thebes, As Heracles was not referred to in 
Homer (X 601 is unanimously condemned), the rhapsodist 
inserted a reference. The reference in the Ody&ey (X 300) to 
the Dioscuri was probably inserted in the same way by the 
author of H. II. xxjiiii, Wiietber the references in B to the 
Muses (484 and 504) point to a late date for their insertion or 
nob the invocation ol the Muses (II, H. xxv.) was evidently 
composed as a prelude to the Catalogue, which was naturally a 
favourite rhapsody recited m many different cities and particu¬ 
larly exposed to interpolations which the rbnpsadist thought 
likely to gratify his audience. The connection between the 
Hymn and the Catalogue is shown by the Boeotian origin of the 
Hymn (which belongs to the Hesiodic school of poetry, cf l 1 
with Hes. Theog. l h 2-5 with &4-E>7, and 6 with ib. 104), 
and tlie Boeotian colouring of the Catalogue. 

Ehapsodiata did not confine themselves to mteipolating 
references to the gods at whose festivals they recited. They 
were under the temptation to interpolate legends of local heroes, 
if those heroes did not happen to already have a place in the 
Iliad, or to expand the legends if the licrees were mentioned. 
A dear ease of expansion of this kind is found in T 213-250; 
in this passage Aeneas is made to claim a position of equality 
with Hector j there is almost a reference to the sovereignty 
which Aeneas according to some legends was to exercise over 
Troy : and this exaltation of Aeneas, the eon of Aphrodite, was 
accordingly in all probability designed for the gratification of 
an audience who worshipped Aphrodite els their patron local 
goddess. This seems to be confirmed by tire references to 
Aeneas in the IFymn to Aphrodite (ef. especially H, H, iv, 106-7 
with T 242—3), which was composed for an audience in 
Cyprus. 

The Hyifin to Aphrodite and all allusions to Cyprian legends 
are particularly interesting because of the light which they 
throw on the linguistic history of the Iliad. As the Iliad was 
Ionicised by the rhapsodists, and as they recited the Iliad 
piece-meal and not as a whole, they must havo Ionicised it 
piece-meal also. A rhapsodist reciting from Homer at an Ionic 
festival, such aa the festival of the Delian Apollo for which 
IL II, i. was composed, would in the first, place take care to 
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select a rhapsody in winch Apollo played the leading part, aay 
A ,which was certainly recited by itself under the title of 
In the next place ho would lonicise the origiual Aeolic, ®A 
would substitute Ionic forms and words for Aeolic, wherever 
the metre allowed. Thus in course of time the whole Iliad 
would become loniclsedL 

But rhapsodists recited at other than Ionic festivals, and to 
other than Ionian audiences: and if they adapted the dialect 
of the poem to their audience in one case they probably did in. 
all cases. And this l venture to think actually did happen. 
We know from the Hymns to Aphrodite, iv, mid x H , that 
recitations were given by rhapsodists in Cyprus at Salamia 
We have seen that T 213-250 is probably an interpolation 
made to gratify ft Cyprian audience. And H. H, iv. was origi¬ 
nally composed in Cyprian, though now Ionicised. If then 
rhapsodies, such as the Mtjwv, which were commonly chosen for 
the Ionic festivals of the Delian Apollo, were lonicised for the 
benefit of the Ionic audience; then we should expect those 
rhapsodies which wonhl probably be chosen for the festivals of 
Aphrodite in Cyprus to be Cyprianised. ^Now the Cyprian 
dialect is closely allied to Aeolic; but there is one word which 
we know on the authority of inscriptions was peculiar to Cyprian 
and was not in use in Aeolic or any other dialect. The word 
is FtSi* Wherever therefore FiB4 is metrically fixed the line at 
least in which it occurs is probably of Cyprian origin. Pick 
indeed almost regards one FtBi as enough to prove the Cyprian 
origin and authorship of the whole book in which it occurs. 
To such lengths docs the expansion-theory carry its adherents. 
It seems more reasonable however to regard these metrically 
fixed Cyprianisms in the same light as Fick himself regards 
metrically fixed Ionisms, and for the same reasons. Metrically 
fixed Ion isms are in a minority as compared with metrically 
fixed Aeolisms, and therefore indicate Only that the rhapsody 
has undergone an Ionic redaction, not that it is of Ionic origin. 
So too Fi&i indicates a Cyprian redaction of the rhapsody in 
which it occurs. 

f&i does not often occur in the Iliad, and it is only, as far 
as I can make out, certain in eight places. Three of these occur 
in the Catalogue, li 5II, 585, fi07: and this does not surprise 
us, for the Catalogue as I have said before was recited in many 
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different places* and is likely to show in its language tlie traces 
of the linguistic metamorphoses through which it must have 
gone. Two instances of FiU occur in the d-Trdnj (3 165, 
1 j 5), a rhapsody which from the part played in it by Aphrodite 
would be frequently chosen by rhapsodists to recite in Cyprus. 
The favourite rhapsody, Ato/w/fton? dpurrela, seems to have 
been recited at Cyprus as well as at other places, for wo find 
ftSl in E 171, in a passage we may note in which Aeneas 
figures prominently. The ether two places in which ftfif is 
metrically certain are t 586, in the Skidd of Achilla, and in 
T 235. As for the latter passage it contains a reference to 
Aphrodite : on the former we may form some opinion, if we 
compare the beginning of A. In A 15 hSe is not metrically 
certain but is probably genuine, far the passage must have been 
appreciated in Cyprus, as it not only contains a reference to 
Tithorma, a Cyprian hero, but also to that imitation of lapt£ 
la-mli, xCapos, for which Cyprus was famous. In Cyprus, ‘ the 
home of copper/ also interest would be taken in the working 
of metals and therefore ie the making of the shield of 
Achilles. 

If, as I have argued, rhapsodies recited to a Cyprian audience 
were Cyprianised just as those recited to an Ionic audience 
wore Ionicised, the linguistic vicissitudes of tlve Iliad form an 
interesting and somewhat complicated chapter in the history of 
the Homeric poems. Originally Aeolic, some rhapsodies were 
first Cypnauiscd and then lonitised. And the process of 
metamorphosis probably did not stop there. The Ionic into 
which the rbapsodists metamorphosed what they recited was 
the Ionic of their own day, as is shown by the fact that they 
left unchanged the Aeolic \ao$, because the Ionic form kijo?, 
though metrically equivalent, was no longer in common use. 
Consequently, as Ionic changed, the rbapsodists accordingly, I 
conjecture, modified what they recited ■ and thus the later 
rhapsodists introduced later linguistic forms. For instance, in 
K 121 the original Aeolic peTorjt was left untouched by the 
early Ionic rbapsodists because the metre did not allow pABfyat 
to displace it. But when ptBiel came into use, the later 
rhapsodists naturally substituted pefaei for p#rh\i\ and now 
ptfhtl is quoted as evidence for the late origin of the book in, 
UA—VOL. vn. v 
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■which it occurs. To condemn a ’whole book as late on linguistic 
grounds is evidently a process which craves wary walking. 
While Dr. Monro says of the AaXom'a that ‘the language 
shows exceptionally numerous traces of later formation/ Fick 
says,' Clumsy Tourisms are not common, and sts a rule occur in 
those parts which on other grounds show them solves to be late 
interpolations/ When we find these authorities agree in con¬ 
demning ft passage, though on different grounds, as they do 
c.g. in 211-217, 2o2-3, 39G-3Q&, we can cheerfully let the 
passage go. But these cases of agreement are few: and the 
passages thus condemned aro not more numerous in the 
A oXvvzfa than, in any average book. 

If then it is as yet premature to condemn whole books on 
linguistic evidence, the expansionists must for the present rest 
their case on the inconsequences and discrepancies to he found 
in the Iliad. But some certainly of these discrepancies can be 
explained ns due to the rhapsodising of the Iliad. A certain 
number' are due to the habit rhapsodists had of rounding off 
their recitation hy a few lines which wound up their extract 
very well, but which, if rend as part of the continuous text, 
cause much confusion (see Christ, p. S). Examples arc: A Gil, 
A 543, Z 311, M 17 y-lfil, N 345-3G0, P 400-423, S 354-363, 

227. Christ points out (p. 4G) a good instance of the con¬ 
fusion thus wrought* In E 575-579 Pylaemenes is killed by 
Mcnelaus; but in N 65G-G59 Pylaemenes ignores this trivial 
incident and takes an active part in his son's funeral The 
explanation is that N G56-G59 were inserted by some rhapsodist 
who thought they would make an effective finish to the extract 
(N 330^655) which be had selected to recite before a Cretan 
audience. 

Another class of inconsistencies can, I venture to think, be 
referred to the habit rhapsodista had of inserting a line or two 
to recall or to explain to their audience features in the story 
necessary for the com prehension of the extract. These inser¬ 
tions may only take the form of redundancies, but they may also 
be introduced in such a way as to make the rhapsody in which 
they occur apparently inconsistent with the rest of the poem. 
As an instance of the former I will take © 371-2. TSiey were 
atketized by Zeuodotus and Aristarchus as superfluous, and no 
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one defends them. But no one explains why they wore ever 
inserted. For an audience that Lad just heard the preceding 
books they are superfluous. But for an audience assembled to 
hear only the KoAot m which the insertion occurs, the 

lines are not superfluous. They recall the situation which is 
presupposed though not depicted in the rhapsody. 

An instance of an explanatory inconsistency is to he found in 
H 30-40, a passage which a rhapsodist reciting the ^Aird-nj At <£9 
may well have Introduced in order to sketcli in the scenery; 
but the passage is inconsistent with tbo rest of the Iliad, for it 
supposes the wall to have been 'built at the beginning of the 
war. Another instance is II 60-80. This passage is well 
enough adapted to paint in the background of the ILxrpotiWa, 
and was, I suggest, inserted by a rhapsodist wishing to make 
bis extract complete in itself. But tine passage is inconsistent 
with the rest of the Iliad, and the expansionists have accordingly 
made much capital out of it, as also out of H SO—* 0 . 

For these inconsistencies the expansion theory offers no 
satisfactory explanation. The first business of an interpolator 
is to make his interpolations harmonise with the rest of the 
poem. The solo concern of the rhapsodist was to make his 
extract explain itself: aud consequently, if by the insertion of 
a few lines his extract Could be effectively introduced or con¬ 
cluded or made self-ex plaining, his immediate object was 
attained. That an incident—rhapsody or book—is now easily 
detachable proves only that it was frequently detached for 
recitation, not that it originally had an existence independent 
of the Iliad, stilt less that it is an interpolation. The fragments 
of rock which arc detached by the sea from the Permian cliffs 
on the Durham coast, are by the sea so polished and 
rounded and brought to resemble the curious concretions In 
the rock itself, that their appearance suggests the erroneous 
theory that the cliff was originally made out of them, not they 
out of the cliff. So, too, the episodes detached from the Iliad 
by the rhapsodiata have been so rounded off by the action of 
the rhapsodist?, that it has been found possible to imagine that 
the Iliad was originally mafic out of rhapsodies, not they out of 
the Iliad. If the theory of the aggregntionists, that the Iliad 
is an agglomeration of originally independent lays, is thus the 

v 2 
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precise reverse of what really happened, it is because they have 
started from an assumption which is precisely the reverse of the 
actual truth. They have started from the assumption that 
early epics must have been short, and only late epics could be 
long, whereas a study of the conditions under which Greek 
literature was produced proves conclusively that only iu the 
earliest period was the composition of long poems possible, 
while the later periods permitted of nothing but short re¬ 
citations. 

As the expansion theory is based on the same false assump¬ 
tion as is that of tire aggregationists, we may expect to find 
that the expansionists also have been lei to exactly reverse 
what really took place. Christ has pointed out, and Mr. Leaf 
agrees with him, that a rhapsodist, having time to recite more 
than one book, but not time enough to recite the whole Iliad, 
would select such portions as together gave an outline of the 
plot—precisely as modem critics do when they undertake to 
show that the essence of the Iliad may be condensed into a 
length compatible with recitation at a single sitting. And I 
would add that probably such success as expansionists luave had 
in constructing ' original" Iliads of this kind is due to the fact 
that they have unearthed the old workings of the rlmpsodists 
before them. Here, however, I wish to point out that some of 
the discrepancies in the IliaA can, as I think, be explained by 
the action of the rllapsedists in thus abbreviating the Iliad for 
purposes of recitation. 

Any trifling alterations which the rhapsodist found necessary 
in older to make his extracts follow smoothly on one another he 
would make unhesitatingly. But these very alterations would 
mar the original sequence; and if left in the text would give 
rise to discrepancies such as are found in the Iliad as wc have 
it. For instance, Fick maintains that all the hooks between 
B 47 and A 57 have been interpolated into an original M 
which knew nothing of them ; and Mr. Leaf believes that he 
has found a confirmation of tbe fact in the real meaning of the 
words sttI I -ireStoio in, A 06 . Assuming chat Mr. Leafs 

interpretation is correct, we must admit that A 56 cannot be in 
place where it now is; it is wholly inconsistent with the 
position which the Trojans ought (according to our Iliad) to be 
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occupying. But the explanation is that A 5G is just the slight 
alteration which a vhapsodist would make who wished to puceed 
from say B 483 to A 57. 

A more important instance of the confusion caused by a 
rhapsodist's abbreviation of the Iliad I have found I think in B. 
Iu that book Zeus sends a delusive dream to Agamemnon, 
encouraging him to make a grand attack upon the Trojans. 
Full of confidence Agamemnon calls a meeting of his men and 
proposes with every sign of dejection to at once flee home. 
The inconsequence is extreme. And it is not mended by the 
fact that Agamemnon has previously explained privately to the 
chiefs that he is going to F test' the Acbaeans; for he so con¬ 
fidently and correctly anticipates the result of the cost, that he 
instructs the chiefs to prevent the men from acting on his 
proposal Here, if anywhere, we seem to have the work of 
different hands confounded together. The inconsistencies 
seem to be radical; the discrepancies to be discrepancies of 
conception not of expression. The unbounded confidence of 
Agamemnon in the "Ovetpcv is irreconcilable with his extreme 
dejection in the Aulmtpct. Above all, Agamemnon's confidence 
in the delusive dream is utterly at variance with his proposal to 
flee, which is wholly unintelligible as a means of catling the 
Achacans to arms, or as a manoeuvre for delivering a general 
attack upon Troy. The critics who sneer at mere a the teals will 
hardly find in the whole Iliad a better case for disintegration 
than this. Unfortunately, however, for the expansion lets, their 
theory of interpolation breaks down at this point. It is im¬ 
possible to imagine that a poet capable of producing the 
AtelTreipa would not have worked it in better than it stands 
now. The theory accordingly has been started that the author 
of the Aid t 7T€tpa never did intend it to be worked in thus : but 
that it was intended to he an alternative to the y O vctptKi, and 
has been stupidly combined with the "'Ovetpov by a later hand. 
This theory, however, is rebutted by the fact that there is a 
clear allusion to the ‘'Orfiipov in the AtaTreipa (li 43G, epyov a 
St) #£09 i<yyva\l^et) T 

The solution, therefore, if any, and whatever it is, cannot be 
found in separating the *0 veipo? from the AietTrctp#. If the 
latter is retained the former must also be retained; and the 
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function of the dream in the economy of the epic is obvious to 
all, That the vacillating Agamemnon, who is always ready to 
despair and to run away, should choose the moment of Achilles* 
defection to do what for nine years, even with the aid of Achilles, 
he had not succeeded in doing, viz,, engage the Trojans, would 
be wholly incomprehensible, if it were not for the "Qveipos. 
The first book, the K 0 veipos, and the Ata-trapa hang together. 
The problem then is: given these throe factors, to harmonise 
them. The solution is to athetise B 35-41. 

Bhapsodists, I conjecture, anxious to get on to the fighting, 
and perhaps not caring to recite the Thersites see no to demo¬ 
cratic audiences, were in the habit of shipping the At&jr6tpa t 
and, in some cases, of proceeding at once to the dpurrda of 
Agamemnon In A. In order to smooth and explain the transi¬ 
tion from B 34 to A 15, the rhapsodiat inserted B 35-41, linos 
(the only lines) which represent Agamemnon ns confidently 
behoving in the dream. The sequence thus obtained was 
extremely effective. But we need not dwell on it. We are 
more immediately concerned to see the effect on B of athetiiiing 
B 35-41. Omitting those lines, the only lines in B, I repeat, 
to show that Agamemnon puts the least trust in the dream, we 
have the following state of affairs. Agamemnon, in despair at 
the defection of Achilles [this is shown by B 375-380), is visited 
by a d renin assuring him of complete success, and ordering him 
to attack in full force; ho relates the dream to the chiefs, who 
do not seem to think much of it (80, d p4v Ti? tqv oveipov 
'Aftatcov £XXo? Uvunrev, ] *ev <paip,Ee xal yocrfa^otptiBa 

paWov), and proposes to the Achaeans to run away. If on 
this any one should remark that it leaves the fundamental 
discrepancy of conception untouched—that only a man with a 
theory to maintain would find it tolerable that Agamemnon 
should wholly disregard the dream in this way, I should not be 
surprised. Nor do I think I should improve matters were I to 
reply that, if having a theory to maintain constituted & dis¬ 
qualification, every one competent to judge—and therefore my 
objector—would be ruled out of court I propose, therefore, 
instead to call a witness who is competent, and who, as far 
as we know, is not subject to the disqualification men tinned. 

" The seventh Book of Herodotus/ says Grate., ‘reminds us in 
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many points of the second Book of the Iliad „ * ► . The dream 
scat by the gods to flighten Xerxes when about to recede from 
his project ' has 'a marked parallel in the Iliad. 1 Let ns follow 
it further than did Grote, Agamemnon after the defection of 
Achilles, as Xerxes after the defection of Artabauus, was 'about 
to recede from his project' To both a delusive dream is sent 
urging them to proceed. Day dawns, Xerxes calls a meeting* 
and announces that he has resolved net to proceed. In the 
other case, Agamemnon at break of day calls a meeting, and 
proposes to retreat, Xerxes says nothing of bias dream. Nor 
does Agamemnon fin the urfopu). Wherein do the two cases 
differ? Is it that Herodotus expressly ways of Xerxes, t)p£pij<i 
£e imXaft'Jrdtrtf’i ovstpQU p&V rot Wov \ojov oy£tW 
while in Homer there ia nothing to correspond with this ? A 
single line would suffice, and may easily have been displaced by 
the interpolated lines B 3o-4]„ 

There remains a difficulty—the fiodXij (B-5S-S5), It is here 
that Agamemnon announces his intention of H testing' the 
Achaean 5 —which seems to show that he had not finally made 
np bis mind to give up his expedition, as hail Xerxes. 
Agamemnon relates his dream to the chiefs, ami then seiys : 
We might try to call the men to arms, but first I will in the 
usual way 'teat them with words.’ What he means by'the 
usual way/ f) $4fm iarlu, is more than all the comnicntatots 
logetEier have succeeded in making out. I may bo excused, 
therefore, for venturing to suggest that the 'usual' tiling was to 
submit any big question—such as 'fight or fly?'—to the 
assembled Achaeans for theii decision. Neither Agamemnon 
nor the chiefs put much trust in the dream, and they agree to 
be guided rather by the decision of the men than by the dream. 
If the men decide to retreat, the dream drops; if to remain, the 
dream comes into operation. 

The only objection to this view is to be found in 13- 7o, which 
looks :ts though Agamemnon had made up his mind—this time 
to stay. But as the majority of critics have long decided to 
reject it, the objection is not fatal* 

In conclusion, we do know’ on good external evidence that 
the Iliad was rhapsodised. We do not know, and there is no 
external evidence of any description which leads us to suppose, 
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that the Iliad wag ever expanded. In the * higher criticism,' as 
in other investigations, the scientific mode of procedure is to 
exhaust the consequences of a vera COAiia before having recourse 
to the action of causes purely hypothetical. As modifying the 
Iliad, and producing inconsequences and inconsistencies in it, 
tiie rhapsodists arc a wra mum; expanders and diaskeuasts 
arc not. 


F, B, Jeyohs, 
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THE LOMBARDS AND VENETIANS IN EUBOIA. 
(1205—1303.) 


§ 1. Introductory. The history of Euboia during its occujia- 
tiou by tho Latins is, according to Mr. Freeman, ‘ the most 
perplexed part of the perplexed Greek history of the time.' 1 
If we turn for information on the subject to Finlay, our one 
English authority on the period, we find no attempt at a 
consecutive account of it, merely some allusions; the history 
of Negroponte is a missing chapter in Finlay, which the present 
paper is an attempt to supply. It is also hoped that it will 
help to clear up some of the perplexities which beset the 
subject. 

Before Hopf the history of this island was almost a blank. 
Historical investigations concerning the Franks in Romania 
may be divided into three periods, represented by Ducange in 
the seventeenth century, Buchon 1825-184G, and Hopf 1850— 
1870. Buchon’s publication of the B tfiXtov rrj? /tovy/ceVrav 5 
(with which Ducange indeed had become acquainted, but not 
until his Eistoire dc Constantinople sous la Empcrcurs francatu 
had been published), his discovery of the Litre dc la Conqucstc 
in Brussels, the new documents, treaties and diplomas, which 
he brought to light, opened a new era and stimulated a fresh 
study of the * perplexed ’ history. Nothing was required now 
but German diligence and exhaustiveness to ransack archives 
and fill up the gaps, and German accuracy to correct the slips 
made by that framdsische Nonchalance of which Hopf says even 
Buchon was occasionally {stcllaviccisc) guilty. 

1 Historical Geography, p. 423. article ‘Tlio Franks in tho Prlopon- 

3 A good account of tho Greek nese, 1 Hellenic Journal, iv., p. 165, 
chronicle ami it* language will be sqij. 
found in Mr. H. F. Tozcr’s interesting 
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Ncc mom lantja f nil. The first and only volume of the last 
work of liuchon was published in 1846; and the third period 
may be dated from the Sifztwiff of the Vienna Academy oq the 
second of October 185Q, at which two Bavarian profeasors, Tafet 
and Thomas, were present. Tafei read n paper on the MSS. 
relating to Venice in the Imperial Archives oil which he and 
liis colleague were engaged; and Thomas read the Greek text 
and a translation of the remarkable treaty of Michael Tulaiglogos 
with Venice in 1265. Just three years later a paper react before 
the same assembly (October 19, 185S) made it quite evident 
that a new mine of sources for mediaeval Greek history hod 
been opened, namely Karl Hopf a IfrktmdluJw MttCJtcihmgm 
uber die Gcsekichio von Karydos auf £#U>a, 1205—1470. 1 The 
Gcschiohic dor Irntol Amir os which followed in lSuo, and the 
Vcnzto-hjzanlmixeko Analttktm in 1856 justified natural expec¬ 
tations and proved the competence of the explorer. Tim Libor 
Alims, the AH a- J’ticlm-itm, Lilrri Afisti and Libri Co fli in & niorkd'c$ 
were searched and gave up their dead—the forgotten lords 
especially of the Aegean islands. Who knew anything of the 
Comari of Skw'panio or the Navigojoxi of Low.nos until Hopf 
unearthed their history 1 Hopf followed up his successes and 
ransacked many libraries in Southern Europe, in Palermo for 
example and Malta; the voluminous JityiHri Atiffiorini at 
Naples yielded a copious supply of new facts, In 1867 the 
Grurhis/Ltr. (JtBckicItU appeared, and it was a greater advance on 
Buchon than Buchou had been on Ducange. The lost history 
of the Greek islands was recovered; the existence of the 
Teutonic order and power of the Navatresc company in Achaia 
were new facts. To comprehend the amount of progress that 
Hopf made, it is only necessary to compare the paragraphs 
devoted to Negropout* in Bcobicrchd et MaUriaux with the Essay 
on Karyttos; and again if we compare the Essay on ALarystos 
with the corresponding portions of the Gricehisrho GiseJdeJdc we 
shall see how much Hopf a later is superior to his earlier work 
in mere knowledge of facts. 

This paper relies mainly on Hopf whose history is so detailed 
and complete that it may almost be used as if it were an 
original source. 

* In letrt <m Italian translation I17 clStiona and changes isy the attthnr. I 
O, B. Sandagna appeared, with m\- hi vs not tnusn able to procure a wpy. 
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I divide the history of Euboia from 1205—1470 into three 
periods: 

I I2Q5-1268; the Lombards ate paramount in Euboia and 
the overlordship of the Prince of Achaia is undisputed, 

II, 1262—1385 j Venetian influence grows and is finally 
paramount: the overlordship of Prince of Achaia is merely 
nominal. 

HL 1335—1470; undisputed domination of Venice, 

These periods are further subdivided. 


L 

(1205—12G 2,) 


§ S, Partition of the Eastern Evipirt. In the anticipatory 
partition of 1204 Euboia was included in the three-eighths of 
the empire which fell to the share of Venice. It will be remem¬ 
bered that by that act three-eighths were assigned to the 
Crusaders, three-eighths to Venice and one-fourth to the 
emperor whoever should he elected. But after the capture of 
Constantinople and the election of Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
certain circumstances interfered and prevented the actual 
partition of the empire which ensued from resembling the 
paper partition which had been designed beforehand- Ore 
circumstance was the peculiar position of Bonifacio, Marquis of 
Montferrat, the unsuccessful candidate for the imperial throne, 
who was too ambitious and too powerful to bo treated as one of 
the rank and file of the crusaders. The other circumstance 
was the fact that Venice, not having no army available, did not 
take immediate steps to enter into possession of the territories 
which had been assigned to her. The situation was perplexed 
further by a Bulgarian war. 

By the act of partition Boniface was assigned the Asiatic 
provinces of the empire. After Baldwin’s election he proposed 
that in lien of this he should receive Thcssalonica and the sur¬ 
rounding territory with the title of king. It would not have 
been safe for Baldwin to refuse at this juncture, though he 
apprehended danger to his new empire in Boniface's proposal, 
which was soon confirmed by his disinclination to do homage 
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far the kingdom. It became evident that Boniface designed to 
organise a Lombard kingdom independent of the empire. 

§ C&mfxtd of Adrianopb. The transaction which took 
place at. Adrianople in August 12Q4, 1 between Boniface and 
the Republic of St. Mark gives a further clue to Boniface’s 
wide-reaching designs. It was immediately determined by the 
krm and prompt action of Baldwin in insisting on an acknowledge¬ 
ment that the King of Thcssalonica was vassal of the Emperor 
of Romania. By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete 
and the sum of 100,000 hyperpevs which Alexius III. had 
promised to him, also a fief in Europe conferred by Manuel 
Komnemos on his father; moreover Thesaalonien and its per¬ 
tinences inlus ctfoTii* In return he was to receive 1,000 silver 
marks, and as much kuid in the west, that is in Epeiros, as will 
yield an annual revenue of 10,000 gold hyperpers. He bound 
himself to defend Venetian possessions. 

The fact that Boniface bargained for lands in the west of 
Greece shews that he designed to form a Lombard kingdom 
extending to the shores of the Adriatic, and as nearly as possible 
in communication with his Italian possessions The fact that 
he placed his kingdom under Venetian supremacy shows that 
Baldwin's energy convinced him that he eouJd not yet declare 
himself independent of the empire unless he, at least provision¬ 
ally, formed a coalition with another power, and naturally with 
Venice, The Venetians who had fixed covetous eyes on Crete, 
the bridge to Syria and Egypt, were well satisfied with this 
rvfutaii& as it is called by which they acquired a claim to the 
island. 

It was arranged by Marco Samido and Ravano dalle Careen 
of Verona; 3 and among the seven witnesses were two of whom 
we shall hear again, Dominus Fegorarius de Verona, and 
Dominus Gilbertns de Verona. 

§ 4. Omt.pa.iim of JSuboia by /agues d?Avcsnc§. Early in the 
following year Boniface advanced into Greece at the head of 
the Crusaders to conquer the lands which had been assigned 


* Bnahso, lieth&r&hts et Mat, i. 10. 

* " Dqhuho Mares- Sanuto dvimno 
liftvatio de Verona noCLpifiTitSbus pto- 
ematorlo noinittc pro domino Hemice 
DaiuIuIo* etc. Navaga (Mmutori, 


S. R. L. nui, fiSi) mcutioais tliaE, 
Marco Sniuido « Don Koinuiio 
dalla Carcenp Veronese’ amuged the 
ocrs[ 0]8 of Crater 
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to them. Another part of his scheme now unfolds itself. He 
makes use of lus position as commander of the Crusaders to 
invest them with fiefs and make them vassals of the kingdom 
of Thcssaloniea, whereas according to the treaty of partition 
they should have been immediate vassals of the emperor. It 
was becoming plainer and plainer that the kingdom of Xhcssn- 
lonica was an anomaly, judged by the original designs. It was 
not, however, until after Boniface's death that the empire ami 
the kingdom collided on this head. The common enemies— 
the Bulgarians, the Greeks of Nikaia and the Greeks of Epeiros 
—prevented an earlier collision. 

Having successfully overcome the opposition that was offered 
at Thermopylae by the Greeks under Leon Sguros, Boniface 
invested Otho de la Roche with Boiutia and Attika, and Jacques 
d Avenues with the island of Euhoia, called by the Italians 
Negropante, by tile French Nigrepont, by the Greeks EvptTj-o?. 1 
DAvesnes built and garrisoned a castle at Cbnlkis, also called 
Negropoutc, and then hastened immediately to rejoin Boniface, 
who hail advanced to besiege Corinth whither Leon Sguros 
had retreated, 

"With the island dAvesnos does not appear to have troubled 
himself further; and in August 1203, reserving the lordship to 
himself, lie allowed bis overlord Boniface to divide it into three 
large fiefs and invest therewith three Lombard lords whose 
connection with the compact of Adrianoplc indicates perhaps 
that they may have been specially well-disposed to Bonifacio. 
Ravano dalle Career! was invested with Southern Eaboia, 


i It is general] J* nceoguised that 
Ncgvopoiit; is n, eamiptioas of Evripos 
pronannedl vulgarly Egripoii. This 
SCuliiS -finite proven by the form 
:-^i hv:is EAEgivpontJ vinub t- 1 .'idso 
find used the LatiDs, ft.#. by Popa 
Inn went III. (EpEsL xi. n i5n|i iSfi'Kco- 
Thu luitiat ti 
Icinst to explained by a f-ninc ScpftLOtintt 

(Cf, tile English words irsai^, rtici- 
in the trspres iion l t 'E^inrar, 
which became ste Ncgripon (cf-Ehisseas, 
jinaiofeiat, ii p. l&) f The bridge 
nt Clialkig vm a remnrkablo feature 
V/llich would impress a visitor: it was 

net unnatural then that the instinct af 


VM'icljpnoJf^ic should form Kegro- 
posiio. In Latin works of Italian 
chroniclers we also find Pons Ni^cr, 
e,g, in the Jhniorin Gut. et Alb, Cq>'- 
tuxUiTiim lie Novitftiilui Ftuhtaf. et 
LGmbCtrdiae, lik. jL.jC.7 1 JiaLirad 
1 Carccrantrrr iat Paaito NigrO/ and j;iht 
below L Nigropo]atcm intrinniqt.’ In 
Yilleb antouin's Cvugutlc tba island as 
eaJiod Nigie, and the town, Nigra- 
pont. Nigra is enrae-ua. The Erauch 
evidently Interpreted Nigrepout, as 
they collod Chnlkis, * the bridj^ of 
Nigra, 1 find supposed Nijjn', which 
siaggcsted 11* idea, to be liiu IUU11C ol 
the island. 
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including Karystos and Larmena; Gilbertus de Verona who 
was related to Ravano received the central part of the island, 
and Pegoraro dei Pegorari the northern third. 1 These three 
lords were called the terzieri (ticrcicrs) of Negropontc. Hopf 
calls them Drcilicnm, and we may call them triarchs. 

Before 1209 Jaques d'Avesnes died without issue, and thereby 
the triarchs became independent except of the overlordship of 
the emperor which was disputed by the Count of Biandrate 
(Blandrnte) on behalf of the heirs of Boniface, who died in 1207. 
In the meantime Pegoraro, the lord of North Euboia, had 
returned home, leaving his Third in the possession of either 
Ravano aloue or Ravano and Gilberto conjointly. Shortly 
afterwords, apparently about the beginning of 1209, Gilberto 
died, and, although he had two sons Guglielmo and Alberto, 
Ravauo became sole lord. 

§ 5. Jfar of the JRarons. In the year 1207 Oberto, Count of 
Biandrate (li cuens dcs Blans-Dras), and the Constable Amadeo 
Buffa, acting in the name of Boniface's son, Guglielmo of Mont- 
ferrat, refused the allegiance due from the King of Thessalonica 
to the Emperor Henry, Baldwin’s brother and successor. All 
the Lombard Barons of Northern Greece, including Ravano of 
Euboia, supported the disloyalty of Biandrate. Otho de la 
Roche, megaskyr of Athens, upheld the lawful authority of the 
Emperor. Henry who possessed the energy aud firmness of his 
brother Baldwin decided to march against the refractory barons 
and enforce their submission,—a necessary step, as the idea of 
a rival Lombard empire under William of Montfcrrat was in the 
air. Ravano possessed considerable importance among the 
Lombards; he was named as one of two delegates for a proposed 
committee of five who should decide the disputes with Henry. 1 
When the Emperor is at Halmyros in Thessaly, Ravano appears 
in the gulf of Yolo with a number of galleys, and has an inter¬ 
view with Conon de Bdthune and Anseau de Cayeux with the 
object of a conciliation, which however was not effected. 3 Henry 
adopted a conciliating policy, and most of the barons of Greece, 
including Geffrey of the Morea, did homage to him at Ravennika 
(a place of mysterious topography) in May 1209. 

1 I have deduced this division from p. 868, cd. Natalis de Waillv (Srdcd.). 
the division of 1216. » Id. c. xxxiii. j p. 404. 

i Henri de Valenciennes, c. xx.; 
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Ravano, however, was not disposed to submit and did not 
attend this diet. In March (1200) he had sent his brother 
Henry, Bishop of Mantua, as an envoy to Venice, to offer to the 
Republic the overlordship of Negroponte ; and trusting in this 
he ventured to defy Henry. But the siege -of the Kadmeia 
changed the aspect of the situation and induced Ravano and 
Alberto, lord of Rodonitza who was also recalciti'ant, to submit. 
Peace was made, and the Count of Biamlrate who was a prisonor 
at Thessalonica was released. Vowing to avenge himself on 
the emperor he proceeded to Negroponto. Ilenry also repaired 
thither, and his visit may bo related in the words of Henri de 
Valenciennes. 1 

§ 6. liavano entertains the Emperor Henry. ‘The Emperor 
went to the principal church in Athens to pray; this church is 
called Nostre Dame; and Otbes de la Roche, who was lord 
thereof (to whom the marquis had given it) honoured him there 
as far as was in his power. There the Emperor sojourned two 
days and on the third set out towards Negrepont. He passed 
the night in a village and rested there until the next day, when 
Banduins de Pas told him that the Count of Blans-Dras was at 
Negrepont: “and know, sire, that I passed the night at Negre¬ 
pont and heard there that if you go he will seize you/' And 
when the Emperor heard it he was very sad thereat, and said 
that on account of this he would not fail to go. 

* He then called Ravans and the Constable who was with him, 
and Othon dela Roche and Ansiel de Kaeu (Anseau deCayeux), 
and told them that the Count had threatened to seize him, were 
he to go to Negrepont. And Ravans bade him not to bo afraid : 
“ You know well,” said he, “ that the city is mine, and I will take 
you thither with a safe conduct, my head upon it.” “ I know 
not,” answered the Emperor, “ what may or may not come of it, 
but I will go.” The next day he set forth in a galley, he and 
Ravans, to go to Negrepont. But under whatsoever augury 
he may have entered the city, I trow lie will feel great terror 
before he can leave it; for the treachery was all agreed upon 
and prepared. 

‘ The Emperor Henry entered Negrepont with great joy, and 
the Greeks (li Grifon)of the town and the country received him 
gladly and came to meet him with a great sound of trumpets 

1 Id. c. XXXVI. ; p. 412. 
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and musical instruments, and conducted him to a church of 
Our Lady to pray. And when he had prayed as much as it 
pleased him he arose and left the church. The Count of Blans- 
Drns had already arranged how the Emperor was to be slain. 
They said he had come almost unattended, for he had with him 
only thirty knights. They agreed to seize him when at table 
or when sleeping in his bed; thus they might be avenged and 
not otherwise. 

* The Emperor remained in this manner amongst them fur 
three day?. News came to Thebes that he had been taken at 
Negrepont. Then you might have seen his knights wonder- 
stricken and strangely incensed and disconcerted. And the 
news spread throughout all the hind. The Emperor was three 
days at Negrepont and no one said or did anything to displease 
him. And Ravans acted as if he knew all the plot and how it 
had been concerted. Then he went to the Count and said to 
him : “ Count of Blans-Dras, what wouldest thou do ? How in 
God’s name could thy heart resolve to commit such a disloyal 
act as to slay the Emperor, from the shame whereof thou 
couldest not in the end escape ? And moreover thou knowest 
it for truth that he has come to Negrepont upon my safe 
conduct; and I am his liegeman. How canst thou think then 
that I could permit him to be injured ? Count of Blans-Dras, 
why should I say more to thee ? So aid me God, I cannot 
permit it” 

* What avails this ? If Ravans had not been there, the 
Emperor could not have left Negrepont without much trouble 
or without receiving bodily injury. The Emperor expressed a 
desire to return to Thebes to see his men, who as he had been 
told were in fear for him. He left Negrepont and arrived at 
Thebes. And we need not ask if his men came to meet him 
and gave him a great reception as their liege lord. But for 
the present our tale is silent on this matter, and returns to 
Burile (Vorylas) who was preparing to enter the Emperors 
territory with a large force.’ 

§ 7. Venetian scttlcmcTd al Ncgroponic. The appeal of Ravano 
to Venice in 1209 gave her an opportunity to place a hand, 
gently indeed at first, on this important island. The Republic 
might indeed have claimed it as having been assigned to it in 
the Treaty of Partition; but this claim was never urged, and 
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it was only gradually that the Venetian power became dominant 
in Euboia. At first the Venetians took no measures to take 
possession of the large territories—the Pcloponn6sos, Epeiros, 
Euboia, and the islands in the Archipelago—to which the Par¬ 
tition conferred a claim. In the first place these countries had 
to be conquered, and Venice was not disposed to go to the 
necessary expenses; and in the second place her attention was 
engrossed with two tasks which she considered of paramount 
importance, the occupation of Kandia and the establishment of 
the authority of the new patriarch. One of the arrangements 
of the Partition was that the patriarchate should be held by a 
Venetian; the Venetians had said, ‘Imperiuin est vestrum, nos 
habebimus patriarchatum.’ 1 Venice saw the importance of 
having the Church in her hands as far as possible, as a balance 
to the influence of Innocent III. and the Curia, with which she 
was generally not on very good terms. She had also been 
engaged in founding the short-lived colony of Korfti. 

On receiving the embassy of Ravano, who offered to pay to 
the Republic 2,100 gold pieces annually, and grant it free 
quarters in Ncgroponte and any other towns of the island, the 
Doge despatched Pietro Arimondi to Euboia to arrange matters 
with the baron; and the agreement was concluded in 1211. It 
is uncertain whether the post of Bailo (jnrathos , bajulus) of 
Negroponte was instituted in this year or not until 1216 at the 
time of Ravano’s death. 

It is important to note that this was the mode in which 
Venice set foot in Euboia; for wrong conceptions were after¬ 
wards entertained, as was perhaps natural, seeing that the 
island dejun belonged to Venice if the Treaty of Partition were 
valid. Thus wc read in the Storia Vcncziana of Navagero that 
the city of Negroponte, which at the division of the empire had 
fallen to the share of the Signoria di Venezia, * fu da quella data 
in feudo a Don Roman dalle Carceri e fratelli e nipoti. I quali 
a propie spese l’andarono ad acquistare e la possederono co’ loro 
eredi sino a questo tempo (1255).' It was from Boniface and 
not from Venice that the triarchs received Euboia. 

§ 8. Havana and the Church. It was not merely the unplea¬ 
sant relations subsisting between Henry and the kingdom of 
Thessalonica with which Ravano identified himself, that rendered 
* Pertz, Moil ffitl. Germ. xvi. 12. 
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the protection of Venice desirable. Ravano had fallen foul of 
the most mighty potentate of the time, Pope Innocent III., 1 
and Venice was the power that would be most ready to coun¬ 
tenance an anti-papal attitude. After the death of Jaques 
d'Avesnes, and perhaps before it, Ravano did not scruple to 
interfere with Church property, and the Templars who had settled 
in the island 2 lodged a complaint at Rome. Innocent wrote 
thus to the Bishop of Damala: * Suam ad nos dilccti filii, fratres 
militiae Ternpli, querimoniam tranemiscre quod nobilis vir 
Ravanus, doininus insulae Nigropontis, quasdam possessions a 
Jacobo, quondam domino de Avennis, pietatis intuitu concessas 
eisdem in aniniae suae dispendium detinore presumit’ (15 
October, 1210). 

In another way also had Ravano sinned. He had a liaison 
with one Isabella, a married lady, and wedded her after her 
husband’s death. Berurd, Archbishop of Athens, under whose 
jurisdiction was included the bishopric of Negroponte, excom¬ 
municated him; in 1212 Innocent released him from the ban. 3 
Perhaps Berard would not have proceeded to this extremity 
had not Ravano opposed him in another matter. Tlieodoros 
was the Greek Bishop of Euboia, and Cardinal Benedict, the 
Pope’s legate, probably at the instance of Ravano allowed him 
to remain in office and (1208) the Pope confirmed this arrange¬ 
ment. But Berard deposed him for employing non-Latin 
ritual, yet did not succeed in effecting his removal. 

Four bishoprics in Euboia are mentioned as subject to the 
Archbishop of Athens—Negroponte, Karystos, Zorkon, and 
Avalona. 4 There is difficulty as to the identification of the 

* Innocent's letter to Berard in 
which he removes the ban (mis. 
ericordiUr dispcitsare) is dated 27th 
May, 1212. The dispensation is on 
condition that no agreement had been 
made between Ravano and the lady 
during her husband’s life-time, and 
that she had not been instrumental in 
contriving her husband’s death. This 
condition makes the affair look some¬ 
what suspicious. 

4 Episcop&tum . . . Abcloncnsem, 
Zorconesem, CarUtienscm (Inn. Ep 
xi 256). 


1 Ep. xL 117 is a letter addressed 
' Nobilibus viris dominis Nigripontis,* 
bidding them pay the tithes due to the 
Theban Ecclesia. 

3 The possessions of the Templars in 
Euboia are detailed in Letter xiti. 146, 
which is addressed to them j ‘domain 
Nigripontis cum his quae habet in 
Nigroponte et domum do Lngoran et 
casale de Oisparis cum eorum pertin- 
enliia ac alia quae tonetis in insula 
Nigripontis.' These grants were made 
by Ravano, Joqucs d'Avesnes and 
Giberto (Gubertus). 
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two last; that they are in Euboia seems almost certain. Hupf 
suggests the identification of Zorkon with Orecs. but for this 
there is neither evidence nor probability, I propose to identify 
the name Zorkon with that of the modern village Zarka* a little 
to the north of Styra, and the ancient Zarex, Avalona, I would 
suggest, may have been in the neighbourhood of Avalonari* 
south of Komi. 

The diet of Ruvennika in May, 1210 (to be distinguished 
from the assembly at the same place in May, 1200) was chiefly 
of ecclesiastical importance. Although Innocent confirmed it 
in December, the spirit of the emperor and the barons was by 
no menus favourable to the papal pretension* It was distinctly 
a settlement of differences between Church and State without 
consulting the Pope, Henry adopted the secular policy of which 
Frederick II. was the representative in the thirteenth century ; 
and in his anti-papal attitude ho found an ally in the Venetian 
Patriarch Morosini, who desired to render the Church in Romania 
independent of Rome. Morosini was a promoter of the diet of 
Ravenna ka* which established the payment of the akrostiehon 
by tlte clergy to the secular powers and secured the principle of 
secularising Church property—a principle which the Venetians 
were already adopting in Crete. 

Ravano signed the articles of Rave uni ka with the other 
barons. 

§ 0. Division of Mdma on $ava7tf>$ death, In 1216 Ravano 
dalle Carceri died, and the three parts of Euboia which had been 
united under his lordship w r ere again divided. The Venetian 
Bailo* Pietro Barbo, helped to arrange a new partition (November 
17) among the claimants, who were six in number, three pairs : 
namely, (1) Isabella* Ravano’s wridow, and Berta his daughter* 
(2) Rizzardo and Marino, the sons of bis brother Redondetlo 
dalle Carceri, whom he had adopted before his marriage, (S) 
Guglielmo and Alberto de Verona, his kinsmen, sons of Giberto 
de Verona, formerly triarch of Central Euboia, 

The southern Third was assigned to Isabella and Berta; the 
central Third to Guglielmo and Alberto, naturally succeeding 
to the Third which had been their father’s; the northern Third* 
which bad been 3?egoraro\ to Marino who married Pegoraros 
daughter Margheriia* and his brother Rizzardo, The Thirds 
thus fell into Sixths* which however it was intended should be 

7 : 2 
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rejoined; for a peculiar arrangement was made, by which, if one 
of the two hexarchs (sestieri) died, the other hexarch, and not 
the deceased’s heirs, was to succeed. 

It seems that Ravano had a younger daughter, Felisa dalle 
Carceri. She afterwards married Otho de Cicon, who was 
invested, by her sister Berta presumably, with the barony of 
Karyslos. 

It is to be observed that in the growth of Venetian influenco 
in Euboia the year 121(5 marks a distinctly new stage. By the 
treaty of 1211 a sort of overlordship of the island nominally 
belonged to Venice, not colliding however with the relation of 
Ravano to the emperor. But it is not till 1216 that she prac¬ 
tically interferes in its affairs. When the Venetian Bailo 
arranged matters between the Lombard claimants, a precedent 
of great practical consequence was formed, and the influence of 
the Bailo was enonnously increased. This increase of influence 
was marked by the introduction of Venetian weights and mea¬ 
sures, the extension of Venetian privileges, and endowment of 
the church of San Marco. In fact a Venetian station was 
instituted at Negroponte of the same kind as the settlement at 
Constantinople. A large influx of settlers from Venice probably 
took place about this time. In the year 1224 it was ordained 
that the Bailo’s salary should be 450 gold hyperpers, out of 
which he was to maintain a notary, a servant and three horses; 
besides this he was to receive as viaticum 100 pounds. 

§ 10. Belatiom of Evfooui to jichuia. Some obscurity hangs 
over the relations of the triarebs of Euboia to the principality 
of Achaia. According to the chronicle of Morea, Bonifacio of 
Montferrat invested Guillaume de Champlitte with the over¬ 
lordship of Athens and Euripos. 1 This of course is fictitious. 
It is also very doubtful whether the story, contained in the same 
untrustworthy chronicle, that the Emperor Robert conferred the 
suzerainty of the Archipelago on Geffrey II. at Larissa,* has any 
foundation; the context is certainly legendary. In 1236, how¬ 
ever, Geffrey, who had come in person to Constantinople and 
aided Baldwin II. with a considerable sum, was invested by that 

5 itcavvait nal rir IW rpt lpdr(ta h c r*y B * ? ivav faaoiv brb tV Aoufi- 

too E Iplvov . . . Tap&lav.’ 

ol Si too Zbplwov iwov Xa\i, ixtivoi * Buchon, Chron. Elr. p. 03 . 

Tptit a l/9*vrtt — 
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emperor with the overlordship of the Archipelago (Duchy of 
Naxos), Euboia and the possessions of the Duke of Athens 
which lay south of the isthmus. By this investiture the triarchs 
were engaged to supply to the prince a galley or eight knights. 
Geffrey himself received 2,150 muggi (modii) of land in the 
island. Euboia now stood in the same relation to the Prince 
of Achaia as it at first stood to the King of Thessalonica. 

At the siege of Monembasia in 1247—8, the triarchs performed 
their duty as vassals of William of Achaia. The chronicle ol 
Morea makes them take part also in the siege of Argos and 
Corinth, which it erroneously places in the time of William, 
whereas they were really exploits of Geffrey II. 

§ 11. Gap in Evboian history from 1216-1255. Of the internal 
history of Euboia during the time of Geffrey II. of Achaia and 
the first ten years of the sovereignty of his successor William 
we know almost nothing; we have not even a record of the 
Baili of Negroponte. This is the more unfortunate, as after¬ 
wards, when our sources of information become fuller, we are 
met with certain difficulties which a more precise knowledge of 
the events of this period would solve. 

In 1220 Rizzardo dalle Carceri, hexarcli in northern Euboia, 
was dead. He had one daughter, Carintana, of whom we shall 
hear more, but, in accordance with the arrangement of 1216, Lis 
Sixth reverted to the surviving hexarcli, and accordingly Marino 
became triarch of north Euboia. 

■ The same thing soon afterwards happened in central Euboia. 
Alberto died and Guglielmo became sole lord. 

Of southern Euboia we hear nothing. After 1216 Isabella 
and Berta are as the Germans say verscholltn. 

Four other events happened before 1255: (1) Marino died, 
and his son Narzotto succeeded him as triarch; (2) Carintana, 
niece of Marino and cousin of Narzotto, became possessed of 
either a Sixth or Third of Euboia; (3) Grapella, son of Alberto 
and nephew of Guglielmo da Verona, became a hexarch; 
(4) Carintana married William Villehardouin, Prince of 
Achaia. 

In 1255 the lady Carintana died, and William laid claim in 
her name to the north of Euboia, calling himself a triarch. At 
this point a great difficulty as to the distribution of the Euboian 
fiefs begins to appear. 
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§ 12. ProlUm, as to disirSmtum of Thirds and Sixths. The 
difficulties and apparent inconsistencies which meet ns are as 
follows: 

(1) In 1216 Isabella and Berta possess the southern Third; 
after this we hear nothing of them. 

(2) In 1255, when Yillehardouin claimed the Barony of Oreos, 
according to Hopf (p. £77), <2ogen. ..Guglidmo da Verona und 
(lessen Schwiegersohn Xarzotto dalle Careen, welchc dmuols die 
iibrigen zwei Drittheile hesassen, alsbald ihien Antheil, die 
Baron ie Ore os ein nnd beUehen dam it den Grape] la dalle Career!, 
ihren Yerwandten,' As Gugliebno -was triareh of central 
Euboia-, this implies that Narsotto was lord of southern, Euboia. 
But as heir of his father Marino we expect to find him lord of 
northern Eubma. Hero are two questions: how does Narsot-to 
become lord of southern Euboia. ? and how did Carintana obtain 
northern Euboia ? 

That William's claims were based upon Carintana's actual 
possession of a part of Euboia and not merely upon the fact that 
her father Ricardo had once been hexnrch, is proved by the 
circumstance that she invested a Venetian, Michele Marosini, 
with territory in the island* It is extremely improbable that 
William would have engaged in a war with his vassals on this 
pretext. Hopf is here inconsistent* He says (p* £73) that the 
whole northern Third descended from Marino to Naraotto, and 
that William seemed even then—just after his accession— 
inclined 'die Anspriichs seiner Gemablm gegenuber dcu andexn 
Breiherra geltend zu machen'; and again (p. 274), 'trotzdem 
£el ea nun dem Fiirstea ein, ihre (Carin tana's) angeblichen 
Anrechte auf oin Drittd der Insel geltend m machen*' From 
these passages it would appear that H&rzotto was in possession 
of northern Euboia, and that Carintana had no actual portion 
in the island. This is inconsistent not only with the investiture 
of Morosini [recorded p, 278), but with the passage (quoted 
above. The fact stated there distinctly implies that Carintana 
did possess the Barony of Oreos until her death, upon which 

the other triarchy took possession of it and transferred it to 
Grapella* 

(3) Seeing that in some unexplained maimer Naraotto is lord 
of south Euboia and Grapella of north Euboia, we find by 
following out the line of inheritance that in 1320 Ghisi has 
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south Euboia, Beatrix de Noyers central Exiboia, Maria Cornaro 
and Pietro dalle Carceri northern Euboia. 

But in 1341 this Maria’s daughter, Guglielma, who claimed 
her mother’s Sixth, which Pietro had in the meantime seized, 
had a dispute with Agnese of Larinena, professing to be liege 
lady of that place. Now Larmena is close to Styra in southern 
Euboia, and hence it would appear that the Sixth, claimed by 
Guglielma and possessed by Maria and her father Gaetano, 
must have been in south Euboia. In other words Grapella, 
who was succeeded by Gaetano and Grapozzo, must have 
possessed a Sixth in south Euboia. Here is a glaring in¬ 
consistency. 

(4) Another difficulty is the position of the Barony of 
Karystos, which generally appears independent of the triarchs, 
and yet was originally part of the southern Third. 

§ 13. Hypothesis to solve these difficulties. From the fact that 
we hear no more of Ravano’s daughter Berta we may deduce 
that she died without heirs. I propose to assume that on her 
death the two remaining triarchs, Guglielino and Marino (or, if 
he were dead, his son Narzotto), made a new arrangement, 
with the assistance probably of the Bailo of Negroponte. Three 
persons would naturally put in a claim; Felisa dalle Carceri, 
Berta’s younger sister, who had married Otho de Cicon, lord of 
Karystos; Carintana, Marino’s niece, and daughter of the former 
hexarch Rizzardo; Grapella, Guglielmo’s nephew, and son of the 
former hexarch Alberto. 

The arrangement, I suppose, took this form : 

Grapella received a Sixth, half of southern Euboia, and 
married Guglielmo’s daughter, his cousin Margherita; 

Carintana received a Sixth, but instead of receiving the 
other moiety of southern Euboia Narzotto took it and gave to 
her half of northern Euboia, doubtless the same part which her 
father Rizzardo had held, including Oreos ; 

Felisa and Otho de Cicon probably did not receive an 
extension of territory, but in lieu thereof Karystos was made 
independent of the triarchs. 

I believe that this hypothesis will explain all the difficulties. 
It follows that both the Third of Narzotto and the Third of 
Grapella consisted of two Sixths not contiguous. The southern 
Sixth of Grapella must have fallen to the share of Gaetano, and 
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thus is explained the second difficulty mentioned above— 
Guglielma's claim to Lartn&m, 

As to Grapclia receiving a Sixth we may compare Hopf, 
p. 275 ; ‘Da abex Alberto's idtester Sobn Grapella..,sich mit 
Margherita da Verona^ Guglielmo’s Tochter, vermahlt hatte, 
uberliess ietECier gorn dem Eidam ein.cn Anthcit an tier Herr- 
schaft/ That Guglielmo would have transferred, to Grapelia 
any considerable part of Ilia own Third seems most highly 
improbable. The basis of this statement is doubtless an 
imprecise allusion to GrapelJas acquisition in the south, 

William Villebardouin claimed the Baxony of Qreoa, Wo 
must not identify it with the northern Third, as Hopf does. 
The Barony of Qreos was the Sixth of Curintuna; the other 
Sixth was Narzottos- Tliat William claimed a whole Third 1 
need not necessarily be inferred from tho fact that lie called 
himself a tviareh (tertiaiius). The word tertiarius, tersicro, was 
probably used in a general way to designate a lord of Euboia, 
We find it afterwards applied to Bonifacio da Verona, who was 
not even a hexarch. 

That- some arrangement in regard to southern Euboia took 
place between 1216 and 1255 is certain. That which I have 
suggested above acorns to me the only one which could produce 
the circumstances which we find after wards. Documents 
hearing on the subject may yet be brought to light 

5 14. The triarcks and Vendee pr&parc for ‘tear, William 
YiElehaxdonin and C&inlona dalle Carcsri had no children, so 
that if William's claim bad been admitted a Sixth of Euhoia 
would have passed completely from the Veronese family, 
Guglielnxo> Narzotto, and Grapella were not disposed to favour 
such an idea, even though William was their overlord, and 
though Guglielmo had married Simona, a niece of William, 
after the death of his first wife Bdena of Montferrat, The 
solidarity of the three triarchs had been rendered firm by two 
marriages: GmpeUa married llraglierita da Verona, Komtto 
married Eelisada Verona ; Margherita and Felisa were sisters, 
daughters of Quglielmo, 

"When Carintana died (1255) and "William asserted his claims 

1 Navagui*, who in these matters is cession* d l miulra il principo dAelmia, 
not accurate, bsvb : 'Era neldonmuD di tmtati gli ultrl due torsi neJk fwullia 
queJl* citti run terjo pcvveniitopcf sue- dal]<s Careen 3 {p L 007). 
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to her Sixth, appealing in vain to the Venetians to aa&fefc him 
in enforcing them* Naxzottq and Guglielmo quietly took 
possession of the Sixth and gave it to Grapella. William's 
attitude was threatening, 

Paolo Gradenigo was bailo at this time. In 1266 (June 14) 
a new treaty was-modc between Venice and the Lombard lords 
for the purpose of joint operations against the Prince of Morea, 
■It was on the basis of the old treaties of 1211 and l£l<3, 
Guglielmo gave up the castle on the bridge of Chalkia—the 
Black Bridge, Negrdponte, as it was called—to Venice* and also 
a considerable tract of land close to Chalk is—probably a strip 
of the famous Lclantine plain. Ail the receipts of custom were 
to go to the Venetian treasury* the triaichs themselves being 
alone exempted from paying duties “ on the other hand they 
were released from the tribute of 700 hyperpera which they used 
to pay to Venice. 1 

But the distinctive feature, as it was the motive, of this treaty 
is the "viva guerra' to he waged against ViUchardonm if he 
persist in illegal claims. 

The treaty was not finally concluded till January, 1257, 
Among the witnesses was Francesco da Verona, a ggn a f 
Guglielmo. 2 

Tli us a coalition was formed between Venice and the Lombards 
against the Prince of Aehaia. This coalition was joined by 
William de la Roche, brother of Guy of Athena, and baron of 
Veligo&ti in Morea, who was thus recusant to his liege lord. On 
the other hand Othc de Cicon^ lord of Karystos, and Leone dalle 
Career!, nephew of Guglielmo and brother of Grapella* sided 
with William. 

Michele Morosini, 4 liegeman of Carintana, left- the island to 


1 That h 7^0 hypfrqiers each. The 
tribute originally n pranged w®S 2100 
gold bypeqwnfj w §■ 7. 

s The treaty ttos renewed again on 
if ay 6th, 1253, with the new Bailo 
Baroziri* with two modifications r iha 
ft ar iTU.id to bo Confined to Romania, &r.d 
tho power of onnclnding peace was 
restricted la the X>Qgg. Among the 
ivituoases vm Butorello dalle Cmeeri, 
n brother of Gntpella, and Homo 
ZugVuQ, pod&ntA of the Venetian 


settlement in Negropont*. 

s Otho de dean w»s third son of 
Jacqcca da Cicon mid Sibylla, adaughter 
of Pons Finlay, a yopng&i brother of 
Qtho de 3 a Tiochfl. 

* This Morwiiii wms proonxator of 
‘iVilliuiQ, and ibis innat be connected 
willi the fact stated by He [if that 
Carin ‘.a:m had invested hi m vri tk a sixth 
of tk island, La., bar whole property ; 
blit McrCteiiLL aaa not a kerarek. 
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escape from a dilemma which vexed his conscience—the necessity 
of fighting against his country, Venice, or fighting in an unjust 
cause. The behaviour of Morosini, de Cicon, and Leone cer¬ 
tainly indicates that William had a considerable show of right 
on his side—had more right than would be established by the 
mere fact that his wife Carintaua was the daughter of Rizzardo, 
whose claim to a Sixth had legally lapsed on his death in 1220. 

§ 15. William VilUhardouin makes war on F/uboia. In 1256 
William marched to Rupo, the ancient Orobiai, on the north¬ 
west coast of the island. His position as overlord gave him the 
upper hand. He summoned the two most prominent triarchs, 
Guglielmo and Narzotto : 1 they did not think it wise to disobey 
their liege lord, and he promptly laid them under arrest. 

Then Simona, the wife of Guglielmo and niece of William 
Villehardouin, and Felisa, the wife of Narzotto, accompanied by 
a number of the dalle Carccri family, appealed before the 
Venetian Bailo, Marco Gradenigo, ‘with rent raiment and 
dishevelled hair/ to beg his intervention for the release of the 
two barons. In the meantime William had sent a detachment, 
which took possession of the town of Negroponte, but the bailo 
at the head of his Venetians recaptured it He did not hold it 
long, however, for Geffrey de la Bruy&res, William’s nephew, 
soon arrived and drove the Venetians out. 

There ensued a long siege of a year and a month. The bailo 
blockaded the town with three galleys and erected a bulwark— 
said to have been built in one day—la difesa di Santa Maria dei 
Cuzzonelli. William de la Roche did all he could to assist the 
Venetians; even the Pope, Alexander IV., interfered, using his 
influence to induce William to come to terms. The long 
blockade was at length crowned with success, and the town 
capitulated at the beginning of 1258. 

During the siege William had kept troops in occupation of 
the Barony of Oreos, which he claimed ; these he now withdrew 
to concentrate his forces on Negroponte, leaving, however, a 
garrison in the town of Oreos. The new bailo Barozzi, who 
succeeded Gradenigo in 1258, acted with vigour, and in a battle 
which took place to the north of Chalkis completely defeated 
the army of Achaia. The prisoners captured in this engage¬ 
ment were sent to Venice. Barozzi, determined to follow up his 

1 Navagero cnlle thorn * i line compa/lroni.' 
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victory, continued his march northward to Orcos, but was re¬ 
pulsed with considerable loss in an attempt on that town. 
Among others Paolo Gradenigo, formerly bailo, lost his life. 

About the same time William gained another success in 
Attica. Causes of offence had passed between him and Guy de 
la Roche, William claiming the overlordship of Athens, which 
Guy refused to acknowledge. In 1258 William took decisive 
measures to punish Guy, invaded Attica, and defeated him in 
the battle of Knrvdi, notwithstanding the treachery of his 
trusted nephew, Geffrey de la Bruyferes, the baron of Karytena. 
William and Guy made peace on the understanding that the 
subject of their dispute was to be submitted to the arbitration 
of St. Louis. 

The result of Karydi, combined with the defeat at Oreos, 
rendered Venice inclined to make peace. The new bailo, 
T. Giustiniani (1259), was directed to treat with Villehardouin, 
and at the same time two ambassadors were sent to Morea. 

§ 16. Treaty of Thebes. But a series of events was now 
taking place, not immediately connected with the politics of 
Euboia, but destined soon to affect that island as well as all 
other parts of the empire of Romania. The first of these events 
was the battle of Pelagonia (Oct. 1259), in which William of 
Achaia was taken prisoner by Michael Palaiologos. Guy de la 
Roche, who was then absent in France, laying before king Louis 
his dispute with William, was elected temporary governor or 
bailo of the Morea. On hearing the news he returned with all 
possible speed to the East, and restored the order which had 
been disturbed through want of a responsible head. He set 
free the triarchs Gugliehno and Narzotto, and treated with 
Venice, which (January 2, 1262) empowered Andrea Barbarigo, 
the bailo, and others to arrange a peace with the prince of 
Achaia or his representatives. 

About the same time William was released from captivity on 
certain hard conditions, and returned to his principality. There, 
urged by his vassal, the Venetian Lorenzo Tiepolo, lord of 
Skyros and Skopelos, he consented to negotiate a treaty with 
Venice. The transaction took place in the house of Archbishop 
Henry at Thebes on the 15th and 16th of May, 1262. 

(1) The general basis of the treaty was the restitution of the 
status quo before the outbreak of the war, or as it was expressed 
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in the treaty before the Jady Carintana’s death, but with certain 
modifications. (2) The arrangement made in 1256, that Venice 
was to levy the custom duties, continues in force; but now the 
prince as well as the triarchs is declared exempt. (3) Venice 
also retained the quarters then granted to her, except the palace 
of Villehardouin in Negroponte, in which Michele Morosini, his 
procurator, had resided. (4) Venice engaged to restore to the 
triarchs all property which the baili had conferred in fief since 
1255. 1 (5) The triarchs engaged to demolish the castle of 

Negroponte; the site was to remain theirs, while the right of 
pre-emption of houses they might build thereon was reserved to 
\ enice. (6) Guglielmo, Narzotto, and Grapella were recognised 
as the terzieri. (7) All treaties mode between the triarchs and 
Venice to the detriment of the prince of Achaia were annulled 
—the treaties of 1211, 1216 of course remaining valid, so far as 
not modified by subsequent treaties in force. (8) William was 
recognised as lawful suzerain of the triarchs of Euboia. 
(9) William granted to Venice personal security for all 
Venetians in the Morea. 

Among the witnesses were Francesco da Verona, William de 
la Roche, Lorenzo Tiepolo (afterwards Doge). 

§ 17. Position of parties after the war. It will be seen that 
this treaty was least favourable to Venice of the three parties 
concerned. 

The triarchs had carried their point against William as to the 
Barony of Oreos, which remained in the hands of Grapella, 
while their relations to Venice were hardly altered. 

William, too, though unsuccessful in regard to the original 
caussa belli, had forced \ enice to recognise him as overlord of 
the triarchs. 

W hereas \ enice on the one hand had not much improved its 
relations with the Lombard barons, and on the other hand had 
suffered a decided defeat from Villehardouin. This, its first, 
attempt to become paramount in Euboia had been unsuccessful. 
W r e can see that the Republic was keenly sensible that it had 
made a mistake, by the principle of non-interference in feudal 

1 In practice exceptions seem to have Bailo in 1256 for 20 year* and were 
been made. Hopf mention# the cases allowed, Villehardouin consenting, to 
of D. Moro and Enrico Trevis&ni who retain them, 
received investiture* of fief* from the 
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disputes, which it henceforward instructed the haili of Negro- 
ponte to adopt. They were especially cautioned against 
sequestering fiefs. 

The settlement in Crete consoled Venice to a certain extent 
for her disappointment in Euboia. In 1266 Crete was called by 
the Doge fortitudo et rolur imperii, a phrase which in the next 
century became more applicable to Euboia. 

The relations of William with the triarchs continued friendly 
until the death of the former in 1278. He became especially 
attached to Guglielmo da Verona (the husband of his niece 
Simona), the oldest and most influential of the three; and 
actually conceived the plan of transferring to him the overlord¬ 
ship of not only his fellow triarchs but of the Duke of Athens. 
The plan was not earned out, as Guglielmo died in 1263, 
having been a lord of Euboia—at first a hexarch, and after the 
death of Alberto a triarch—for forty-seven years. It is said 
that the sons of Guy de la Roche were ready to transfer their 
allegiance to Guglielmo ; this shows that he must have been a 
person of influence and auctoritae. His claim to the kingdom of 
Thessalonicn—now only titular, but nevertheless a distinction— 
by his first wife, Helena of Montferrat, was recognised by the 
emperor, Baldwin II., and the Pope (1243-4); this gave him 
additional prestige. 

It may be mentioned here that Baldwin on his way from his 
lost capital to Italy in 1261 visited Euboia, and was honourably 
entertained by the triarchs. 

§ 18. Condition of EvJboia in the thirteenth century. The posi¬ 
tion of Venice in Negroponte resembled her position in Constan¬ 
tinople, and must be distinguished from her position in Crete, 
or even in the south of Messenia. Crete was regularly colonised 
by Venetians, its government was completely in the hands of 
Venetians, it was designed to be a second Venice, and Kandia 
was laid out on the model of the city of the lagoons; in Euboia 
Venice had at first merely a sort of naval station and diplomatic 
bureau. Though Koron and Modon were towns in a land which 
did not belong to her, the towns themselves were completely in 
the hands of her military castellans; whereas the town of 
Negroponte was not completely Venetian, but belonged to the 
Lombard lords of Euboia who resided in it 

Yet the bailo of Negroponte was more important than the 
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dukes of Crete in the general political transactions of Venice in 
the East, and was far more important than the captains who 
governed Koron and Modon. 1 The central position of Negro- 
ponte made it an important position, and it afterwards became 
the chief object of Venice’s concern. 

It was probably fortunate for the prosperity of Euboia that it 
was in the hands of Lombards, for Lombards were more likely 
than Franks to live peacefully with Venetians. For the 
Lombard character, partly chivalrous and partly commercial, 
was a sort of mean between the martial Frank and the trading 
Venetian; just as Venice itself was a sort of half-way house 
connecting the Greeks with the western nations, partaking of 
the character of both. Their mutual experience in the north of 
Italy rendered Venetians and Lombards suitable neighbours in 
the East. 

The Lombard barons were amateur corsairs, and the position 
of Euboia rendered it an excellent headquarters for such a 
pursuit. Narzotto dalle Carceri and Grapella were especially 
notorious for their energy and success in enriching themselves 
by piracy. They filled their castles with the spoils of ships 
taken in the Archipelago, and extended their expeditions as far 
as the coast of Asia Minor. Their ships numbered a hundred, 
and it is related that once near Anaia, a town facing Samos, 
they took the immense haul of 50,000 hyperpers’ worth of gems 
and precious metals. The Archipelago was infested with pirates 
at this time; even the de la Roches of Athens indulged in 
the art. 

A large number of kinsmen of the triarchs lived in Euboia, 
provided with appanages. Many had migrated from Lombardy 
and settled in Euboia. The empire of Romania in the thirteenth 
century resembled in one respect the English colonies in the 
nineteenth; it was a place for younger sons to try their 
fortunes. Nicol6 dalle Carceri, a nephew of R&vano, and 
brother of Marino and Rizzardo, was one of the first arrivals. 
He had a son Marino, first cousin of Narzotto; and a document 

1 The salary of th* B&ilo was 450, was consigned to thorn. The office of 
that of the Castellan 250 gold hyperpers. the Bailo according to Navagero(p. 997) 
In 1249 two councillors were appointed was to administer * ragion sommaria ‘ 
to assist the B&ilo, and in the following to the Venetians who were in Negro* 
yoar the duty of collecting the revenue ponte. 
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is extant in which Narzotto’s son Merinetto (of whom we shall 
hear more hereafter) grants to this Marino certain lands, in¬ 
cluding the village of Trapano. The sons of Alberto (brothers 
of Grapella) lived in the island, taking part in the war's in which 
their kinsmen were engaged, and doubtless also in the piratical 
expeditions—Leone, Butarello, Giovan Goberto, and Bouifacio. 
Francesco da Verona, Ic vidlart as he was called, a brother of 
Guglielmo L, was a person of special consequence; his sons 
afterwards became sestieri. 

The town of Negroponte was the general residence of the 
Lombard barons and their kinsmen; here all deeds and titles 
were issued; for it was common to all and not particularly 
identified with the triarch of central Euboia. 

We have already mentioned Otho de Cicon, the Burgundian, 
who among the lesser lords in Euboia was especially notable. 
Through his mother Sibylla he was connected with the ducal 
house of Athens; and by his wife Felisa he became lord of 
Karystos, which he converted into a strong fastness. The docu¬ 
ment which records his present to the abbey of Bellevaux in 
1250 is preserved in the Cartulaire de Bellevaux, 1 and is worth 
quoting. It shows that he too had a house in Negroponte. 

* Je Othe de Cycons, sires de Caryste, doigne I Tabbaye de 
Bellevaus en Bourgoigne de l'ordre de Cisteans, vint livr6cs de 
ma terre que je ait en Bourgoigne pour l'ame de moi et pour 
les ames de mon p£re, de ma m6re et de mon fr6re. Et vuoil 
et commant que al lor soit assende et delivr^e sitost comme on 
saurai que je serai trespassez de cest siegle. Et por ce que cest 
dons soit fermes et estables, ai-je fait sailer ces lettres de mon 
sdeL Et cc fut fait b. Aigrepont en ma maison, l’an de l’incar- 
nation Nostre Seigneur mille deux cents et cinquante, en 
dfoembre.’ 

The condition of the Greek population in Euboia was much 
ameliorated under the Latin domination. Euboia, like the 
other parts of the empire, must have experienced the general 
depression and misery produced by the incompetent misgovern- 
ment of the Angeloi. We learn that in the latter half of the 
thirteenth century the population was increasing, which is the 
surest sign of material improvement. During the war with the 

1 Quoted by Hopf in hie Abhandlung on Karystos, Sitsungsber. dcr Wiener 
Akad., 1853. 
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prince of Achaia, and still more afterwards during the war with 
the Palaiologoi, the inhabitants necessarily suffered; they were 
continually exposed to danger from pirates. Nevertheless, 
though of course there was not the same prosperity as there 
had been in the ninth and tenth centuries, there was a vast 
improvement on the twelfth. 

Thus the external clioregia of life which forms one, and that 
a large, portion of the happiness of the average man was 
probably enjoyed by the EuboiStes. 

As to the other factor, spiritual freedom, it meant to the 
Greeks of that time nothing more than orthodoxy; all their 
aspirations were limited by the horizon of the Greek Church. 
This also was secured to them. To judge from the fact that 
Theoddros was allowed to continue in his see, in spite of Arch¬ 
bishop Bcrard, the Greeks liad not to suffer much from Latin 
attempts at conversion. 

We must not omit to mention that there were a considerable 
number of Jews in Euboia, who were compelled to pay a large 
proportion of taxes. We shall have occasion to mention this 
point again. 


II. 

(1262—1385.) 

§ 19. Divisions of the Second Period. During this period the 
Venetian power grows and becomes finally predominant in the 
island; the Lombards become completely dependent on Venice. 
It is a period of wars; and a point I would insist on is that it 
was just these wars that specially favoured the extension of 
Venetian influence. 

The period may be conveniently divided into three parts : 

(1) 1262-1303, from the Treaty of Thebes to the Peace of 
1303 between Venice and the Greek emperor. The character¬ 
istic of this sub-period is that the Lombards and Venetians arc 
combined in a war against the Greeks. 

(2) 1303-1340, from the Peace with the Greeks to the death 
of Pietro dalle Carceri. Venetian power is opposed by the 
Lombards, who combine with the Catalonians, but finally 
prevails. The devastations of Turkish pirates promote union 
among the Latins. 
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(3) 1340-1385, from the death of Pietro dalle Careen* 
whereby the last obstacle to Venetian domination is removed* 
to the death of NicoEd dalle Carceri, after which Venice 
appoints the triarcha herself Venice is dominant, but the 
Lombard barons have still an independent position, and some¬ 
times oppose the Republic. 


1 , 


(120S—1303.) 

§ 20. jVw Tcnid'i. The triarclts who consented to the 
Peace of 1202 did not survive it long. Gnglielmo da Verona 
died iu the following year* and was succeeded by his eldest son 
GuglieknOp who married Margaret de Neuilly* daughter of John 
do Neuilly, baron of Passavn, and became thereby marshal of 
Achaia. Narzotto and Grapella died some yearn afterwards. 
The former was succeeded by his son Marino II.* who was called 
Merinetto, Giapella had no children; and so his Third was 
divided between his wife's nephews, Gaetano and Grapozzo, sons 
of F rancesco da Verona, and grandson* of Gugtielmo I. Grnpozzo 
received the Sixth in northern Buboia—the Barony of Oreca; 
Gaetano the Sixth in southern Euboia, including Larmena. 

§ 21, Change in the- situation of affairs: the Greeks threaten 
Euboia. The new triarchs found themselves in a new situation. 
A great change took place in tho politics of the East after the 
Greek victory of Pelagonia in I23&. and the recovery of 
Constantinople in 1261, The appearance of Charles of Anjou 
in Italy and his coalition with the Pope introduced another 
novelty. We may say that 1260 marks a definite division iti 
the history of Romania. The influence of the Palaiologoi in 
western Romania begins with the battle of Pelagonia; and the 
importance of the Genoese in the eastern seas dates from tho 
Treaty of Nymphaion in 1261. 

There were three separate points at which the Emperor 
Michael tried to boat bade the western nations from the limits 
of the old Byzantine empire: Northern Greece, where, however* 
it was chiefly the Greek Angeloi dynasty that he had to contend 
against* Euboia, and the Peloponnesus, In Morea the Sebasto- 
kratbr* assisted by the Slavonic settlers, carried on a land 
K.S.—V0L, vi r. a A 
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warfare against the Franks; North Greece was harassed both 
by land and sea; and the Greek fleet, which often cruised in the 
Gulf of Volo, was able to vex the Lombards of Negroponte, as 
well as the coasts of Thessaly. 

A common foe both strengthened the bonds between the 
prince of Achaia ’ and his Euboian vassals, and caused friendly 
relations to subsist between them and Joannes of Ncopatrai. 
Guglielmo da Verona, who used to maintain 400 knights, 
shortly before his death in 1263 supplied Villehardouin with a 
contingent to subjugate the Slav revolt in Tzakonia; and 
William afterwards aided the triarchs when they were hard 
pressed. 

But the interests of Venice were not the same as those of the 
feudal lords; and as the Greeks were not her rivals in commerce 
she felt no disinclination to keep on good terms with Michael. 
The Treaty of Nymphaion, which he had concluded with the 
Genoese in 1261, opening the Black Sea to them, aud granting 
important privileges, alarmed Venice, and forced her into an 
alliance with the power which commanded the gates of the 
Euxine. The policy of such an alliance for both parties was 
further increased by the rise of Charles of Anjou, and his 
coalition with the Curia. Genoa was at this time au ally of 
Charles. 

§ 22. Treaty between Venice and Michael in 1265. Accord¬ 
ingly in 1265 a treaty was arrauged between Michael Palaiologos 
and Venice, establishing an * affection pure and without guile ’ 
(arfcnrqv /ca$apav kclL aSoXievrov) between the two parties, on 
the thoroughgoing basis that Venice was to oppose all powers 
who attacked the Greek empire, not excepting even the Pope; 
the kings of France, Sicily, Castile, England (TyAcXw'a?), 
Aragon fPay ovva<t), Count Charles of Anjou, the "Republics of 
Genoa, Pisa, and Ancona are expressly mentioned. Korone and 
Methone were left in the possession of the Republic, as well as 
Crete and the islands in the Aegean which belonged to it 
already. 

In regard to the war in Euboia arrangements are made in 
some detail. It will be advisable to give the original text: 

Et? tov E vpnrov iva eyaxriv eX rt tyovat (njpepov. Xva Btoaet 
avTols rj ftaaiXela pov tov 'A \pvpbv tottov et? teddurpa teal 
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TTOMfsTUtrtp iv avrip avairav<T£i<;< eWl $£ e^et 1} 0. p. pfiynv 
ptm rov Efrpfaov eat eup&rtci™ & Bevcrmop tva eyp 
V &.& «aTOKwpa'niiUiw ^ atcdMv rov <A\p6pov, Stt®9 ^ 
iviUpva-iv faro T^T Tomurt^ ™&a* £p®<™/ia *al Trovipa ot h 
y ^virmoi teal dvOfcopl^at T atna eh fadpteeiav rmv 

iv -re# Etyhry ixBpSiv t% 0 p r A arh<w pkyp^ &v £wy 0 eof 
teal yimpm. tytcptvrfc y & p. rov E ipfaov teal T 6re ha 
aTroXtio-T} tj fir p. teal rijv rata trip tneaXav 77pot; to ptpos rfp 
TWmfff Sre pfrXtu 'troXepdv v fi, p, ptrd teal rfc rov $«£ 
fiortfdas roh ek rov E&pnrov Aarhus ov pip uTroareCXp 1) 
BewTi'tt mpfM X tav fj tfjfrta 0orfnav afrr&v A\\d \al 
ot h Tip Edphnp tvpuTKQptvat BevtrtxoL el ph> ii^u X iMnv 
ajo to 5 pepovs twv intim Aarivoiv teed v 4 tranrtv lS tx ^ Ka \ 
o&re rok Aarhois trvppaxovatv ovre r§ 0. p. dimStwvtrut ha 
jtvXi'Lo-awvTtLt Kill avrol teal to Trpaypa avr&v rrapk rov pipovs 
rijs 0- p. ms veil ot Xonrot Bev^riKot* et ■&£ dvri^tK^crovaiv oLroi 
pera r&v ixtiere A arivutv t® pipa rij? 0. p . d? rov Kurd run 
Evpiirtarwit yevijc-opevov iroXepov ha K al ek avroits teal eh to 
■jrp&ypa avr&v ttolj} p 0. p. o-irep 0ov\erat- <)$6 tqv U 0ot)6da 
Qeov ttrrtXaSr}~at 17 0 , p, tov Eupfarov tow tuttov oi/ ^bplatecTat 
17 B everta fypvtra iu akrtp Kara rfjv ji jptpov, ha Swtrct tovtov 
iraXiv t) 0. p. Trpbs rov svyeviar arov hovKa Beiter£a$ xal to 
Kovpovvtov avTW' teal t 7 toXlv t ovtov ko$w tynert 

rrfptpop} 

Tlie treaty was confirmed by the Dnge with same modifier- 
tions in 1268. 

§ 2;1 Licutio of Xarndos. Oonsidcrabb assistance was ren¬ 
dered to the Greek emperor in Ins designs on Euboia from an 
unexpected quarter. 

Marino II., son and heir of N&rzotto dailo Career!, was a minor 
at the time of Ms father's death, and Ids Third was managed 
for him by his mother Fdtsa, who resided in Negroponte with 
him and four daughters. Felisa, who was still young and 
charming, made the acquaintance of a certain. Italian gentleman 
of no very brilliant origin, named Ltcario* whose family had come 


1 The text in. to be ibnntt In lbe 
S<imnff^>eric&ti of (Jte yienna Actdemy 
in llM, edited by Thunim. I bjive 
ywd dte abbreviifiiHj P. ft t fo; j®ncn\.ff ft 


f* w - a menus n 3in<J]Qt. place 

('atflirs'), 

* CaJlod by the fiysaniina b iitarian & 
PathyiiLiats uni Uihf|iboTOs Gtegoria, 
A A 2 
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to Euboia from Vicenaa, and who now resided in Karystos with 
his brothei. They M in love; but- the kinsfolk of the lady did 
not approve of the amour* When Francesco da Verona and his 
brother Giber to became aware that their siater had secretly 
married Lieniin, they vowed vengeance against the ad venturer 
of KArystos, He fled and tried in vain through the influence of 
friends" to conciliate the barons. He finally occupied the castle 
of Ancroopylaij near Karystos, and having strongly fortified it 
and collected a number of adventurous friends, converted it into 
an independent sea-castlc, from which he used to descend and 
plunder the neighbouring farms and villages. He thus reduced 
tile country people to such a state of terror that they took up 
their abode within the walls of the nearest town and did not 
venture to pmsiie their work in the fields without the precaution 
of stationing sentries (rffiepocnc o'itoi)} 

He soon bethought himself of forming relations with the 
Greek emperor, who was then making attempts to wrest Euboia 
from the Lombards, He first sent ambassadors to Michael, and 
afterwards went himself, leaving a- sufficient garrison in his 
forties* Michael readily caught at Licnrio's promises to restore 
Eubda to the empire, A Greek garrison was placed in 
Aucmopybi, and a guerilla naval warfare began, in which the 
islands of the Archipelago suffered from both parties. 

§ 24* Battle of Voh, It was not until 1275 that the first 
decisive engagement in which the Latins of Euboia wore 
engaged took place. In that year the Greek admiral Fhilan- 
thrdp&nos was stationed in the gulf of Yolo, while the despot 
Joannes Pal&iologos led an army by land against Joannes 1. of 
Neopatrai The latter cultivated friendly relations with the 
Latins, especially with the barons of Euboia and the Duke of 
Athens. His interests rendered him also friendly to Charles of 
Anjou, as both desired to hinder the westward advance of the 
Palaiologci in Thessaly and Spekes* The assistance of Joan de 
la Roche secured to Joannes, the Sebastokratfir, a brilliant 
victory at K eopatrai. 

1 karto-9—misled bv which nairtO Finbiy sttlticod the Gnedi historians to suppose 

}J4VH in one ]>1 aco id-cntitied him with that L was the artide. 

thn Gcuquq Zacharto Tho omiagiail 1 $ra NiklphoroS Grigoras, vol* i* 

of ilia L anm perbapi from ft Httto {eth Bonn) p, 95. aj-j. 

dangcJWlf knowledge of IttUau, which 
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But this defeat was the indirect cause of a victory fur the 
Greeks, wind] went far towards consoling them. 

When the Lombards of Negro ponte heard the good news, they 
conceived the idea of attacking the Greek fleet which lay off 
DcmStriaa* They had already prepared a small fleet not f° r 
the purpose of attacking the imperial navy., says Nikephoros 
Gregoras, for that they deemed would be much the same as to 
shoot at the sky oitpavuv Tofedetr), but to defend tlreir 
own shores. The good news of Necputnu induced them to 
abandon their defensive polity, A Venetian, Filippo Sanudc,. 
was darted commander ■ ho was (.lie son of a former baiio, 
Leone Saiiudo, 

The chief Lombard lords, Guglielmo, Gaetano, Giborto, 
Francesco, Butarcllo, took part in the bold enterprise; and 
although the Greeks numbered eighty ships and they them¬ 
selves twenty-two, of which only twelve were war galleys, they 
completely defeated the admiral FhikmthrdpGnos, who was 
himself severely wounded. 

But an accidental circumstance turned this success into a 
defeat. 

It happened that John Falaiologos and the Greek fugitives 
from the unlucky field of Neopatmi arrived at that moment on 
the coast; and hearing of the misfortune of the Greek fleet he 
manned the routed galleys, which were driven shoreward, with 
the remnant of the land army. The Lombards, already weary, 
were surprised and disconcerted at the unexpected attack, and 
suffered a disastrous defeat. Guglielmo, the temoro and 
marshal of Achaia, was killed; Gaetano, the sestiero, Francesco 
da Verona* his father, BuWelle dalle Carcexi, and the captain, 
SanudOj with many others of lesser note were taken prisoners, 
GEberto da Verona was fortunate enough to escape. 

It should bo noticed that in accordance with their engage¬ 
ments to Michael, the Venetians of Euboia officially took no 
part in the action; but nevertheless Venetian mercenaries 
assisted tire triarchy and the captain was a Venetian, In 1273 
the Venetians had taken care to strengthen the castle which 
commanded the bridge at Chalk is, 

§ 25. The Greeks itmqu.tr Eitkina; career qf ZAwrio. The 
admiral Philantbr5p£nus and Licario, who was probably present 
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at the battle of Volo, prosecuted the war against Euboia, where 
the defence new chiefly devolved on Giber to da Verona, who 
succeeded as triarch his slain nephew Guglidmo. John, Duke 
of Athens, contributed aid, and the Venetian Baib seems to have 
been not over-strict in observing the neutrality to which he was 
bound, 

The chief event of 127(5 was the siege of Knry&tos, the strong¬ 
hold of Otho de Giron, Licario blockaded it by land and sea; 
hut the natural strength of the place, rendered still stronger by 
art, defied for a long time the besiege its, to whom its strength 
made it a capture all the more desirable. Licario was at hist 
successful, and wag invested by the grateful emperor with the 
island of Euboia, with the obligation of serving the emperor 
with 200 knights, Michael was introducing the feudal system 
among the Greeks, lie also gave Licaiio a noble Greek lady, 
richly dowered; we arc not told what happened to his first wife 
Fdisa dalle Gnrnei'i. During the siege of Karystos the island 
was devastated by another division of the Greek fleet which had 
its headquarters at Qiaos, The fall of Karystos was followed 
by the capture of four other fortresses, la Clisura, Armena 
(Larmena 1 ) J Mandril cho and Kuppa. 

In the meantime Venice had recovered its interest in Euboia 
which had flagged after the treaty of 1262. S3 lc preferred that 
the island should remain in the possession of the Lombards than 
pass into the hands of the Greeks. Accordingly in a treaty with 
Michael in 1277 (March 10), it was expressly stipulated that it 
the Venetians assisted the triarchy in their war with the Greeks 
such assistance should not form a <mus belli between Venice 
and the empire. (This principle was employed again in 1280 
in a treaty between the empire and Floranz of Hamault, Prince 
of Aetmia, wherein the peace was confined to Aehaia, it being 
agreed that aid given by Florenz elsewhere to the foes of the 
Greeks should not prejudice the general peace. It was also 
employed in the treaty between Genoa and Venice in 1200, see 
§ 33.) At the sumo time tire prisoner's Gaetano and Butarello 
were released as well a$ 500 Venetian captives, 

Licario,, who was now the imperial vice-admiral, had been very 
successful. lie had taken five strong places in Euboia, and iu 
1 Lis t Ad rally the Tt&jiai] article 
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the same year he reduced Skopelos and Lemnos. Lemnos was 
stoutly defended by the Grand Duke Paolo Navigajoso, who 
refused Michaels offer of 60,000 gold hyperpers. He, and 
after liis death his wife, succeeded in protracting the siege of 
his castle till 1278, but the rest of the island was won by 
Licario s aims. He next determined to make an attempt on 
Chalkis. 

Gibcrto da Verona and his friend John de la Roche, the hero 
of Neopatrai, marched forth to meet him with a force of Sicilian 
mercenaries who had served King Manfred. Licario was com¬ 
pletely victorious, and captured the persons of Giberto and the 
Duke of Athens, who were both wounded. The defeated army 
took refuge in Chalkis, capturing in their retreat a small body 
of Spaniards who had too rashly pursued them. To their 
amazement Licario stayed his hand and did not advance on 
the capital, although he had gained the day and had a fleet 
at Oreos to back him. 

It appears that for the second time a battle in Thessaly 
influenced the course of events in Euboia. Just as three years 
before the uews of the battle of Neopatrai elated the Lombards 
and produced the disaster of Volo, so now the news of the 
battle of Pharsalos, where John the Sebastokratbr had com¬ 
pletely defeated the imperial forces under Synadbnos anti 
Kav&llarios, saved Negroponte from an attack. Soon afterwards 
assistance arrived to the menaced city. Jaques de la Roche 
(a cousin of John, Duke of Athens) governor of Nauplion, 
mustered a body of knights and marched to its relief. In 
conjunction with him the Venetian Boilo, Nicolb Morosini, took 
measures for its defence, and Licario gave up for the time all 
thought of attempting it. 

But though Negroponte was saved, the rest of the island was 
in the bands of the Greeks. As governor of Euboia, Licario 
established himself in the strong castle of Filla which 
commanded the Lelantine plain. 

Licario s successes must have had from private causes a 
peculiar zest for him. He had humbled the haughty 1 family 
of Verona who despised an alliance with him. Giberto, his 

3 The expression ifpi, regard to the Lombard lords of Euboia. 

(nipcreiliuvi) is used by Nikephoros in 
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brother-in-law, was his prisoner, and lie himself, who had once 
been looked on os a vulgar hind, and had afterwards become 
the freebooter of Anemopylai, was now the lord of Euboia, high 
in imperial favour. He was now made Great Constable. 1 The 
career of Licario, though we know it only in such brief outline, 
presents to the imagination material for a drama. The last 
scene is given us ready-made by Nikephoros Gregoras : 

* The ruler (d/rj^Yo?) of Euboia is led in chains by Ikarios to 
the emperor; and having survived but for a short space he died. 
Now his death was on this wise. When he entered the palace 
and stood near the door as behoves a prisoner, and saw the 
emperor himself sitting on the imperial throne, and round about 
him all the court standing in brilliant and elegant array; and 
saw Ikarios, the slave of yesterday or the day before (rov 
ical irporpna BovXov), now in brilliant apparel and insolent 2 
manner coming in and going out, and conversing in the 
Emperor’s ear,—lie straightway snaps the thread of life and 
falls forward suddenly upon the floor, being unable to en¬ 
dure the violent reversal of fortune (to ttj 9 /9tata9 tv%t]<! 
trapaKoyov).’ 

Butarello dalle Carceri who had been the negotiator of a 
treaty between Joannes of Neopatrai and Charles of Naples, 
seems to have fallen about the same time into the hands of 
the Greeks; his eyes were put out. 

Licario soon afterwards succeeded Philanthropenos as admiral, 
and did good service for the Greeks by expelling the Venetians 
from the islands of the Archipelago. As lord of Euboia he 
still made Filla his headquarters. We hear nothing more 
of him. 

§ 26. The triarchy. In the same year as the Greek successes 
in Euboia took place, the castle of the Navigajosi in Lemnos 
fell. Paolo Xavigajoso, who died during the siege, had two 
daughters, Maria and Agnese; Maria was married to Giberto 
da Verona the triarch, Agnese to Gaetano the hexarch. The 
widow of Paolo, who defended the castle after his death, took 
refuge with her daughter Maria in Euboia. At tins time Agnese 
and her husband Gaetano were absent in Naples at the court 

1 tliyeu KovocravKos ; Pachymeres, 3 4 Sundering' is the exact word for 
J/i?A. Pal. v. 27. aofrapov : Nik. Gr*g. vol. i. p. 96. 
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of Charles, and Leone dalle Carceri acted as vice-hexarck for 
Gaetano in his absence, as we learn from the introductions 
which Charles gave to Galcran dTvry whom he sent in 1278 
to act as bailo of Morea. The triarchs named are Giberto, 
Marino and Leone; the fact that Grapozzo is not also men¬ 
tioned perhaps indicates that Leone at this time was acting 
for him also. 

Grapozzo married Beatrice the daughter of Giberto. Her 
brothers Guglielmo and Francesco died young; she was there¬ 
fore heiress of her lather's Third. Her mother Maria admin¬ 
istered it after Giberto's death, and is mentioned among the 
triarchs of Euboia as late as 1310. 

Marino II. died without heirs, and his two Sixths were 
inherited by his sister Alice, who married Giorgio Ghisi, lord 
of Tenos and Chalandritza. Thus a Sixth in northern and 
a Sixth in southern Euboia passed iuto the family of the 
Ghisi. 

§ 27. Altitude of Venire; treaty of Orvieto. The dominant 
influence of Venice in the Archipelago received a blow from 
the scu-campaigns of Licario; almost all the islands were in 
Greek hands in 1280. It was apparent that the thorough¬ 
going offensive and defensive alliance of 12G5 with the Greeks 
versus the nations of the West was unnatural and therefore 
impracticable. It was the Genoese who had no hand in the 
events of 1204, not the Venetians, who were the natural allies 
of the Greeks; we need not therefore be surprised to find 
Venice in 1281 concluding a treaty that ran directly contrary 
to that of 12G5. 

The treaty of Orvieto (July 3,1281) was a coalition between 
Charles of Anjou, Venice, and the Pope for a grand expedition 
against the Greeks to restore the empire of Romania and 
establish on the throne the titular emperor, Philip I. of Cour¬ 
tenay. Though preparations were made and preliminary 
skirmishes took plate among the Greek islands, especially about 
Euboia, the expedition was prevented by the Sicilian Vespers ; 
just as the expedition which was to follow the Treaty of Viterbo, 
1267, had been prevented by the invasion of Conradin. 

But in 1285 after long negotiations, a peace was patched 
up between the Emperor Andronik os and Venice, which 
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shows that Euboia was the chief apple of discord. It was 
expressly agreed that hostilities in Euripos should not affect the 
general peace. 

From 1281 Venice enters upon an active policy in Euboia. 
I do not think that this change was due merely to the fact 
that the Greek advauces under Licario interfered with her 
interests and possessions at the time. This of course was very 
important in determining her general policy. But I conceive 
that a special circumstance in regard to Euboia created a new 
interest in it, and induced her to exert unwonted activity in its 
behalf. This circumstance was the death of William Ville- 
hardouin, the overlord of the Triarchs, without male issue. 
The suzerainty was now in the hands of a woman. Venice 
foresaw that future princes of Achaia would not be likely to 
interfere in Euboian affairs, having quite enough to do in Achaia, 
where the hostility of the Greeks was now continually engagiug 
the attention of the Franks ; and consequently the field seemed 
clear for the extension of Venetian influence. 

§ 28. Recovery of Eiiboia, from the Greeks . In 1279 Euboia, 
with the exception of Negroponte the capital, was as we have 
seen in the power of the Greeks. The feature of the next 
sixteen years is the gradual recovery of the island by the joint 
efforts of the Venetians and Lombards. The lukewarmness 
displayed by the former after the war with the Prince of Achaia 
had given place to a decided and ultimately paramount interest 
in the island; and the popular baili, Nicol6 Morosini, called 
‘the good/ and Nicolb Falier, acted with energy against the 
Greeks. 

The first fortress they recovered was la Clisura; it fell by 
treachery. An Italian of Euboia, Bonagiunto Forese, induced 
some of the garrison to betray it; with the help of sailors, sup¬ 
plied by the Bailo Falier, the castle was taken (about 12S1). 
Argalia was the next to fall (? 1282) and it seems that Forese 
was invested by Venice with these two places as a reward for 
his services. 

During the next fourteen years Filla, Manducho, Kuppa and 
the other fortresses were recovered one by one. Karystos, 
Larmena and Metropyle in the south of the island held* 
out until 1296. Their reduction brings us to speak of a 
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Lombard lord who was very prominent in Euboia at that 
time. 

§ 29. Bonifacio da V erona. Bonifacio da Verona was son of 
Francesco, U vicllart, and nephew of Giberto. His natural 
parts, bis wisdom and bis knightly bearing secured him the 
favour of young Guido, Duke of Athens; and one of the most 
interesting chapters in Ramon Muntuner, the historian of the 
Catalonian Grand Company, relates to him. But before quoting 
this we may give Muntnner’s account of his early life, which 
though untrue possesses interest. 

It is truth that the lord of Verona had three sons. His 
eldest lie made heir of Verona; to the second he gave a goodly 
army of thirty knights and thirty knights’ sons and sent him 
to Morea, to the Duchy of Athens. And he who was Duke of 
Athens, father of this Duke of whom I tell you [Duke Guy], 
received him with the greatest kindness, bestowed on him much 
of his own possessions and made him a powerful ricke-bomme ; 
then he gave him a wife with great riches and made him 
knight. Anil by this lady he had two sons and two daughters. 
And when his brother knew that it went so well with him, 
Messire Boniface 1 who was the youngest of all said to his 
eldest brother that he wished to go and join his brother in 
Morea; and this project pleased his eldest brother greatly and 
lie aided him with the best he could. 

‘His only possession was a castle which he sold to equip 
himself. His brother knighted him because it was better to 
set out as a knight than as a squire, for in these countries no 
son of a riche-komme is of any account (nest consieUrt) until 
he be a knight. The Duke received him well on his arrival. 
He found his brother dead, leaving two sons and a daughter. 
He looked on himself as ruined, for the property of his nephews 
could not benefit him. The Duke comforted him and had his 
name entered for a fair and good income for him and his com¬ 
pany, and thus he lived for seven years, and was the most 
elegantly dressed man at the court. And the good Duke of 
Athens remarked his good sense and his understanding, although 
lie did not preteud to remark it; and moreover he found him 
full of wisdom in counsel.’ * 

1 la Spanish 'micer Bonifaci de * I have translated from Buchou’s 
Vcroiia * version of Munlaucr. 
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§ 30. Bonifacio da Vei'ona hiii/hts Guy, Duke of Athens. 
Muntnuer recounts the following incident, ‘afin que les rois, fils 
de rois et riches-hommcs prennent bon excmplc.’ 

'It came to pass one day that the good Duke of Athens 
wished to take the order of knighthood; and he convoked the 
cort6s of all the land, and ordained that on St. John’s day in 
June all the noble men in his duchy should assemble in Thebes, 
where he wished to take the order of knighthood. He likewise 
convoked the prelates and all other good people (Jtvnnes yens). 
Then he caused to be published in all the empire, in all the 
Dcspotate and all Vlachia, that every man who desired to come 
thither had only to present himself and he would receive from 
him favours and presents. And this plenary court was proclaimed 
six months before its assemblage. 

‘So at the time at which the duke convoked his plenary 
court, everyone hastened to get fair apparel made for himself 
and his suite, and also to distribute such to the jongleurs in 
order to give more lustre to the court. Well, the day of the 
high court arrived, and in all the court there was no one more 
elegantly and more nobly dressed than Messire Boniface and 
his company. He had fully a hundred brands [of wax] marked 
with his arms. He borrowed wherewith to defray all their 
expense, engaging in advance the money which he was to 
receive later. Well, the festival commenced in splendid wise. 
And when they came into the great church where the duke was 
to receive the order of kuighthood, the Archbishop of Thebes 
said Mass, and on the altar were deposited the arms of the 
duke. All awaited with anxiety the moment at which the duke 
should receive the order of knighthood, and they imagined as 
a great marvel that the King of France and the Emperor would 
have disputed it and have held it a great honour that the duke 
should wish to receive the order of chivalry from their hands. 
And at the moment at which all were thus expectant, he caused 
Messire Boniface da Verona to be called. He immediately 
presented himself and the duke said to him : ‘Messire Boniface, 
sit here quite close to the Archbishop, for I wish you to arm me 
knight.’ Messire Boniface said to him: ‘Ah, lord, what say 
you ? Assuredly you jest with me.’ * No/ said the duke, ‘ for 
I wish it to be so.' And Messire Boniface seeing that he spake 
from the bottom of his heart, ndvanced to the altar near the 
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Archbishop and gave the duke the order of knighthood. And 
when he had created him. knight the duke said in presence of 
all; ‘ Massive Boniface, the custom is that always those who 
receive a knight should make him a present. Well, I wish to 
do quite the opposite. You have made mo knight and I give 
you, dating from to-day, a revenue of fifty thousand sdatomrjwis 
to possess for over, for you and yours, and all of it in castles and 
other goodly places and in freehold, to do with it all your will. 
I give you also to wife the daughter of a certain baron, who is 
portioned under my lordship, and who is lady of a third part 
of the island and the city of Negropouto. 

* Lo how iu one day and one hour he gave him a fair inherit¬ 
ance. And eertes it wa$ the most noble gift for a long time 
that any prince made in a single day. And it was a thing new 
and strange. And Messire Boniface lived rich and opulent-' 

Muntaner knew Bonifacio personally and had heeu iu his 
house in Negroponte. Bonifacio’s habit of dressing in very rich 
attire seems to have produced a great impression on him. He 
is mistaken aa to the possessions of his wife; she was not the 
daughter of a tr larch. We have already heard of Otho de 
Cicou, lord of Karystos and Asginn, He and Felisa had three 
chi Id re n. Agues, Sicgwin and Guy. In I2S4? Sicgwin was dead, 
and Guy a prisoner at Constantinople, whither Felisa went to 
ransom him in vain ; no more was heard of him. Thus Agnes 
inherited Karystos, which was in the possession of the Greeks, 
and Aegina. Hence her husband Bonifacio was entitled Lord 
of Karystos, Aegina 1 and Gardiki. 

^ 31. /from )ery of Karystos. In 12S)(3 Bonifacio determined 
to make Karystos and all that belonged to Agnes' heritage really 
as well as nominally bis own. He was successful in wresting 
from the Greeks the three cststles which they stilt retained in 
Euboia, Karystos, Larmena and Metropylc; while the Bailo 
J, Barozzi was attempting to recover Tbernsia. and Santorin, 
It does not appear that Metropyle belonged to the Barony of 
Karystos, and we know that Larmena belonged to Gaetano's 
Sixth, We may conjecture then that Bonifacio held Larmena 

1 RantfitLcEo do Aragon^ tht grand.' eastii et iusuLie Arenas' — another 
SOti of Bonifacio di Verona, i& named oiampie of the propemi ty of the 
1 doraiiiator Egtisnae“ and * domi sioa article to ircHpasS. 
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in fief from Gaetano and Metro pyle from him or one of the 
other triarchs. Ho was now one of the most important lords 
in Euboia. 

§ 32. Situation in 1206; Venice Thus in 2206 Buboia was 
again in the hands of the Latins; hot the importance of Venice 
in the island had been greatly increased by the war with the 
Greeks, Accident gave the Republic at this time a specially 
good opportunity for interfering in the affairs of the Lombards, 
for the baronies happened to be altogether in the hands of 
ladies. Gaetano and Gmpozzo the hexarchs were dead; the 
Sixth of the former in Southern Eubok descended to Ids 
daughter Maria; that of Grapoazo in Northern Euboia was in 
the bauds of his wife Beatrice, as her sou Pietro dalle Carcori 
was a child. The same lady Beatrice was heiress also of central 
Enboia, but her mother Maim seems to have managed it, or at 
least part of it The remaining two Sixths were held by Alice, 
sister of Marino IX, AH these ladies were afterwards married 
—Maria dalle Carceri to Alberto PallavicEtri, Beatrice to Jean 
de Noyers, and Alice to Giorgio Ghisfi — but at this time 
Venice and Bonifacio da Verona were the chief powers in the 
island, 

We have already mentioned that the population of Euboia 
increased in the latter half of the thirteenth century. The 
Jews formed an important part of the taxpayers, and in 1201 a 
considerable extra tax was levied on them to meet the increase 
of salary (250 to 400 hyperpers), which was to compensate the 
Venetian councillors of Ncgroponte for the disability to trade 
which had been imposed on them. The Jews addressed a 
petition against this hardship, which was temporarily success¬ 
ful, but in 129*7 the innovation came into force again. Some¬ 
times exemptions from these taxes were granted to particular 
families. Among foreigners who acquired property in the island 
and became Venetian citizens is mentioned C atari no GnerciOj a 
Genoese* Venice herself extended her own possessions. The 
Bailo Nicolo Falier was directed (at end of 1281) to purchase 
as large a portion as possible of the site of the demolished castle 
of Chalkis; and in 1284 the property of one Marco Manolesso 
was purchased. Venetian churches, were richly endowed. 

The strict watch which Venice maintained over the conduct 
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of its officers ami governors—her determination to prevent 
private interfering with public interests, one of the causes of 
her success—is illustrated by a circumstance which happened 
in 12S9. Nieold Quinni, who had been Bailo of Negroponte in 
127o, bad a dispute with Marco Sanudo, second Duke of Naxos, 
respecting Andres which S&nudo held and Quinni claimed* Tut 
1289 Quinti did bis utmost to secure his own appointment to 
the post of Bailo of Negroponte ; but as it was suspected he 
intended to use the position in order to pursue private ends and 
take measures against the Duke of Nasos, the Republic refused 
to appoint him. The matter was arranged by a money payment 
■oil the part of Sanudo in 1292. 

§ 33. War of Venice and ike Umpire continued until 1803. 
Ironi 128 d to 1204 Byzantium and Venice were at peace except 
in Euboia, and even in Euboia perhaps there were not very 
serious hostilities; at least it i& probable that the castles which 
Venice assisted in recovering were recovered before 12So, and 
that hostilities were suspended until Bonifacio's enterprises in 
1296, But in 1294 war broke out between Genoa and Venice, 
and entailed on the latter a war with Andronikov Pisa, winch 
had lately suffered the ruinous defeat of Meloria, aided Venice 
with what aid it could The Archipelago became the scene of 
another naval war of piratical character, in which the Venetians 
of Euboia took part, 

Venice made peace with Genoa in 1299, but did not come 
tc terms with Andronik os, in spite of all attempts to negotiate 
a treaty until 1303, The peace of 12D9 is interesting, j n that 
it afford3 a parallel to the treaty of 1277 between Venice and 
Michael VIII, Support given by tbe Genoese to the Greeks 
against Venice was not to found a firsts belli between the 
Republics This was almost equivalent to stipulating that 
tbe war should be restricted to the east part of 4 tbe 
Mediterranean. 

At length in 1303 the war, which consisted mainly in piratical 
depredations (the Bailo of Negroponte fitting out armatoh), 
came to an end and a ten years' peace was made, which in 1310 
was renewed for twelve years more. 
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IV ^BAIU OF NEGRQPuXTE, 


ISM. rietro Bnvlw (il Eaneo}. 

(1216-1222. Not recorded.) 
1222-1224, Eenedctto Falior. 
(1224-12,12, Not recorded.} 
1252-1254* Ltwne Sun ado. 
12E4.-1260, Pnoio Gtndcuigo, 
i256-12(ja, Marco QrmlnnigD, 

1258- 1259. Andrea BuauL 

1259- 1261. Tommasn GfusiMam. 
12(11-1203, Andrea Burba rigo, 

l 2o 3-■ 126 6 , Nicolb ] jiu' - l)i:vi^fj, 

I £65—1266. Gitarto Dandolo. 
1266-1267. Filippo Orio, 

1507-12(53, MArcO Bembo. 

1258 1260. Andrea Daadolo. 
1509-1271, Andrea /*no. 

1271-127*. Nice!* MigknL 
1273-1575. Vittore Delbno. 

1275-12 "fi. Nicolb QuirinL 

1270--1277, Andrei DnnJolo Dj-pctt^r 

1277-1273. Piotro 2*na 

1273-15S9, Niccib Mono*inl Rohho, 

1209-1582. Xiooli FnlEer. 

1532-1233. Andre* Zeno, 

1583-1235, Giovanni Zeno. 

1.535-12S7, Jacopo da Molina. 
1587-1235, Marino Scran zo. 

1230- 1201, Mateo Miohicli. 

1231- 1203, Nieoli Giinrfiniani. 
(1203-1295. Not recorded.) 
1205-1297, Jucopo Emojizi. 
1207-1299. Francesco Contarinj, 
1209-1300. Giovanni da Canal*, 
1300-1395, Andrea Kcno. 

IS02-139J. HYiincoEco Bandolo, 
1304-1306. Piotro Mornnxgn. 
1306-1308. Pietro Quirini Pizzagallo. 
1308-1310, Mottv Falicr, 

1319-1313. Luigi lloroiini, 
1312-1314. Enrico Delano, 

1314-1310. Gabriele Jlandalo, 

1316- 1317. Micfcb MoiurinL 

1317- 1319, Fnilioctco Ditndolo, 
1319-1321, Lodovico Morosi ni. 
1321-1322L Cabriole Dandolo. 
1325-1323. MafCo Uichiali, 
1323-1355. Marino Falier, 


] 325-1357- Mono Minolta. 
1357-1329, Marco Gradmigo, 
1329-1331, Filippo Belegno. 
1331-1333, Pietro Zeaio. 
1333-1535. Bclello Cimnw, 
1335-1337, Nicolb Friuli, 

1337-1339, Amina DandoTo. 

1339 -11341, Benedetto da Moling 
1341-1343, Pailgtazi* QiugtiniritiE. 
1343-1346. Need]* Gradcnifio. 
1315-1347, Marco FjomnKi. 
13*7-1349. Giovanni Daiidolc, 

1349- 1351. loinniiaso Vinro. 
1351-1353. Niccdb Quirini. 
1353-1356. Michele Falicr. 
1356-1368, Giovanni Bandolo. 
1353-1360, Pietro iloroaiui, 

1350- 1362. FantinO Moroflini, 
1362-1364, Pietro Gjndonigo. 
1384-1366, Domenigo Michieli. 
1366-1363. Giovanni Giudiciiani. 
1368-1370. Andrea Ztnic. 
1370-1372. Giovanni Del firm. 
1372-1374, Bartolommeo QuirinL 
1374-1376. Pietro Mwenigo. 
1376-1375. Andrea Barbarigo. 
1078-1079. Carlo 2 cm. 
1370-1331, PantftlcOne Barba. 
1301-1383, Andrea Zcilo. 

1303- 1334. Marino Storladc. 

1304- 1386. Fnntino Giorgio. 

1386- 1387. Donato Trono. 

1387- 1309. Suracino DaiLilolo. 
1339-1391. Guglaelimo Qmrfni 
1391-1303, Gabrieles Enin, 
1390-1395. Andrea Bcmbo. 
1395-1397. Carlo Zeno. 

1397-1390. Giovanni Alberto. 
1399-1401. Nicolb Volurtfiso, ‘ 
1491 ■’■1402. FranCcseD Beiabo. 

J 492-1403. Tooiifiaso Moacnigo. 
1493-1405. Bernardo FosCarini, 

14 05-14 08, Froneoaoci Bomba 
2408-1419. Nicolb Vaniar. 
1410-1412, Paolo QjaMni. 
1412-1414. Benedetto Trevisat) i, 
1414-1416. Nieolb Giorgio. 

S E 2 
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141 G-- 141 S. Vidalu Miailt- 
lllfc-1420. Nim 16 ilnlEpicro. 
1420-1422. Mjirta Ofltnani. 
1422-142:4. Danialo Lor-wkim 

1424- 1425. Donato ArilGOlitlo, 

1425- 1427. Antonio M lcTlbl-IL 
1427-1429, Audits Ckpallo, 
1420-1430. Nkoli Lomlaiso, 
{1430-1431, vica-bailo Lni^i PolaUQ.) 
J431—1432. Andrea GabriulL 

1432- 1434, MalfeO Donato. 
1*34-1430. Atbtvno Sagrado. 
3430-H35, Mclditore Qrimud, 

1433- 1440. TantEno Pbiui, 
1440-1442, Nkolo Duonu. 


1 4 4 2-14 41. Esrtiuicio Oivrauo. 
1444-1440, Matteo Ejvbam, 
1440-1443, Vattoi's Duodo, 

14-43 Fantino Pisani, 

1443 -1451, Giovanni MaJLjiieno. 
1451-1453. Lorenzo OnaratL 
1403-1454. Paolo Lorudnuo. 
145-1-14044. Angola Figaro, 

]406-140$. ftirelaino IIeoiIjo, 
1403-1401, Loonc VcilSuf, 
1431-1403, Leonardo Cal bo, 

1-103-1405- Fantino Giorgio. 
1135-1433. Francesco GroUtimgQ. 
1403-1470. Paolo Emiso, 


John B + Bury, 


{To ifl continued.) 
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A BYZANTINE REFORMER 

The object of the present paper is to give some account 
of the scheme of political and. social reform for the Peloponnesc, 
which was propounded in the year 1415, by Gemistos Plethon, 
in the form of two pamphtete, addressed respectively to the 
emperor of Constantinople, Manuel Palaeologus IT, and to his 
son, Theodore IJ,, who at that time held the office of Despot 
of the Byzantine province of the Morea. These are entitled 
Featpylov Te^turOv tou II Xq&a>vo<; 7rpov rov $auiX£a. 3 E 
ovijXov t repl t&v UtkcTrQvwjtrfp TrpayfidrtDv Xd'yus, and ToC 
avrou u-vfLj3ov\£UTLKa<! Trpov rbv Be<77r6-rffv 0e5£&)pov 

Trepl UeAoTrowi'jio'ov Ao'/ot. They were first printed at 
Antwerp in 1575, as an appendix to the first edition of Stoboeua, 
TV. Canter being the editor; but the manuscript from which 
this text was derived woe imperfect, and the first complete 
edition was that of Dr. Ellissen of Gottingen, who published 
the * Addresses, 3 after a collation of a manuscript existing at 
Florence—with a German translation, and an excellent Intro¬ 
duction andnotes—in i860, in the fourth part of his Ajialektender 
miltcl- ‘twd new pricchiseJicn Liitsratur. The first person however 
who in modern times drew the attention of scholars to the import¬ 
ance of their contents was Prof. Fallmerayer, in bis Oc^hichlt dir 
Morm t published in IS SO. Though tire proposals which they 
contain never were, and in all probability never could have 
been carried into effect* A greater interest attaches to them 
than to mere paper schemes and imaginary systems, because 
they were intended to be adapted to the circumstances of the 
case. But, independently of this, they are of value as throwing 
light on the character and ideas of their author, who was one 
of the most striking personalities of his age, and, from the 
prominent part which he played in reviving the study of the 
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Platonic philosophy in Western Europe is intimately associated 
with, tlie history of the Renaissance, so that even Gibbon/ 
in the midst of his contempt for the later Byzantines, 
devotes to him a paragraph of lofty commendation Tho 
country also, to which'they refer, was at that time passing 
through a remarkable phase, and whether it he regarded from 
the point of view of its greatness in antiquity, or as the most 
important remaining province of the expiring Greek empire, or 
as a strange congeries of nationali ties, deserves at least a passing 
glance from the historian.* 

The materials for a life of Pie thou are scanty, and some 
important facts relating to the early portion of it rest on the 
authority of his strongest opponent, the Patriarch Gennndins, 
though there is no sufficient reason for discrediting them. He 
was originally called George Gemistos, and for the latter of 
these names Plethou was a fanciful equivalent, the two together 
forming a doublet, of the same kind as Dcsiderius Erasmus, 
or as the ' Doblado * of our own times, Blaueo White, Tins 
name he seems to have adopted in his old age, during, or 
shortly after, his residence in Italy at the time of the council 
of Ferrara and Florence, in 1438-3, for Syropulos, the historian 
of that council, always speaks of him as George Gemiatos; and 
his object in. making the change seems to have been, partly 
to assume a more purely Hellenic form, and partly perhaps 
to assimilate his name to that of Plato, for bis disciples playing 
on tins resemblance often spoke of him as *a second Plato." 
He was bom at Constantinople ia the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but the exact year of his birth is a matter of question, 
the only evidence with regard to it being the statement that 
he was nearly a hundred years old when he died in 1450, 
After he was grown up he betook himself to Adrianople, which 
since its capture by the Ottomans in 1361 had become the 


i Zkdim ofwf ifaZi, vqL Tiit, p, ns, 
cr[. Smith. 

5 Tins works which. I have principally 
used In writing this paper, mo — 

(1) EHlsssrtB introduction B!trl Notcg 
tfl his edition of PletWn’s Addresses. 

(2) Alexandra's edition of Python's 
Arams, with a French tmnHiotian hy 
PelJiasua, and an Introduction by the 


editor, and appendices (Paris, iSSS) ; 
the tout of this mil be ^faired to as 
Trails jfipj Zois f the vein a in dor of the 
volume as 'Alexandre, r (3} ScIwHm's 
Giorgios Gsmuihut ritOwn seim 

TcfQrMdfirxxdutn (Jena, 

I3?d) r Tito Addresses themsclvea will 
h* referred toss * Add. I' and ‘AdcL 
II.' 
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capital of Sultan Amurath I., and was at that time a great 
resort of educated men' it was probably the eoCOirragement 
which that ruler held out to learning that attracted him 
thither. At that place he was much in the company of 
Ebssaeus, a Jew, who was in favour with the Turkish authorities ; 
he was a free-thinker, and it was perhaps owing to his teaching 
that Plctbon gave up his belief in Christianity—to which, 
indeed, a thinking man was not likely to be firmly attached 
by the influence of the Greek Church at that period. Towards 
the end of the fourteenth century he seems to have migrated 
from Adriunople to the Feluponnese, and his preference for 
that country over Constantinople may have been caused by 
the distress which prevailed at the capital, in consequence of 
the inroads of the Turks and the blockade they established 
in Bajazet's reign. His place of residence was hlistra* the 
capital of that province, which was now a city of some im~ 
portanoe, and was better suited for philosophical study than 
Constantinople, as being less disturbed by political excitement. 
Here he became a teacher, especially of philosophy, and that 
function be continued to exercise for the remainder of his life 
with great success, so that Bessarion and other leading literary 
men were among his pupils, and Mistra became a considerable 
centre of study* To the early part of this, or perhaps to the 
precediog period of his life, belong the numerous minor works 
which he composed; consisting, in addition to the history of 
Greece from the death, of Epaminondas to that of Philip, of 
illustrative extracts from a large number of the ancient Greek 
witters, together with original treatises on philosophy, rhetoric, 
geography, and astronomy. Some of these have "been printed, 
but- the majority remain in manuscript, and are to be found in 
various European libraries; they attest at once his great 
industry and his profound learning. At the same time he 
won the approval of the Court of Constantinople, for he was 
appointed to be judge at Mistra, an office which be held until 
his death. 

In the spring of 1415, the Emperor Manuel visited the 
Foloponnese, having left Constantinople the previous summer, 
and spent three months in subduing the island of Thasos, 
after which he passed the winter at TLessalonica, Before this 
time riethon had addressed a letter to his sovereign on the 
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subject of the condition of the Peloponnese, 1 and this appears 
to have produced an impression upon him, for one of the first 
things which he undertook was the construction of a wall across 
the Isthmus of Corinth, in order to secure the country from 
invasion—a measure which Plethon had strongly recommended. 
Possibly it was the vigorous behaviour of the emperor on this 
occasion which induced Plethon to expound his views to him 
at greater length, for it was now that he drew up the two 
Addresses of which I havo spoken. The latter of these— 
that to the Despot Theodore—was the first in order of com¬ 
position, as is shown by a passage in that to the- emperor, which 
refers to it; * but the import of both was the same, advocating 
a radical change in the system of administration, the organ¬ 
isation of classes in society, and the tenure of land. Though 
these proposals were not adopted, they seem at all events 
to have increased the estimation of their originator as an 
authority, for in 142S, when the emperor John VI. (Palaeologus), 
the son and successor of Manuel, visited the Peloponnese, he 
consulted Plethon on a subject which at this time was upper¬ 
most in his mind—the reunion of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, as a means of obtaining succour from Western 
Europe against the Turks. It is likely enough that the 
philosopher’s answer was prompted by the desire of facilitat¬ 
ing the introduction of the new religion, which ho had been 
maturing in secret, and the prospects of which might have been 
impaired by a measure, which might havo the effect of strength¬ 
ening Christianity. Perhaps also his patriotism made him 
sincerely anxious to prevent his countrymen from entering into 
an arrangement, in which they were certain to be the losers. 
Anyhow, though he replied evasively, he was so far from 
encouraging the emperor in his project, that he laid the 
greatest stress on the necessity of stipulating beforehand, 
that in any deliberative assembly, which might be summoned 
for this purpose, the votes should be taken in such a way, as to 
secure equal influence to both parties—a condition, to which 
the other side were pretty certain not to agree. However, 
ten years later, when the pressing needs of the Greeks increased 
their eagerness for overtures, Plethon was appointed one of the 
representatives of the Eastern Church at the Council which 
1 Schulte*, p. 41. * Add. I. c, 25. 
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met first at Ferrara and subsequently at Florence, notwithstand¬ 
ing that be was unfavourably disposed towards the result at 
which it aimed, and that the orthodoxy of his religious views was 
already seriously questioned. When the council was assembled, 
he was appointed one of the committee for preparing the questions 
for discussion, and he rendered valuable aid to his side by ex¬ 
posing a forged manuscript of the Second Council of Nficaea, 
containing the doctrine of the Filioquc, which was submitted 
by tbeir opponents. Throughout the debates he came forward 
as a strong opponent of the union; but his conduct at this 
time can hardly be acquitted of the charge of dissimulation, 
for both to the Greek Patriarch, and to his pupil Bessarion, who 
was one of his coadjutors, he definitely professed himself a 
Christian. 

At the time of his visit to Italy Plethon was more than 
eighty years old, and his venerable age and dignified appearance, 
as well as the estimation in which be was held in that country 
as an authority—arising, we may suppose, from several of the 
leading teachers of that period having been his scholars—caused 
him to be regarded with great reverence. It was thus that he 
won the attention of Cositno de’ Medici; and the eloquence 
with which he expounded the Platonic philosophy so fascinated 
that prince, and the learned society by which be was surrounded, 
that he then conceived the idea, which he subsequently carried 
out, of founding tbe Florentine Academy for the study of Plato’s 
works. This was the origin of the revival of the admiration for 
that philosopher in Western Europe—a movement, which gave 
a lively impulse to the rebellion against Aristotle, and the 
scholastic philosophy that was based on him, which had com¬ 
menced at this time. Plethon himself composed and published 
in Florence a treatise On the‘points of difference bctioem Ai'istotle 
and Plato (Ilfpl a>v ' Api<rroTt\ri<: wpo? HXtirava Sta<f>ep€Tai), 
which was intended chiefly to demonstrate the superiority of 
his favourite philosopher. 

After the conclusion of the council Plethon returned to Mistra, 
where he resumed his functions as judge. He soon became 
engaged in a controversy with George Scholarios (afterwards 
the Patriarch Gennadius), who held the office of Chief Justice 
(*a0o\t*o? /epvnjs ) at Constantinople, and had taken part in the 
council as a layman ; at that time lie was an advocate of the 
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union of the two churches, but after his return he warmly 
adopted the opposite view. The question of Aristotle's views 
was the nominal subject of discussion between them, but the 
real point at issue was Plethon's views of Christianity, with the 
nature of which GennacUus was acquainted. During the 
remainder of his life we may conceive of him as engaged rin 
completing his system of philosophy, and in communicating his 
esoteric doctrines to a body of select disciples, whom he hud 
gathered round him, and in company with whom, in all proba¬ 
bility, he celebrated the strange religious worship which he 
devised. He died, at the age of nearly lOfl years, in llaO, and 
therefore was spared the grief of seeing Constantinople cap¬ 
tured and tire Peloponneso subjugated by the Turks. His sons 
inherited the lands which from, time to time had been bestowed 
on him by the Byzantine emperors. In 14G5 his bones were 
brought from Histra to Bimini by an admirer, Sigismund 
Pandulph Mala testa, and were deposited in a newly erected 
church of St. Francis in that place: a link of connection had 
previously existed between Plethon and that family, since ho 
had pronounced a funeral oration over Cleopa, the wife of the 
Despot Theodore II., who was a Halatcsta of Bimini, and diet! 
at Mis bra. The most salient features in his character wer e 
idealism and energy, which were combined in a remarkable 
degree, and account for the influence which he exercised on 
others. There is abundance of evidence to prove both the 
excellence of his moral character, and his uprightness as a judge; 
and, in particular, bis great adversary, Gennadius, spoke of him 
after kis death us a worthy example of virtue for tEje young to 
imitate. The style of Greek which he employed in his writings 
is more classical than that of his contemporaries, and is free 
from the rhetorical verbosity of the ordinary By z&istums. Its 
fault is an affectation of Atticism, which, though Gibbon pro¬ 
fesses te admire it, was ridiculed by his contemporaries, and, in 
consequence of his fondness for recondite phrases, often renders 
him difficult to understand. 

During his lifetime Pletbou had communicated his doctrines 
orally, add had Only published a few short treatises, which em¬ 
bodied disco oneeted portions of his philosophic views. But he 
was known to have compiled a work, which embraced the whole 
of Iris teaching, and on which he relied to bring to pass the 
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great revolution which Lad been the aim of his life. This was 
his Treatise on the Lavs (Su-pypa$i) ire pi N 6puev) t or, as he 
himself called it, Ooclc of Ltiws (No/tuy ^.vytyparfuj), of which 
we have now to apeak. That such a work existed as early as 
142S is known from the express testimony of Gennadiuvwho, 
in his letter addressed to Joseph the Exarch on this subject/ 
affirms that he became acquainted with the nature of its con¬ 
tents when lie visited tlic Pclopunnese in the company of the 
emperor John in that year; but it does not follow from this, as 
has sometimes been, supposed, that the treatise was completed, 
or oven that the philosophers views were wholly matured at 
that time, though his advanced age is in favour of the latter 
supposition. Only fragments of the work now remain, for it 
was destroyed shortly after his death. The history of this pro¬ 
ceeding is as follows: At the time of the author’s death, his 
book passed into the Lands of Demetrius Falaeologus, who had 
succeeded his brother Constantine as Despot at Mislra in I44S, 
when the latter became emperor of Constantinople in the place 
of John VI. Demetrius would allow no copy to be taken of it; 
and when Mahomet II. conquered the Feloponnese in 1460, 
rind brought that prince as prisoner to Constantinople, Demetrius 
handed over the work in person to Gennadiys, who had now 
been created Patriarch, A short perusal of it convinced Genna¬ 
diys of the polytheistic nature of the religious views which it 
contained, and he thereupon committed it to the flames, sparing 
only the contents at the beginning and the hymns to the gods 
at the end, with a view to Lis own justification. Modem writers 
on the subject have generally acquitted the Patriarch cf any 
unworthy personal motive for this proceeding, such as male¬ 
volence towards a former antagonist, and have decided that 
according to the ideas of the period, as the book was formally 
submitted to him as the head of the Orthodox Communion, be 
could baldly have acted otherwise, There is no doubt that 
Flethon would have done the same thing in like circumstances, 
for in his cede, death by burning is the punishment for all who 
should disseminate, views in opposition to bis tenets. Besides 
the portions which Gennadi ns reserved, various fragments now 
exist, one of which—the chapter On Fair (irepl dptap^yr ^)— 
was published in the lifetime of the author, perhaps during his 
* Aliiimudrcj Append xis,, pp. 412, 413. 
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residence at Florence, The remainder may be accounted for bv 
the supposition that copies of certain parrs were possessed by 
his pupils, All these were collected and edited in 1S58 by 
M. Alexandre. 

The object which PleLhon proposed to himself in tiro three 
boots of the Zaire was to provide men with rules of life, accord¬ 
ing to which they could live well and happily But., in order 
to discover wherein the happiness of man consists,, he finds it 
necessary to understand both the nature of man himself and 
the system of which he is a part—that is, the universe. Hence 
his treatise was intended to be, not so much a legislative code, 
as a complete system of philosophy. In this scheme theology 
occupies the primary place, ' Everything in human life/ he 
says, *aa regards its being done rightly and wrongly depends on 
our religious beliefs/ 1 Tims a great part of the work was 
devoted to the investigation of what he conceived to be the 
truths of religion, and to prescribing forms of worship in accord¬ 
ance with his views. Among the teachers, whom lie specially 
mentions as his intellectual and spiritual guides in this and his 
other enquiries, Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plate and Plotinus hold 
the most prominent place. From the discussion of man's 
religious duties he proceeds to those which lie owes to himself 
and to his fellow-men. The nature of his teaching on these 
we have to gather, as far as this book is concerned, from what 
is introduced in connection with the subject of religion, for the 
parts of the work which relate to Virtue and to Government 
arc lost. Hut, though it is somewhat hazardous to draw con¬ 
clusions with regard to an author's ultimate opinions from his 
earlier writings, it is probable that his existing essay On Virtue 
(Ilepl wpfTTjv}—which seems to have been written early in the 
fifteenth century, and has been described as a combination of 
Platonic and Stoic views on that subject 2 —represents the 
ethical teaching of the Zaire; and that the political ideas em¬ 
bodied in that work did not greatly differ from what is found 
in the Address m t the subject of the Pelopmuuse. This latter 
point receives some confirmation from what is said with regard 
to the treatment of this part of the subject in the brief summary 
prefixed to the Lam? 

1 TrttUi drs Lais, p. 130. a Trait* da Lab, p. 3. 
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Plethon is represented ns having expressed, during liis stay 
at Florence, the belief that both Christianity and Mahometanism 
would ere long be superseded by a religion not greatly differing 
from that of the ancient Greeks 1 —by which he meant bis own. 
This was, in fact, a strange form of Neo-Platonic polytheism. 
"Whether the gods of FJethon's system are to be regarded as 
embodiments of Plato's Ideas, or as a resuscitation of the Aeons 
of Gnosticism, or as an eclectic combination of the two, his 
object was to reconstruct paganism on the ruins of existing 
creeds. But this paganism was such as no ancient Greek would 
recognise, for the functions and relationships of the Hellenic 
divinities are completely perverted. Zeus, indeed, is the 
supreme god, but Kronos (for instance), instead of being the 
father, is the illegitimate son of Zeus, and he together with the 
other Titans represent tbe Ideas of the mortal and perishable, 
though, they are immortal and imperishable themselves. In 
like manner the other divinities have other functions in the 
order of the universe assigned to them, without reference to 
their classical attributes. The whole scheme is one of many 
attempts to bridge over the chasm which separates tbe world 
of sense from a transcendental original, by tracing gradations 
in the evolution of the chain of existence; but Plethon does not 
even endeavour, as others had done, to explain the origin of evil, 
for he represents the illegitimate children of Zeus, equally with 
the legitimate, as being sprung directly from him, though they 
create mortals, who ore subject to evil. s Tbe Neo-Platonist 
philosopher', whose scheme of polytheism most nearly resembled 
his, as Gennadms pointed out, was Proclus. 3 But it must not 
be supposed that these divinities, however arbitrary and fanciful 
their names may be, were iu Plethon g mind merely allegorical. 
On the contrary, they were to him in tbe highest degree living 
realities, on whose personal superintendence tbe universe de¬ 
pended* His whole system of religious worship is pervaded 
by an intense spirit of dogmatic belief, which on any other 
supposition is meaningless. As regards a future state, he 
believed in metempsychosis, which be contrasts advantageously 

5 Gtarg&ofTrtbiMud, mAkxauclre, J Gtnaadius’ tetter io Jn&cph the 
V. xvl. Doit: 1. Ex&rdi, iu Ates&ndirc, Append, six. 

* Sec Hymn xle., in lYn&i dcs Lois, p. 424 j tie also Proc'us' schema, as 
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■with the Christian doctrine of the immortality of the soul . 1 In 
the latter of the two Addresses, that to the Despot Theodore, wo 
can trace—faintly indeed, but with tolerable clearness both 
from what is stated and from what is omitted—the outlines 
of these views . 2 

The forms of worship, which were to be the support of this 
theological system, consisted of allocutions, or addresses to the 
gode, and hymns. The former of these partake partly of the 
character of creeds, and partly of prayers; and perhaps the 
professions of faith and the didactic element, which they 
contain, may explain the absence of anything corresponding to 
sermons in Pletbon’s services. The hymns arc composed in 
dactylic hexameters, regulated by quantity, the metre of which 
is of a nature to set a scholar's teeth on edge. In these all the 
deities are invoked in turn, more or less frequently, according 
to their dignity, and they consist both of recitals of their attri¬ 
butes, and of prayers for special graces. The principles of 
self-regulation and rules of conduct, which are indirectly 
suggested, both in these and the allocutions, are often excellent. 
In addition to these, rules are prescribed for fasts and festivals, 
for sacred seasons, for the observance of the services, and for 
the prostrations to be used in them; besides which there is 
to be an order of priests, and also of heralds—an office corre¬ 
sponding, apparently, to the inu&zdtt who call the Mahometans 
to prayer. Plethon lays stress in one place on the importance 
of restricting this religious worship within the limits which, 
suffice to influence the imagination.® The ordinary reader will 
rather he disposed to question whether there is anything here 
to affect the imagination at all, for anything drier or more 
uninspiring than these addresses and hymns it is difficult to 
conceive. No part of hie proposals, indeed, is more unpractical 
than that which relates to these services* No one but a theorist 
could have conceived, that a people, who were attached to a 
form of worship, lowever debased, could be led to profit by 
auch stiff and, to all but quite the initiated, unmeaning 
prayers. 

Having in this manner obtained some idea of the person who 

* TraUt da Lots, pp, fnifftfa rt, h-c! y' 
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proposed to reform the Peloponnose at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, let us endeavour to realise the state of the 
country to which these reforms were to ho applied. Besides 
what we can gather from Plethoras own remarks, some curious 
evidence on tire subject is afforded by the satire entitled 
Mazaria, of which an account has been given in a previous 
article in this Journal 1 on ' Byzantine Satire/ and which appears 
to have been composed almost identically at the same time as 
Plethcn's two -Addresses. The author of that story was a person 
who combined a highly malevolent disposition with a strong 
sense of burlesque humour, so that the same circumstances, 
which suggested to the philosopher serious plans of reform, 
furnished him with an opportunity for satire. Indeed, it is net 
a little curious to think of Mis tra as containing at once two 
writers of such opposite temperaments, the one of whom in¬ 
vested the Pcloponnese in his imagination with a halo of its 
former glories, while the other makes one of his characters, who 
had lately returned from a visit to Hades, say, that it was a 
question whether the Morea (or More, as he calls it,} or the 
infernal regions were tlie morn objectionable abodes The 
statements in Mcuaris, therefore, require to be accepted with 
caution, though they receive some corroboration from other 
sources. The town of Mbtcu> or Miaithra, which by the writers 
of this period is often called Sparta or Lacedaemon, was built 
on a spur of Taygetua, on the opposite aide of the valley to the 
ancient city. For a description ef its site, and for on account of 
its foundation, history, and present condition, I may refer to 
what I have written in a paper on H The Flunks in the 
Feloponneae / 1 * 3 It was now the capital of the province, and a 
populous and flourishing Byzantine city. But before proceed¬ 
ing further, it may be well to notice a passage in Afamris, 
in which the races who then, inhabited the country are 
enumerated. 

At this time, the writer says, there were seven races in the 
Pelopounese, besides persons of mixed parentage—viz,, Lace¬ 
daemonians, Italians, Peloponnesians, Sthlavinians, Illyrians, 
Egyptians, and dews* Possibly, as he was deeply versed in 


1 vet. il pp. £5" Jolt. 
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classic love, die number seven may have been suggested to Mnj 
bv a passage in Herodotus, 1 where the historian divides the 
inhabitants of that country at the period of which he wrote into 
the same number of races; though the author himself, with 
characteristic virulence, goes on to say, that seven is the sacred 
number, and Is polluted and drshoncured by being applied to 
such rascals as the Moreotea Anyhow, it is possible to deter¬ 
mine what nationalities are signified by these titles. (1) The 
Lacedaemonians are the old, and probably Hellenic, tribe of 
Tzoconiana, of whom Maz&ris says elsewhere, 'The Laconians 
have been barborised, and are now called Tzaconians.’ a Of this 
people at the present- day not more than fifteen hundred families 
remain,, and these inhabit a district in the east of Laconia, but 
at an earlier period they extended over a much wider area in 
the same neighbourhood, and were an important factor in the 
population. They are mentioned by some of the Byzantine 
historians, from Constantine Porphyrogenitus onwards, and also 
in the Frankish Chronicle of th& Conguest of tht Mono* Their 
language, to which considerable attention has been devoted by 
philologists, is markedly different from modern Greek, and 
appears to be a genuine survival of an ancient dialect. It is 
curious that the specimens of it given in Masai-is are not 
Tzacoman at all, but only forms of the popular language; 
though this is loss surprising in a satirist, who cared more to 
collect material for ridicule, than to observe accuracy of state¬ 
ment, 2 3 (2) The Italians are the remains of the Latin con¬ 
querors of the Feloponnese, who originally were mainly of 
French extraction, but now might fairly be described as Italian, 
because they were confined to the Venetians, and to the 
Zaccaria family in Achsin. (3) By the Peloponnesians are 
intended the Greek inhabitants of the country at large, who, 
though their blood was mixed with a Slavonic element, had 
assimilated most of the settlers of that race who had invaded 
the country during the middle ages, and now included the vast 
majority of the population.. (4) The Stldavinians are the two 

1 Herod viiL 73. Qrittfmmland, vii, pp, 183, 134, 

2 Ifasarfc, 0. L 9 . bfilifl¥£3— (jut IU Iny jndgnaeat withmit 

3 Hcrtiberg, sufficient reason— that by tbft 1 Lace- 

ifljidj, li. J>. 463, fltfSe) follow] dg Hopf, (IsemepiMJs" are here meant the 
Lftif^ckUeha Ges-thichte, ia Brocklmua 1 Byzantine oifisiala at I'istra. 
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remaining Slavonic tribes, the Melinga and Ezerites, who 
inhabited the lower slopes of Taygetus. These, though at the 
present day they have disappeared and left no trace, at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century still preserved their nation¬ 
ality and language, A century earlier another tribe, the 
SkortanSj in the mountain region of north-western Arcadia, 
would have had to be added to these, but in the interval they 
had been completely mastered by the Greeks. (5) By the 
Illyrians are meant the Albanians, who now form the majority 
of the inhabitants of certain parts of Greece, but were first in¬ 
troduced! into the Peloponnese in the middle of the fourteenth 
century by Manuel Cantacmsene, the son of the jjEmpemr of 
Constantinople. The object of this proceeding was to repeople 
those districts which bad been depopulated in the course of the 
struggle between the Franks and Greeks, and especially Arcadia; 
and to plant there a rude and vigorous race, whose energy was 
greater, and whoso needs were fewer, than those of their 
predecessors. At the same time it was a necessary result of 
this, that the standard of civilisation in the country was so far 
lowered. Wo may notice in passing, that a number of these 
Albanians, when they were driven out of the Moreu by 
Mahomet If., occupied the islands of Hydra and Spesia, and 
that it was from them that lliaoulis and other naval heroes of 
that nationality wore descended, who effected so much in the 
cause of Greek independence. ((f) The 'Egyptians' are the 
Gipsies, who were called by the Franks in the Peloponnese 
AcinganL This people, as is well known, sprang originally from 
India, and migrated westward at different periods. The branch 
that afterwords entered Greece came into Europe in the thir¬ 
teenth century, in connection with Genghis Khan’s conquests, 
and after settling for some time in Wallachia, passed into the 
neighbouring countries, and in particular into the Peloponnese, 
which they reached by way of Aetolia and the Straits. Their 
settlements were discouraged by the Palaeologi, but the 
Venetians on the other Laud favoured them, and they were 
allowed to inhabit streets in the neighbourhood of their towns, 
and of other headquarters of the Franks in Greece. (7) The 
Jews from old times had maintained colonies in Greece, though 
they were treated with contumely by the Greeks, and were 
restricted by the Venetians to the exercise of retail trade. But 
H,S,“VOL. VII. C C 
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the latter people tolerated them, in the same w as they did 
the Gipsies; and the names of * Jews' Castle' (J&ffpatojuiirrpo) 
and * Gipsies’ Castle 1 (TvfiroKaarpo), which are attached to 
many mins in Greece, and are a standing puzzle to the 
traveller, date from this period, and are a memorial of the 
settlements of those races in the suburbs of the cities, 1 

The history of the Pelopooncse during the two preceding 
centuries has been told from tire point of view of its Latin 
occupants, who conquered the country subsequently to the 
Fourth Crusade, in the paper already referred to on The Frank* 
in the Pdoponnese. But it may be well briefly to notice hero 
the circumstances which particularly affected the Byzantine 
province, and led up to the condition of things which Mnzaris 
ridiculed, and Fie thou sought to remedy. It was in 
fifty-seven years after the first invasion, that the tide turned in 
favour of the Greeks, when William ViUehardoum, having been 
made prisoner at the battle of Felagonia, ceded the fortresses of 
Monemvusia and Grand-Main a, and the newly-established city 
of Mistra, to the emperor Michael VIII., as the price of his 
freedom. From that time onward the Greek power in the 
Peloponuese slowly, but steadily, advanced, until, in 1320, they 
made themselves masters of the two border fortresses of Karitena 
and Akova in north-western Arcadia. After this only Messenia, 
Elis, and the northern coast of the peninsuk remained in the 
bands of the Frankish principality. From the period of Manuel 
Cantacuzene (1341)) the Byzantine province in the Mores was 
of sufficient importance to be erected into a separate despotat, 
and became the appanage of the second son of the emperor of 
Constantinople as imperial viceroy: to this office Theodore 
Palaeologus, the son of the emperor John Y, was appointed in 
I38S. But meanwhile, in 1381, the Frankish dominions had 
been conquered by the Navarrese Company, a hand of adven¬ 
turers resembling the Catalan Grand Company \ and subsequently 
their leader, Peter de San Supexau, whose one object was to 
maintain his own position, solicited aid from Sultan Bajazet to 
assist him against the Greeks. In answer to this appeal, the 
Ottoman general, Evreoos-bey, was sent with a body of troops 
in 1307, and overran and devastated the Morea, and made both 
Theodore and Peter himself tributary. From this yoke they 

1 Hertzb&rg, vp. at. yip, 4?0-47S. 
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we delivered by the advance of Tim our, which resulted in the 
battle of Angora, and Bajazet's captivity (a.D. 1402); but the 
invasion hail sufficiently proved how little power existed in the 
country for resisting a serious attack. In fact, at this time 
Theodore, in despair at his own weakness, had offered to code 
his dominions to the Knights of Rhodes, and was only prevented 
from doing so by the people of Mistra- rising in revolt, and 
refusing to admit the detachment which was sent to occupy the 
place. But the fall of Bajazet, and the disorganised condition 
of the Ottoman power which followed, afforded the Greeks a 
respite, which suggested to them the hope of ultimate escape. 
The Despot, Theodore I., died in 1-107, and was succeeded in 
that office by Theodore II., the son of the emperor Manuel. In 
1415, as has been already mentioned, that emperor visited the 
Morea in person, and provided that the isthmus should be 
defended by a wall, in order to secure the country against 
future inroads. As all that remained of the Byzantine empire 
was Constantinople and the neighbouring part of Thrace, one or 
two islands, the city of Thessalonica, and the Peloposmese, it 
was evident that the last-named province was the most im¬ 
portant possess lou of the Greeks, next to the capital. Plethon, 
therefore, was justified in appealing to the emperor, and to the 
despot, who was his immediate ruler, to reorganise the country 
in such a manner that it might be capable of providing for its 
own defence. 

But the condition of things, which it was proposed to remedy, 
seems to have been almost desperate, when we consider it in, 
the light of the descriptions of Mazaris aud Plethon, together 
with what we can gather from other sources. First among the 
causes of confusion waa the behaviour of the ruling class, or 
archonts. The emperor Cantacuzene, in his History , when 
speaking of these men, says, not without a touch of humour, 
that their love of disturbance and their traditionary feuds were 
such, that they neglected the laws of Lycuugus, and observed 
only one of those of Solon, namely, that which placed under a 
ban those citizens who refused to join either side in a sedition. 1 
This remark had referent# to their treatment of his son Manuel, 
when he tried to introduce order into the country and to con- 
-eiliate the chief men. For, whereas before that time they had 
J Casteicuzctic, wl. JiL, £n. 87, ed. Bonn. 
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been constantly quarrelling among themselves, and pillaging 
one another, when he appeared on the scene, they immediately 
combined against him. The satirical description of the same 
class by Mazaris is even more rasping. ‘ If you wish,’ he says, 

* to estimate the character of the Peloponnesians—the wrongs 
they inflict day and night on one another, their disloyalty to 
their sovereign and general disregard of law, their truce-breaking, 
perjuries, and murders—you will find them, one and all, heady 
and bloodthirsty, rapacious, haughty and contentious; you will 
find their honour false, and full of deceit and treachery; in a 
word, in their dealings with one another, each of them has three 
different sides—their tongue speaks one thing, their mind 
devises another, and their actions execute a third/ 1 In par¬ 
ticular, when the emperor Manuel had constructed the wall 
which was to defend the isthmus, the same writer accuses them 
of threatening to pull it down, and of boasting that they would 
ruin him, eithor secretly or by open violence. 2 Plethon also by 
implication passes a similar condemnation. When speaking of 
the necessity of drawing a sharp distinction between the func¬ 
tions of different classes, he says that the ruling class should be 
such in reality, and not only in name, exercising their authority 
for the preservation and protection of the rest of the citizens 
but abstaining from mean occupations, such as trade, and 
especially from unfair dealing in these, i.e., from injuring the 
oppressed agriculturists by the use of unfair weights, and in 
numerous other ways. 3 The inherited feuds, which prevailed 
among these landholders, may remind us of the vendetta, which 
still exists among the mountaineers of Maina, the district of the 
ancient Taenarian promontory, where each family lives within 
its own walled enclosure, and is animated by irreconcilable 
hatred towards one or another of its neighbours. 

Another prevailing evil was the hardships to which the people 
at large were exposed. The rural population not only paid 
taxes, but were expected at a moment’s notice to leave their 
occupations and serve in th e army, when occasion arose; and 
the taxes, though not heavy, were exacted at frequent intervals, 
and by numerous collectors, and were rendered more burden, 
some by being required to be paid in money and not in kind. 
As Plethon remarks, it was not to be expected that persons 
* JJnsaru, c. 21. * ibid. c. 28. * Add. II. c. 24. 
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ivlw were forced into military service, and in many cases were 
unprovided with arms, and whose thoughts were occupied with 
their farms and crops, should be suitable defenders of the 
country.’ 1 At the same time it was these very persons who had 
been most impoverished by the long-continued straggle with 
the F 1 (ranks, since their homesteads, their agricultural imple^ 
merits, and the produce of their farms, had been destroyed in 
the continual forays. Justice, also, was imperfectly adminis¬ 
tered, and the currency was greatly debased. Eut the most 
hopeless sign was the demoralised condition of the people at 
large. Of the numerous races whom Mazaris enumerates, 
there were several, of whom, as aliens, no patriotism could he 
expected ; and the half-breeds, or Gasmuls-j as they were called 
—the offspring of marriages between Franks and Greeks— 
would naturally he, from their equivocal position, the most 
untrustworthy of all. But it would seem also that the Greeks 
of the middle and lower classes, who formed the great body of 
the population, had become deeply corrupted by the long- 
continued insecurity, and the absence of healthy influence^ 
The sources of weakness arising from these causes, and still 
more the danger to which they were exposed from the superior 
power of the Turks, Plethon saw as clearly as any one; he 
admits that the position is almost desperate, but lie protests 
against giving way to despair, as cowardly and unreasonable. 
To him the regeneration of nationalities was one of the lessons 
of history. Troy, he said, had risen again in Borne, the Persian 
empire in the Parthian; and so he believed that a future 
might be in store for Greece, if only the right measures were 
adopted. 2 

What those right measures were, we have now to consider. 
At the commencement of his first Address he assures the 
emperor that his object Ls to make such suggestions as may he 
of service to the country, and it is easy to see that his general 
ideas on reform were suggested by the existing state of the 
empire. The wall that had recently been constructed across the 
Isthmus, he felt, would be useless, unless behind it there lay 
a state which was capable of defending it, and such a state 
could not exist except under conditions greatly differing from 
those under which they were at present living; in fact, a social 
1 Add. I. Cv 7* i Add. IT., cr. S, 3, 20. 
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and moral renovation of the people was necessary. It is 
important not to leave this out of sight, or to suppose that 
Plethon was guided simply by speculative considerations in the 
scheme of reform which he proposed, when we notice the 
influence that ancient precedents, and the authority of Aristotle, 
and still more of Plato, exercised upon him. He was, indeed, 
before all things, a Hellenist. Instead of priding himself, as 
Byzantines generally did, on being a f P<y/taZo?, he lays stress, 
over and over again, on the Greeks generally, but above all the 
Peloponnesians, being He interprets the history of 

his own period by the light of classical times, occasionally even 
to the verge of absurdity. To him the hostility of the Turks 
is a form of reveuge for the subjugation of their supposed 
ancestors, the Paropamisadac, or inhabitants of Afghanistan, 
whom Alexander conquered on his way to India 1 In appealing 
to the emperor for support, he reminds him of the debt which 
Constantinople owed to the Peloponnese, because the city of 
Megara, of which Byzantium was a colony, was closely bound 
to that country by the ties of Dorian kinship. 2 And when he 
comes to subjects further removed from the sphere of pedantry, 
he has the experience of antiquity before his eyes, when he 
reminds those whom he addresses of the self-sufficing character 
of the district in respect of its products, and of the facilities 
which it offered for defence. At the same time he had sufficient 
consciousness of the necessities of the time to propose measures, 
which, in his opinion, might remedy the existing evils. 

According to Plethon's scheme, society should be divided into 
three separate classes: (1) the cultivators of the soil; (2) those 
employed in trade and manufactures; (3) those whose function 
it is to preserve order. Under the last head are included the 
prince, the judges and other administrators of the law, all 
government agents and similar officials, and the soldiery; these 
are the ap^t/cov <f)v\ov. The best form of government, he 
thinks, is monarchy, provided that the ruler is advised and 
guided by a council of state composed of a moderate number 
of persons—neither few enough to intrigue for their private 
interests, nor sufficiently numerous to be swayed by unreasoning 
impulse; and, further, of men of moderate means, who are free 
from the temptation to rapacity arising from great wealth (as 
1 Add. II. C. 2. * Add. L c. 3. 
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in the case of the archonts), and from the dependence caused 
by poverty. 1 The occupations of these three classes he would 
keep carefully distinct; and he specially provides that the 
governing class should not engage in, trade—-an arrangement 
which was intended to check the abuses, which we have already 
noticed us being practised by the same aristocrats, and probably, 
also, those of the tax-collectors, and other Byzantine officials. 51 
A further restriction forbids the employment of public money 
for the purpose of rewarding those who, either by important 
services, or by handsome contributions, bad deserved well of the 
state i such persons are sufficiently requited by the higher 
estimation in which they are held. Such benefactors as receive 
in the form of gifts a recognition of their former liberality, he 
compares to the cow that, after having been milked, kicked 
over the milkpatl. 8 We may infer from this that an extensive 
system of bounties and laygcsscs prevailed; and in a society 
where place-hunting was found to the extent which is described 
in Mamris > these would hat'dly be confined to public bene¬ 
factors. 

In a similar manner, though for a different reason, the tax- 
paying agriculturists are to be kept distinct from the rest of 
the community, and especially from the soldiery. At first sight 
this arrangement appears like a revival of a part of the eld 
Byzantine statecraft. During the nourishing period of the 
Eastern empire, no feature of the administrative system was 
so jealously maintained as the separation of those who paid 
taxes from those who served in the army. The object of this 
was twofold. On the one hand, in order to support the revenue, 
it was necessary to guarantee that a sufficient number of 
families should contribute to the exchequer; on the other, the 
natural jealousy which was felt by the central government of 
entrusting the provincials with arms, comprising as they did a 
variety of peoples, whose allegiance to the empire was easily 
relaxed, and who often bad the will, if they bad the power, to 
revolt, suggested the expediency of maintaining the army in 
an independent position. But the object that Plethon had in 
view was a different one, viz. to equalise the burdens of the 
state, and to maintain an efficient military force. The taxes 
were to be paid entirely by the cultivators of the soil. This 
1 Add. IL t T. a A,Id. u. d 24. 3 Add. I. e. 17. 
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arrangement he justifies, because their needs are provided for 
by the other two classes; the ruling class guarantees them 
safety and order, the trading class the instruments of work, and 
means of life. But those who bear the fiscal burdens ought 
not at the same time to be responsible for the defence of the 
country, and are therefore to be exempt from service in the 
army, for which, besides, their want of experience and training 
renders them unfit On this ground—because they paid taxes, 
and took no part in administration and defence—Plethon, 
with a fine disregard of the associations of an opprobrious name, 
* calls this class the Helots. 1 At the same time he affirms that 
they ought to be held in honour, as the chief support of 
the commonwealth, and carefully guarded against additional 
exactions. 

In reviewing the system of the army, he strongly protests 
against the use of mercenaries, as being an untrustworthy 
defence, and liable to turn against their employers. 2 In order 
that the soldiers may at once have a stake in the country, and 
be well trained and ready for service, he proposes a twofold 
method. The soldiery will be drawn mainly from the agricul¬ 
tural class, but will pay no taxes. In those districts where the 
population generally are capable of bearing arms, a system of 
pairs is to be established, so that two men should possess 
common capital and common property, and that one should 
work while the other serves, and vice versd. On the other hand, 
where a considerable portion of the people are unfit to bear 
arms, the soldiers are to have Helots assigned to them—a foot- 
soldier one, a cavalry-soldier two, and the officers more in pro¬ 
portion—on the understanding that they should receive the 
amount which such Helots would otherwise pay to the ex¬ 
chequer. 8 In this way a standing army would be formed, which 
would have many of the advantages, and none of the dis¬ 
advantages of a militia; and by means of this it would be 
possible both to guard the wall across the Isthmus and the 
strong places in different parts of the country, and to have a 
force in readiness to take the field when required. 

The monks, who at that time formed a numerous body in the 
country, Plethon regards, as might be supposed, with no favour. 

'• 1 Add. L c. 18. » Add. I. c. 14 ; II. c. 10. 

* Add. I. c. 9 ; II. c. 10. 
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la speaking of them as ' professing philosophers ’ (ol <f>i\o<ro<f>etv 
<f>a<rtcov T€?) 1 he is only using a term, which from the time of 
the Christian Fathers was applied to the monks of St. Basil, 
as they were supposed to devote their lives to retirement and 
contemplation, but he evidently intended the phrase to convey 
a sarcasm. He calls them the drones of the community. He 
would tolerate them, and allow them to retain their possessions, 
but denies them any share in the public revenues, to which 
they contribute nothing. On the other hand, to the higher 
clergy he would assign a certain number of Helots for the 
service of their households, regarding them as state officers. 
And in like manner, the higher officials, and especially the 
Despot, are to be provided with attendants by this means. 

In discussing the question of imposts, he enumerates three 
modes of taxation, and discusses their relative advantages and 
disadvantages ; all these, it may be observed, exist in the 
Turkish empire at the present day. First, there is the system 
of compulsory labour (cvyyapeia, corvee), according to which 
persons are required to give their services to the state gratis, 
in constructing roads and fortitications, and in any similar 
employment which may be assigned to them. This he dis¬ 
misses, as being excessively burdensome, besides which, en¬ 
forced bodily labour is derogatory to a free man. The second 
system is that of payment in money. Plethon’s objections to 
this arose from the abuses which it had produced in practice. 
The amount exacted had been a fixed sum, and had not varied 
according to the income of the contributor; it had not been 
demanded in a single payment, but in the form of numerous 
small items, and at different periods; and each of these had 
been paid to a different collector, by which means the oppor¬ 
tunities of extortion liad been greatly increased. These hard¬ 
ships had been further aggravated by the debasement of the 
coinage, which destroyed the regular standard of value, and 
gave openings for innumerable disputes. Under these circum¬ 
stances he advocates the third method of taxation, that by 
payment in kind; this was to amount to a certain proportion 
of the year’s produce, which was never to be exceeded, and it 
was to be paid at one time, and to one collector. 2 Plethon does 
not notice—probably he was not aware of—the primary evil of 
1 Add. h c. 15. * Add. I. c. 11 ; II. c. 12. 
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this system, which renders it so oppressive in Turkey at the 
present day, viz. that the grain has to be left in the threshing- 
floor or elsewhere, exposed to damage from the weather, 
sometimes for many weeks, until the collector has made his 
rounds. 

This leads us to the most revolutionary part of the reformer’s 
proposals, his arrangement for the tenure of land. He appears 
here as a socialist. The inhabitants of a country at large have 
an inalienable right to the possession of the soil, and the owner¬ 
ship of this should be vested in the state to the exclusion of 
private holdings. He acknowledges the harshness which was 
involved in such a change, but excuses it on the plea of the 
necessities of the case and tho pressure of circumstances, and 
expresses his willingness to withdraw his proposal in favour of 
any other which could claim to be a better solution of their 
difficulties. The affection with which a family may regard its 
ancestral possessions he philosophically ignores, suggesting that 
the loss of these would be sufficiently compensated by the 
opportunities afforded to them of occupying whatever land they 
chose elsewhere. His practical object seems to have been to 
prevent the large landholders from claiming extensive districts, 
which, nevertheless, they took no trouble to cultivate. ‘Ac¬ 
cording to my scheme,’ he says, ‘ all the country would be made 
productive, and no part of it would remain barren and un¬ 
profitable, if every one had equal right to till the soil wher¬ 
ever he chose; and by this result both the public and the 
individual would benefit.’ The condition of tenure was that 
the occupier should do his duty by the land; subject to this, 
he might settle where he would, without prejudice arising from 
the claims of previous owners: but if he in his turn neglected 
it, the property would revert to the state, and another would 
have the right of occupying it. 1 ' 

This entire plan seems to imply that there was a considerable 
amount of unappropriated land in the country, in which case 
so radical a chauge, even supposing it to have been practicable, 
would have been unnecessary: but in Plethon’s mind it was 
closely connected with his scheme of taxation, and with the 
disposal of the revenues derived from the soil. He proposed 
to divide the annual proceeds of each property into three equal 
1 Add. I. 18, 19; II. 13. 
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parts. One of these was to be paid to the state in the form of 
taxes, and was to be applied to the purposes of government; 
that is. to the maintenance of the ruling class, or that element 
in the state which provides for the security of the rest. Another 
third was to be paid over to the capitalist, who provided the 
farm stock, whether it was the implements of husbandry for 
the grower of corn and the vine-dresser, or the cattle for the 
grazier and shepherd. The remaining portion belonged to the 
occupier. If, however, he himself provided the capital, then he 
received two-thirds; if the capital was advanced by the state, 
and not by private hands, then the state received a sjcond 
portion, in addition to what was paid as taxes. In any case, 
before the division was made, the seed-corn for the coming 
year, and the cattle required for breeding, were to be deducted. 1 

In the matter of exports and imports, Plethon was a pro¬ 
tectionist; but he regards the question rather from the point 
of view of the consumer than from that of the producer. His 
main object is to enable the country to provide for its own 
wants, and to be independent of supplies from abroad. With 
this view he would lay a tax on the importation of such articles 
as are not serviceable to the people at large, while those that 
are generally useful should be admitted free of duty. Similarly, 
the exportation of serviceable things should be checked by the 
imposition of duties, so that either the home consumer on the 
one hand, or the exchequer on the other, might be benefited. 
He lays great stress on the self-sufficing character of the Pelo- 
' ponnese, a feature which has been noticed also as characteristic 
of that peninsula in ancient times, and arose from the great 
variety of elevation in different districts, which caused a cor¬ 
responding variety of products. ‘ Iron and arms,’ he says, * are 
the only necessaries which the country does not furnish, and 
these can be obtained from abroad in exchauge for cotton.’ 
The last-named article is one which we also hear of as being 
grown in the Peloponnese in antiquity* On the same principle 
he strongly recommends the use of native materials for garments. 
Why should they employ wool brought from the Atlantic, and 
converted into garments on the other side of the Ionian Sea, and 
neglect the wool, flax, hemp, and cotton, which were produced 
at home ? He also impresses on his countrymen generally, but 
1 Add. I. 12; II. 13. * Patwan. V. 5, § 2. 
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especially on the upper classes and the court, the need of re¬ 
trenchment in respect of luxuries, that they might have more 
money to spare for the defence of the country, 1 

In addition to these leading features of Plethon’s scheme, 
two subjects of less importance remain to be noticed, in respect 
of which he desired to introduce reform'—the currency and 
the punishments inflicted on criminals. As regards the former, 
it would seem that the Byzantine currency in the PeJoponnese 
had been so neglected, that the people generally were obliged to 
avail themselves of debased coins of Frankish origin. The 
evil arising from this, he believes, would be in great measure 
remedied by the adoption of exchange in kind throughout the 
country, a system for which the Pebponnese, owing to its self- 
sufficing character already noticed, was peculiarly fitted ; but 
whatever money was required for the purposes of daily life 
should be goed of its kind, and not fcreigo,* In the matter of 
punishment, be remarks that sentences of death had ceased to 
be carried out; and, as a matter of fact, there was at this time, 
and there still exists among the Greeks, a strong aversion to 
executions, even of the worst criminals® Thus it came to pass 
that many malefactors escaped altogether, and those who were 
punished were subjected to mutilation of the extremities, a 
practice, which bad become traditional in the Eastern empire, 
but which Plethou deprecates, as producing objects offensive to 
the eye, and being contrary to Hellenic ideas. In place of both 
of these punishments he advocates the employment of criminals 
on public works, such as repairing the wall across the Isthmus, 
by which means the soldiery would be relieved from laborious 
tasks, and the burdens of the community would be lightened.* 
It is clear, however, that FLethou had himself no objection to 
the punishment of death, for in his code it is prescribed for a 
large number of crimes, 6 and in the second of his two Addresses 
he urges that it should he put in force in the case of incorri¬ 
gible malefactors. The form of capital punishment which he 
advocates is that by burning. 

It is not difficult to sec that many points in this plan of 

1 Add. J. cc. 2 L 2 t 3S ; IL a It be found in Belle, Yoysgt tn @rice t 

* Add. I. fc. £1 3 II, Q, 14, pp. 357, §£S. 

5 A ghastly description af a pro- 4 Arlij. I. e, St \ IT, c* Vi, 
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reform were suggested in the first instance by the study of 
Plato. 1 Plethon’s governing class, whom in one place he speaks 
of as the tcoivol <f>v\a/ce<:* at once recall the ‘ Guardians * of Plato's 
Republic. His regulations with regard to exports and imports 
correspond almost exactly to those of that philosopher, who 
ordained that objects of luxury, which are not produced in the 
country itself, should not be imported, where there is no 
necessity for them, and that nothing which is indispensable for 
the country should be exported; but he allowed the same 
exception to this rule as Plcthon does, viz., that arms, and 
materials which may be of service for the defence of the 
country, are to be imported, when those in authority find it 
desirable. 3 Plato, also, desired to impose restraints in the 
matter of luxury on his Guardians, 4 in the same spirit in which 
Plethon impresses the need of frugality on the leading men of 
his time. The separation of classes in respect of their 
employments, which Plethon insists upon, is equally prominent 
in Plato’s scheme, for he required that husbandmen and 
artificers should form distinct classes of the population, 
and that the artificers should not exercise more than one 
occupation. 5 Again when Plethon deals with more speculative 
matters, he borrows still more directly from, his master; e.g. 
where he discusses the various forms of political constitutions, 
and determines that the best form of government is monarchy, 
when the ruler is bound to act in accordance with just laws. 8 
So too when Plethon mentions the three essential points in 
religious belief, which both states and individuals ought firmly 
to maintain, he puts in a positive form those tenets, the negation 
of which Plato speaks of as being erroneous, viz., the belief 
(1) that God exists; (2) that He takes thought for men; 
(3) that His judgment is incapable of being influenced by gifts 
and offerings. 7 At the same time the mediaeval Platonist was 
no servile follower of his intellectual guide. Occasionally he 
adopts views more or less different from those of his predecessor, 
and where he avails himself of his ideas, he usually modifies 

1 Th« correspondences with Plato 8 Rep. it pp. 369, 370; Laics, viiL 
have been carefully collected and criti- p. 846. 
cised by Ellissen in his edition. a Polilieus, p. 802. 

a Add. I. c. 15. 7 Add. II. c. 15 ; Plato, Lam, x 

* Laws, viiL p. 847. p. 885. 

4 Rep. iii. p. 416. 
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them so as to meet, according to his own notions, the wants of 
his age and country. 

In estimating the general character of these proposals, it is 
fair to remember that they were suggested as a remedy for a 
state of things which was almost desperate. Their author 
admits that they are subversive of deeply rooted habits and 
modes of life, and expects that they will be unpopular with 
certain classes, but he entertains no hope of success from 
anything less than a radical change. 1 This consideration may 
lead us to hesitate before acquiescing in the severe judgment 
which has been passed upon them by some writers, for instance 
by the practical Finlay, who says that Plethon would have 
rendered society even more barbarous than he found it. 2 
Possibly this might have been the case, and yet in great 
political crises even stranger changes have served to renovate 
society, if there is forthcoming a sufficiently vigorous material 
to work upon. That Plethon did not regard them as merely 
speculative suggestions, is shown by his offering to carry them 
out himself, if no other administrator should be found ready to 
do so; 8 and the enthusiastic and uncompromising character 
which is attributed to him, and which appears in his writings, 
makes it probable that he believed he was capable of remedying 
the existing evils. But to us who look back upon his ideas 
in the light of subsequent history, two causes are plainly visible 
which must have rendered them futile in their operation. In 
the first place, they came too late; the empire of Constantinople 
was doomed to fall within a limited period, and proposals such 
as his, which aimed at the regeneration of the national charac¬ 
ter, could only produce an effect after the lapse of a consider¬ 
able space of time. And besides this, there did not exist either 
adequate power in the government to enforce them, or sufficient 
vitality or moral force in the people at large to be invigorated 
by them. He regarded the restoration of prosperity as de¬ 
pending on the will of the Despot Theodore II., 4 and he was a 
man of no vigour, and the archonts of the Morea had already 
shown to what an extent they were ready to defy him. As to 
the inhabitants of the country, they were what we have already 
seen. We may admire Plethon for his determination, in spite 

1 Add. I. c. 10; II. cc. 22, 27. * Add. I. e. 25. 

* Hittory Greece, toL iv. p. 241. * Add. II. c. 21. 
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of all discouragements, not to despair of the state. But his 
scheme, like that of Saint-Simon in our own century, which iu 
several points it resembles, must he reckoned among those 
which could not have taken a practical form. 

There only remains the melancholy task of narrating the 
sequel of the story. Of Plethon’s proposals, as might be 
expected, no notice was taken; but the efforts of the emperor 
Manuel to improve the administration of the Peloponnese bad 
some effect for the timo, and at last the whole of the territory 
which remained in the hands of the Franks of the Principality 
of Achaia was won from them by the Greeks. In 1423, 
however, Mauuel became involved in hostilities with the 
Turks, and an Ottoman army under the general Turakhan 
broke through the wall across the Isthmus, and overran and 
plundered the country. Three years later Manuel died, and 
was succeeded as emperor by his son John VI., and he, in the 
year 1427, divided the Peloponnese between his three brothers, 
Theodore, the existing Despot, Constantine, and Thomas. This 
partition put an end to any hopes of reform, and the courts 
of these three princes became the centres of intrigues, which 
ultimately resulted in civil war between them. After the 
retirement of Theodore into a monastery, somewhat greater 
vigour was for a time introduced into the government; but in 
1446, when Amurath II. invaded the Morea in person, the wall 
was again stormed, notwithstanding the imposing force by 
which it was defended, and the northern and central districts 
of the Peloponnese were ravaged. Throughout this period the 
only part of the population that offered a determined resistance 
were the Albanians, and they became alienated from the Greeks 
owing to a rebellion, by which they endeavoured to obtain their 
independence. In order to reduce them the two Despots, 
Thomas and Demetrius (the latter bad entered on his office 
when Constantine became emperor of Constantinople by the 
death of his brother John VI.), solicited and obtained aid 
from the Sultan—a proceeding which proved how little patriot¬ 
ism remained in the hearts of the rulers. When Constantinople 
fell in 1453, it was clear that the reduction of this province was 
only a question of time; indeed the systematic abduction of the 
inhabitants which was practised by the Turks in their inroads— 
sixty thousand persons are said to have been carried off at one 
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time and sold as slaves—had already almost consummated the 
ruin of the country. In 1458 Mahomet II., the great destroyer, 
invaded the Peloponnese, but was contented with rendering it 
tributary. Two years later, the rebellion of one of the Despots 
once more summoned him to the spot, and the province was 
incorporated in the Ottoman empire. All that remained in 
Christian hands was the fortresses possessed by Venice, and the 
last of these was ceded to Suleiman the Magnificent after the 
lapse of eighty years. 

H. F. Tozer. 
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